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INTRODUCTION. 



While in Borne — 1840— -oooupied in establishing 
a ^^ Humane Society *' on the Flavum Tiberim, and 
lecturing on the art of bringing the asphyxied back to 
life, I*" had the honour to breakfast with Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, aad an old friend, Coiuit Martorelli, minis^ 
ter of Hohenzollem. The reader will easily imagine 
that I did not lose the opportunity of conversing on 
idioms and symbols, &c., in company with such excel- 
lent scholars. His Eminence haying made a character- 
istic mimical sign to his servant, I at once approached 
the subject. The quick perception of the Cardinal 
soon outran me, and he said, ^^ Mimicry acts powerfully 
on man, and on the lower animals generally. They 
not only comprehend the expression of the acted 
thought, but they penetrate our modelling of the ex- 
pression itself." I then rejoined as follows: "Does 
not your Eminence believe that Greek actors had 
really, at one time, conquered the art of mimicry, so 
as even to occasion hysterical fits in those assembled 
to witness their performances^ and to induce the magis- 
trates of the Eepublic to suppress pantomimes ? '' "I 
have no doubt that the history is true, and so is also 
the enactment of the magistrates of the Athenians." 
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2 LiNGxnsnc obigikes. 

" Then," I added, " mimicry, as a sub-faciQty of our 
intelligence, seems to me one of the probable crude 
forms of language. Does not your Eminence think 
that monosyllables must be onomatops ?" "Yes, I do; 
there is certainly a good deal in ononiatops, and I will 
consider that interesting subject at the earliest oppor- 
tunity." The Cardinal then, pointing to a chair where 
I was to sit, asked me what were the equivalents of 
po^e and chaise in Picard. Had I been foreign to 
Picardy* I should have wondered at this singular 
question ; but we had before us an omelette aux fines 
herbes^ and, though much puzzled, the link of the 
ideas passing in his Emin^ice's mind was soon dis- 
covered. "In Picard," I replied, "the vocables 
pode and chaise are caUed paAelle and ca-ielle.^^^ 
" Just what I wrote this morning !" exclaimed Mezzo- 
fantij and a marked joy conveyed to me that the 
association of ideas was not to him a mystery.*" 

To speak of the birth-place of language is, seem- 
ingly, a mere assumption; but where the human 
genus was formed, or transformed, in times that baffle 
all calculation, there man began to exercise the won- 

* Another Cardinal in London made a sharp remark about this 
celebrated Mezzofanti : " Perhaps his Eminence knew the fact by 
consulting a biography." 

* JPa- found in pa-huhtm ; and kch or ca- in KOrBe^pa ; 'ielle is 
the termination that marks the Picard patois. 

^ Finally, the Cardinal told me that he was just come from 
Bologna, where he had met several Cochin-Chinese princes, who 
afforded him a good opportunity for working at his Cochin-Chinese 
Dictionary. I have never once heard of this work since 
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derful faculty he possesses in common with other 
animals. But man^ amongst all other creatures, is 
certainly the only one who had the astonishing power 
of enlarging the gift of nature to an unlimited extent, 
from, so to speak^ the cry of pain to the melopoeia of 
joy. Furthermore, man only can symbolize in a thou- 
sand manners and ways, the whole creation of which 
he is princepsj^ 

The process of learning to speak is far from a rapid 
one. We have seen many ploughmen and wood- 
men who could never imagine what a musical note 
was ; who had never reflected one single minute on 
the resources of language; and had never uttered 
more than 200 diflferent words in their lives. We 
asked some of them what God was, Jesus, England, 
France, &c. Their answers were, " I can't say," " I 
don't know," "I have never seen them." This state has 
been most improperly called the state of blessed igno* 
ranee. In a part of the country about twenty miles 
from London, we have known men of forty, fifty, and 
sixty years old, looking stupid and unable to express a 
single idea. Speech — so near to the mind ; the instru« 
ment for the expression of thought ; the instrument so 
necessary for all the operations of man's intellect ; the 
instrument which imparts to its possessor the power of 
thinking within himself and with his fellow-men ; the 
greatest of intellectual feats — among these poor people 

* Plato was the first who introduced the vocable ivofMiop^ov and 

b2 
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is more than barbarous, or negative. By the side of 
such degraded beings let us place a Mithridates, who 
could speak twenty-two tongues; or a Themistocles, 
who learned how to speak Persian fluently in one year. 
The memoricB Jelidfas of that illustrious warrior was 
so wonderful that he used to say jocularly, " I wish 
some one could teach me how to forget ; because I 
recollect things I would have forgotten, and I cannot 
forget things which I would not recollect.'* These 
wonders of past ages have been surpassed by Mezzo- 
fanti, late Librarian of the Vatican. This astonislung 
man, the son of a carpenter, when on the very eve of 
engaging in the same business as his father, was res- 
cued fipom manual toil by a monk, who had discovered 
a great power within him. The monk interested him- 
self in the welfare of the little Mezzofanti, and sent 
him to school. At the age of twenty-two the student 
had acquired a knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, 
English, and Eussian. Ultimately he acquired about 
forty languages, and could have travelled round the 
world without an interpreter, for he could express 
himself even in African and American idioms. It 
must be confessed, however, that as soon as Mezzofanti 
was led into a conversation the subject of which was 
alien to polyglottism, the good man ceased to be a 
cardinal point in the horizon of science. 

Our friend Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith's appren- 
tice when he picked up some leaves of a foreign gram- 
mar, and became, so to speak, suddenly a professor of 
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Goptic, Phoenician, Persian, Syriao, French, English, 
German, and Italian, with a good range of other ac« 
oessory knowledge. 

Stanislas Julien was another wonder. He was 
keeper of a little shop on the Place de I'Estrapade, 
close by the Pantheon at Paris. Once a snow-storm 
overtook Julien near the College de France, not far 
from the Estrapade, and he took shelter in the estab- 
lishment. The storm increasing in intensity, Julien 
ventured to enter a room on a level with the ground 
floor, and finding a stove burning went forward to 
warm hiipself. Shortly after an old gentleman entered 
carrying several books under his arm ; the books he 
quietly placed on a kind of pulpit, and joined Julien 
at the fire. In a few moments he said, " Well, sir, I 
thought I should have to lecture to the four walls, 
but I see with pleasure that to-day I have one pupil 
in attendance." "I beg your pardon, sir," replied 
Stanislas Julien, ^^ but I am not. a student. Surprised 
by this storm I ventured to take refuge here, and to 
warm myself in this deserted room." ",Do not trouble 
yourself, young man, I am happy to receive you in 
this my lecture-room, and, should you like it, I shall 
be glad to teach you Chinese and to furnish you with 
the necessary books. I see you have a quick eye ; you 
might make rapid progress : it will cost you nothing." 
Julien accepted the generous offer, became very pro* 
ficientj and, when the excellent lecturer not long 
tfter died, Julien was elected professor, with a salary 
of £400 a year, and a yet more distinguished reputa- 
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tion. Stanislas Julien, who recounted the above oir- 
cumstanoe to ns himself, could speak Chinese to the 
Chinese, a miracle that his venerable and learned 
professor conld never perform. 

These very remarkable men, with the utterly igno- 
rant and uncultivated labourer by their side and in 
contradistinction to them, represent the whole range 
of the power of our race. It is as wonderful to 
observe Mezzofsmti, Elihu Burritt, Stanislas Julien, 
and others like them, plunging at once into the abyss 
of language, as it is to witness the English labourer 
living during three generations without being able to 
acquire the elements of a single one. 

The problem of the origin of speech is one of the 
most interesting that can engage the human mind. 
In it is involved the examination of that rudimental 
germ or autelechy whence sprang all the lofty con- 
ceptions of Homer, the divine guide of the sublime 
triad of tragic poets ; of Plato and Aristotle, the fer- 
vent and immortal worshippers of eternal beauty ; of 
Pindar, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Archimedes and tiUti 
quantiy the founders of our present intellectual great- 
ness — men who never caused a tear to be shed by their 
myriads of admirers during thousands of years, except 
those tears provoked by gratitude, love, and admiration. 
By contemplating the heroes in all branches of art and 
science, it is easy to see that all that man is and has 
beyond his animal nature is the gift of language. 
This it is which marks in an indelible way the line 
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of demarcation between man and beast — ^the rubicon 
which no other animal has ever crossed. Bereft of 
language, man would be still following his animal 
instincts, ignorant alike of past and future, incapable 
of progress, because incapable of communicating ad- 
vancing thought. From considerations such as these 
the early Hindiis raised speech to the rank of deity, 
and prized the acquisition with feelings of reverential 
awe. 

When the mind has been once awakened to the 
consciousness of the mysterious and potent agent now 
so obedient to its comm'and, a feeling of surprise over- 
takes the thinker as he reflects on the little notice 
bestowed upon the subject, while so much time and 
pains are given to cognate branches of science. The 
intangibility of words no doubt accounts for much 
of this neglect; and the subtle nature of the bond 
linking sound and sense, eluding all but the 
closest scrutiny ; so that it required the combined 
labours of a succession of such men as Leibnitz,^ 
Home Tooke,** Pritchard,*' Schlegel,'* Bask,* Grimm,' 
Adelung,* Bopp,^ Bumouf,^ Humboldt,J Bunsen,*" 

* Dissertation on the Origin of Nations. ^ Diversions of 

Purley. . ° Eesearches into the Physical History of Man. 

^ Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the Hindoos. 

« Ursprung der Altnordischen oder Islandischen Sprache. 

' Deutsche Grammatik. ^ Mithridates. 

^ Yergleichend Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, &c. 
— Glossarium Sanskritum. — Kritische Gram, des Sanskrit. 

^ Commentaire sur le Ta9na. ^ On the Kawi Language. 

^ Christianity and Mankind. — Egypt's Place in Universal History. 
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Max Miiller,* Eichoff,** Piotet," J. E. Eenan/L. Delatre,* 
E. Duponceau/ P. Eenouard/ N. F. Wisemaiijj^ &c., &c., 
to demonstrate the great fact that speech is a homo- 
geneous whole. 

Setting aside ancient unreasoning assumptions, three 
hypotheses have been propounded to account for man's 
possession of language. The first of these is what 
Professor Max Miiller aptly styles the Bow-wow 
Theory, according to which man, originally mute, 
hearing the sound of the lamb, the wolf, the wind, the 
thunder, &c., &c., sought to imitate them with his yocal 
organs.' The most 4ble exponent of this theory was 
the late Baron Bunsen, who, in his great work on 
*' Egypt's Place in Universal History,^' announces this 
as the final result of his studies. In despite, however, 
of so high an authority, this ingenious theory must 
fall to the ground, as it has never been explained, 
firstly, why man should have been the only mute 
animal ; secondly, how it was that he possessed vocal 
organs for an indefinite period without the power to 
use them ; and, thirdly, how any process of imitation 

* The Science of Language. 

^ Parallele des Langues de Tlnde et de I'Europe. 
' « Les Aryas Primitifs. ** Orig. des Lang. S^mitiques. 

^ Fran^ais et Sanscrit dans leurs rapports. 
' Langues Indiennes et Ohinoises. 
« Science and Beligion, 1856. 
>» On the Influence of Words, 1866. 

* There is in French a sort of yrtm, or ffrumf cru-cru, very 
often resorted to. There is no articulation ; the mouth is not 
open ; but it means, Look at this, or thoit, or I notice you, &c* 
It would not be fair to caU it language ; it is simply an onomatop. 
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could have given to man the faculty of speech, without 
which his imitative instinct could never have come 
into play. 

The second hypothesis has been called the Pooh-pooh 
Theory, because, according to it, articulate speech 
arose from the interjections of pain^ joy, surprise, 
wonder, and admiration, which start out &om the 
very nature of animated beings. Now there is a fatal 
objection to such a limited basis for language, viz. 
that existing words cannot be brought back to inter- 
jectional forms. We never speak of oh ! or ah I but 
of pain, grief, vexation ; we do not say ha I ha I but 
laugh, smile, pleasure, merriment. Home Tooke 
justly observes, that ^^ Language is built upon the 
downfall of interjections." 

The third method of accounting for language is that 
of Professor Max Muller. In the opinion of this emi- 
nent scholar, man, by his very nature, and as one pf his 
proper qualities, is possessed of a few himdred vocal 
sounds, each of which has an inherent sense, which man 
has no more the power of acquiring or of altering than 
he has the power of adding to his own stature, or of 
endowing himself with eye-sight, hearing, taste, feeling, 
or smell. With respect to this theory, it need only 
be remarked, that it leaves the question unanswered. 
It brings the inquirer up to the original bases, and 
teaches him to believe that all existing languages 
took their origin from a small number of cognate or 
possibly identical bases, and then the theory leaves him 
with the assurance that these bases are inexplicable. 
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But the explication of these bases is, unfortunately, 
the very problem a solution of which philosophy 
demands. To treat them as inexplicable is, in effect^ 
to assert that, although the mental and moral faculties 
are reducible to system, and are acknowledged to have 
been developed by natural processes, yet that language, 
one of the agents by which these faculties operate, is 
beyond the ken of the human mind. There is, further- 
more, this fatal objection to Professor Max Miiller's 
very orthodox theory, the indisputable fact that people 
born deaf never speak, although the organs of speech 
may be quite unimpaired. Now if bases were man's 
natural inheritance, he would express his wants by 
their means mthout tuition, in the same way that he 
looks with his eyes, eats with his mouth, and reaches 
with his hands. One bom deaf is, however, quite 
oblivious of the use of language, and resorts to ges- 
ture as the appropriate means of conmiunicating with 
others. Neither does it dispose of this matter to say 
that the faculty is dormant from inability to appreciate 
uttered sound; because people afflicted in the way 
spoken of do make noises (pure onomatops) for the 
purpose of arresting attention, expressing anger, &c. 
The noises they utter, are, however, not Aryan bases 
with inherent sense, such as when uttered can be at 
once understood by other Aryans. We never hear 
anything like vidy or paS^ or feri, or dd, or any other 
base, issue from their lips. Yet this is what we 
should hear if bases were natural to man, even if we 
allow that all grammatical inflexion is matter of con- 
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yention. On the contrary, the sounds these poor 
creatures utter are all of a purely animal character, 
a gurgling, snarling, shapeless kind, such as it is 
impossible to write, and painfully sad to hear. One 
such natural fact as this is more conclusive than many 
arguments^ and it proves incontestibly that what we 
call b(ises are in reality as much acquired as are the 
methods of inflecting them, and that all that we can 
fairly consider to be the natural gift of man is the 
power of making noises with certain organs which we 
call vocal. 

Furthermore, if bases were intuitive, all nations 
would speak one language ; for each individual would 
be bom with the common stock of words, and would 
at once apply them in their unalterable senses, in the 
same way that all races of mankiad use their hands, 
feet, and eyes, in precisely identical manners. So, 
also, it would be right to argue that each nation 
would be able to speak the languages of every other 
nation without special tuition ; for though certain 
clusters of individuals may have habituated them- 
selves to the use of a limited number of the common 
natural stock of bases, yet they could not fail to 
understand perfectly any of the others that might be 
uttered by strangers to their society. 

The real objection to the imitation and interjection 
theories lies against their too narrow foundations. 
Man is an imitative animal, it is true, but not purely 
imitative ; he possesses also an impulse to spontaneity. 
This latter impulse is taken as the one basis of Ian- 
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guage by the advocates of the Pooh-pooh theory. 
Onomatopoieism is all imitation ; and Interjectionalism 
is all exclamation ; neither of these theories, nor does 
that of Professor Miiller, take cognizance of the nume- 
rous sounds emissible by man that express, by neither 
imitation nor interjection, the many and ever varying 
animal sensations. 

It has often been said that an infant expresses all 
its wants by crying. This is true only of the first few 
weeks of infancy, when all that the child is conscious 
of is the desire for food, and the sensations of personal 
pain. No sooner does the animal nature develop 
sufl&ciently to let the little creature know of other 
things and beings beyond itself, than the power of 
expression at once enlarges, and every mother hears 
and understands the many modulations of tone, — ^the 
murmuring, cackling, hissing, puffing, and such-like 
indescribable sounds by means of which the little 
infant expresses its wants, its approbation, and its 
disapproval. A more instructive lesson on the origin 
of language can scarcely be imagined than that afforded 
by the significant noises of a child of about a year old, 
before it is capable of uttering a single articulate 
word/ One half-hour's observation will astonish a 



* Thougli well known, we must recall to memory the little liis- 
tory of Psammeticus. That prince, wishing to detect the origin of 
language, and its comparative antiquity, confided two poor children 
to the keeping of a herdsman. They were shut up in a small 
house by themselves, and completely isolated, in order that they 
should forget everything. At the end of the period of isolation the 
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discerning mind with the almost incredible volubility 
and expressive character of the natural onomatops 
which such a child will pour forth.'' These utterances, 
alike in all times and in all places, form the natural 
and true basis of articulate speech. The germs of all 
past^ present, and future generations are contained 
one in the other, as if packed up in a succession of 
boxes. ^ This was Cuvier's idea of the developments of 
form, and the same remark seems to apply to mental 
evolutions. Certain it is that the only sounds natural 
to man are those which each child utters in its first 



herdsman reported that, when he visited the poor creatures they 
repeatedly said " B^cos ! B6cos ! " the Phrygian word for bread 
(Gr. fi€K). 

» " Os tenerum pueri balbum que poeta figuras." " The poet 
fashions the tender and lisping accents of the boy." The Eomans 
recognize the services of poetry. The ancient Greeks used, rightly, 
to make children at first learn by rote thd moral sentences of the 
poets, so as to accustom their ears to sweetness and propriety, and 
to compel them to pronounce with exactness. Horace argues that 
poetry renders great service to ethics, enabling men to bear uncom- 
plainingly the infirmities of old age and ill health, and teaching 
them admirably how to sustain poverty itself under the scorn and 
insult of contumelious opulence. 

* Godfrey Wilhelm, Baron de Leibnitz, two centuries ago, pro- 
pounded the theory of the cosmologic system of monads (jxovai), 
which was, and is, the most rational hypothesis, but also the most 
subtle, which' was ever suggested, to explain the formation of the 
world. The difficulty of understanding the schema, or principle, 
essential to the existence of every monad or imity-peffecty has been 
much more against Leibnitz than against the truth of his cos- 
mologic doctrine, the honour of the discovery of which was claimed 
by Newton. 
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efforts to convey its meaning ; and these are always 
uttered for purely animal purposes. 

That profound philosopher, the late Baron Bunsen^ 
supplies the demonstration to this simple reasoning^ 
in his work on Christianity and Mankind. He there 
says,* ** In surveying all the languages of which we 
have records, we find the constant phenomenon, that 
the physical sense is the substratum of the meta- 
physical." And again, he states that the evidence 
of language points '^ to the &ot that all intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual notions are found to be only 
the secondajy signification of the respective words, 
their primary sense being physical, sensual.^^** The 
plainest proof that the abstract arose from the 
concrete. 

This &ct being established, our ground is circum- 
scribed and cleared for the final investigation. All 
language is reducible to the concrete Svoiia, otherwise 
called roofs or bases^ simple monosyllabic sounds. In 
the words of Professor MiiUer, "They are phonetic 
types produced by a power inherent in human nature/^'' 
and articulate speech is fabricated &om these stems 
by man, "guided only by innate laws, or by an 
instinctive impulse." ^ No one wiU contest this who 
has studied the efforts of a young infant to express 

• Vol. iv. p. 133. 

^ " Nomina verbaque non positu fortuito sed quadam vi, et ratione 
natorsB facta esse." — A. Gellius, Noct. Attic. L x. cap. iv. Natu- 
ralia magis quam arbitraria. 

« Science of Language, Part I. p. 370. * Ibid. p. 296, 
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its meaning by sound. Indeed, this scholar admits 
the whole question for which we contend, and defini- 
tively confutes his own final speculations when he 
says, "In fact, interjections, together with gestures 
and movements of the muscles of the mouth and the 
eye, would he quite sufficient for all purposes which 
language answers with the majobtit of mankind f^^^ 
and again, "We cannot deny the possibility that a 
language might have been formed on the principle 
of imitation." ^ These admissions, coupled with the 
assertion that " nothing in nature exists by accident,'' "" 
beget surprise in the reader that so acute a reasoner 
as Professor MiiUer did not perceive the only rational 
conclusion deducible from them. Still more marvellous 
does this become when we find the same author re- 
lating the experience of Moffat, the African traveller,* 
who states that the inhabitants of isolated villages in 
the desert tracts of Africa are frequently compelled 
to travel to great distances from their homes; "on 
such occasions, fathers and mothers, and all who can 
bear a burden, often set out for weeks at a time, and 
leave their children to the care of two or three infirm 
old people. The infiint progeny, some of whom are 
beginning to lisp, while others can just master a 
whole sentence, and those still further advanced, 
romping and playing together, the children of nature, 
through their live-long day, become habituated to a 

» Science of Language, Part I. p. 353. ^ Ibid. p. 846. 

• Ibid. p. 18. * Ibid. p. 63. 
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language of their own. The more voluble condescend 
to^ the less precocious ; and thus, from this in&nt 
Babel, proceeds a dialect of a host of mongrel words 
and phrases, joined together without rule, and, in the 
course of one generation the entire character of the 
language is changed?^ 

Such facts lay bare the whole plx)cess of, and the 
reason for the existing diversity among tongues ; for 
the African villager of to-day is the reflex of what 
civilized man was some 5000 years ago. The first 
tendency of language was unquestionably to un- 
bounded variety ; and of this we have yet remaining 
evidence in the superabundance of synonyms found 
in ancient dialects. If we take so modem a form 
of speech as the Sanskrit, we find that the more 
primitive is the idea, the more words are there to 
represent it. The proof of this axiom is found in 
some statistics of the Sanskrit language published in 
the "Notes and Queries," June 20, 1870. The writer 
[P. P.] had arranged the Sanskrit bases under English 
vocables as a kind of reversed dictionary, including 
in the arrangement every fairly established radical in 
the language. The conclusions are given in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

''There are between 1700 and 1800 original Sanskrit roots. 
The exact number will be about 1780. These have been 
registered under 645 English vocables ; but as many of the 
roots have been repeated under synonyms, and from difference 
of conjugation, &c., it results that the arrangement includes 
5658 apparent roots, giving an average of 3*2 meaning^ to 
each radical. Now these 5658 apparent roots are most 
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unequally divided over their 645 English representatives. 
1 80 words have only one root each ; on the other hand, one 
word {^o) has 439 roots to itself. There are five vocables 
with more than 100 roots each : — 

(1) go 439 



(2) injure 

(3) sound 

(4) shine 

(5) speak 



270 
165 
141 
129 

1144 



It will be seen that a large part of this total can be 
deducted from the 1 780 original roots, as the ideas expressed 
dificr too much to allow of much repetition. Thus^ we have 
the curious result that the major portion of the radicals 
express but five simple ideas. But deducting 1144 from the 
gross apparent number 5658, we have 4514 roots remaining. 
Selecting vocables which have between 50 and 100 radicals 
registered under them, we have — 

(6) kill . 

(7) bind . 



(8) cut 

(9) divide . 

(10) abuse . 

(11) throw . 

(12) tremble 

(13) coUect . 

(14) cover . 

(15) surround 



75 
54 
56 
50 
62 
75 
57 
61 
56 
61 



607 



The primitive nature of these words will be noticed, and 
also that the two lists of only ffteen words comprise 1851 of 
the roots, or just one-third of the whole number. 

There are seventeen words which have between 30 and 50 
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radicals registered under eaeh^ which I give in two divisions, 
as a new class of idea appears : — 





Rougher Idea. 








(16) break 


• • • 


39 




(17) bum 




• 




81 




(18) despise 


• 


I 1 


1 


49 




(19) join . 


• « 


• 




87 




(20) firm (be) . 




■ 




86 




m give . , 


I • i 


1 < 


t 


47 




(22) take . 




1 1 


1 


88 










277 




Gentler Idea, 






(23) love 


• • • • 


82 




(24) play . 




1 


■ 


86 




(25) please 




i 




81 




(26) praise 






• 


85 




(27) worship 






■ 


81 




(28) serve 






• 


87 




(29) desire 






• 


41 




(30) wish 






» 


82 




(31) increase 






• 


40 




(32) eat . 






> 


49 








• • 


864 


• 




Tol 


^A^ 


641 



Descending lower, I find 39 vocables with between 20 
and 30 radicals a-piece, comprising as a total 922 more of 
the gross number. It would make this communication too 
long to set these out at length ; but they contain the yet 
more developed ideas of ^ adorn/ 'dwell,' 'flow/ 'know/ 
' obtain,' ' preserve/ ' purify,' &c. 

Beyond these there are 70 vocables with between 10 and 
20 roots under each^ which absorb 937 radicals among them, 
and introduce to us the yet more refined notions of ' colour,' 
'cook,' 'finish,' 'fry,' 'learn/ 'prosper,' 'proud/ &c. 
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Now, collecting the foregoing totalfl, we have — 

Vocables. Hoots. 

Registering No. No* 



100 + 
50 to 100 
80 to 60 
20 to 30 
10 to 20 



5 1144 

10 607 

17 641 

89 922 

70 937 



Totals . . 141 4251 



Therefore, out of the whole number of words (646) under 
which the 6658 roots are registered, 141 words (or 21 per 
cent.) appropriate 4261 (or 76 per cent.), leaving only 1407 to 
be divided among the remaining 504 vocables, or an average 
of 2'79 roots a-piece. It is further seen that the simpler the 
idea, the larger is the number of roots found to express it ; 
the whole illustrating in an unforeseen way the primitive 
character of the Sanskrit language. 

The laws by which language has been developed 
from primitive articulations are few and simple ; as, 
indeed, are aU the operations of nature when we reach 
their real source. 

Sir C. Lyell thus expresses himself on this ques- 
tion : — 

It becomes a curious subject of inquiry, what are the laws 
which govern not only the invention, but also the selection of 
some of these words or idioms ; giving them currency in pre- 
ference to others P Although when we observe the manner in 
which new words and phrases are thrown out, as if at random 
or in sport, while others get into vogue, we may think the 
process of change to be the result of mere chance, — ^there are 
nevertheless fixed laws in action, by which, in the general 
struggle for existence, some terms and dialects gain the vic- 
tory over others. 

c 2 
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Words change their forms by Combination and 
Compression^ and their meanings by MetaphoHc visage. 

By Combination we mean the joining of two sounds, 
so as to produce a compound with a sense differing 
from that of either of the components taken separately, 
as, up-rise^ up-right. By Compression we mean the 
blending of two or more sounds into one syllabic 
instant, which may or may not be accompanied with 
a change of sense ; as, to prise {i.e. up-rise) a board. 
IHplu for apipluj and pidhdna for apidhdna^ are in- 
stances in Sanskrit. Under Metaphor we would 
include every change in the use of a vocable ; for the 
assumption of a dynamic character by a static word, 
or its adverbial employment, are clearly metonymical 
processes. When we say, ^^Hand me a chair," the 
action requires the hand ; but the employment of the 
word in this sense is as much metaphoric as it is when 
we speak of a handy tool. 

The laws of the development of language are set 
forth in the following table : — 

1. Combination. 

a. Compounding. 

b. Reduplicating. 

c. Inflecting. 

2. Compression. 

a. Phonetic. 

b. Metastatic. 

3. Metaphor. 

The process of Combination operates in several 
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ways. Sound is added to sound with a view to inten- 
sify the meaning. This process belongs to a very 
early form of language, although it is a law of change 
in full operation at the present day. As soon as 
sounds were become consolidated into words,' they 
could be added to each other for the purpose of more 
precise definition ; and a sound that successfully de- 
fined one thing would readily be applied to define 
other things. Hence it results that these " definers ** 
would be among the first vocables to sink into mere 
conventionalities ; and this satisfactorily accounts for 
the fact that what are termed " demonstrative bases " 
(i.e. pronouns, &c.) are among the most petrified 
fossils of language. 

A further stage in the development of language 
would be marked by the addition of word to word 
with the object of qualifying or extending the mean- 
ing. These true compounds could be formed at a time 
anterior to the separation of verbal, nominal, and de- 
monstrative stems. Human speech must have passed 
through such stages before it reached even the bi- 
literal form of Arabic bases ; because, as we think the 
present inquiry will demonstrate that no more than one 

* More will be said anon about the origin of words. It is, how- 
ever, convenient to state here that so keen a thinker as A. W. von 
ScWegel had no doubt on the subject. He says, "As regards inven- 
tion, I find no difficulty in that either, pince in order to comprehend 
the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between having 
recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an instinctive 
power of inventing language." — IJrans. Soy, 800, Lit, U.K, vol. ii. 
p. 433. 
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letter can be safely allowed as the base of any word, it 
must follow that a base containing even two letters is 
the product of combination. The word " letter'' here, 
and elsewhere in this book, means the uttered 
sound, and not the written character representing the 
sound. 

Upon arriving at the stage just spoken of language 
became grammatical (see p. 29), that is, the know- 
ledge of the origin of vocal symbols was entirely lost, 
and a conventional meaning existed for a number of 
sounds sufficient to express the simple wants of a 
primitive people. Fresh sounds doubtless would ob- 
tain currency, but from that time forward language 
would mainly develop by the combination of existing 
vocables, and by their application to new uses. It has 
been long ago known that the complex of modem 
speech arose from a very limited number of bases, — 
about two or three hundred stems proving a sufficient 
foundation on which to erect the Chinese and Semitic 
dictionaries respectively; and Professor Max Miiller 
conjectures that some similar number will be found to 
be sufficient in the case of Aryan words. This conclu- 
sion has been arrived at by a comparison of words 
with actual bases ; but, if we were to consider mere 
possibilities, then only eight or ten bases, by mutual 
combinations, would produce an infinitely greater 
number of words than is contained in the richest of 
languages. The actual number of words, then, in 
every language being much smaller than the possible 
combinations of the smallest number of bases ever 
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likely to be seriously proposed for them, we hare no 
diffioTilty in believing that when man's Tocal utter- 
ances settled into conyentionalities, the subsequent 
development could be efltected by a mere word-building 
process. This view is further strengthened by con- 
sidering the natural disinclination to indulge in useless 
toiL It is easier to combine two vocables together as 
attributive and nominal, than it is to cast about for a 
new and appropriate vocal symbol. A people possess- 
ing equivalents for big and man would be more dis- 
posed to place one before the other, than to invent 
the new term giant. So, doubtless, our remote an- 
cestors, starting from the sound i = move, accom- 
panied its pronunciation with a rattling of the tongue 
to indicate rapidity, and so produced the form n =» 
go quickly. It has been long ago remarked that the 
letter r gives a sense of rapidity to a vast number of 
Aryan words ; and the quivering of the tongue upon 
the palate is certainly the simplest and most natural 
way of expressing rapidity by sound.* The word n, 
then, would be an intensive, and, as familiarity breeds 
contempt, by usage it would gradually lose its inten- 
sive power, and at last be used as synonymous with 
i, ^go;' as we find, in Sanskrit, to have been actually 
the. case. The sound pd^ produced by a puff of breath 

* Once, the great Talma, who was to the French stage what J. 
Kemble was to the English, said to one of us : " If you shut up 
your ears when we speak, keeping them open only to hear the buzz, 
you will remark that there is a continual vibratory sound through 
that litera canina (R), as Persius used to call it.** 
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through the lips, would aptly convey an idea like/orthy 

forward^ &c., and, as a matter of fact, the letters /), v^ 

f (which mutually interchange) enter into a large 

number of words having such a meaning. Now, by 

simply prefixing this sound 'pa to ri we orally describe 

the idea forward-go or move-on. It seems certain 

that such was the origin of the Sanskrit base pri, to 

go forth ^ expand; and of the Sanskrit preposition j^ra, 

the Greek Trpo, the Latin joer, the Teutonic /or, forth^ 

forey &c., &o. 

These stages of formation had been traversed before 
the records of language we possess came into being j 
even the Egyptian inscriptions, the most solid bases 
of antiquity, are written with words in the main of 
settled formation, but which, as will be shown anon, 
throw much light on the process just described. 
Egyptian bases are biliteral in form, but so constantly 
lose one of the letters in combining with each other, 
that special inquiry may reduce them all to a few 
uniliteral primitives. Here it will be sufficient to re- 
mark that the words of the Hieroglyphic language 
were modified by many adjuncts or servile letters, the 
origin and meaning of some of which have been traced. 
The letters rf, r, and w, are of this class. By their 
insertion bases are modified materially in their mean- 
ings as well as forms. Thus, by way of example, Aa/i, 
to incline, becomes Duhdn and nohdn, Ho stand.' Of 
these two serviles, the r is derived from an indepen- 
dent base a^i or ^e, ^ to do ;' and the d is from dS, ' to 
give,* a base found also in the word dw<, * the hand,^ that 
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which gives ; the ^ in this last word being also servile. 
The servile letter m is from mw, * to give/ and is simi- 
larly used. Thus the forms uuhan and nohdn mean^ 
literally, "to give an incline," and Duhan is a true 
causal meaning "to make incline." Now when we 
find that it is possible to trace the servile letters of a 
language up to substantive vocables, we have actual 
demonstration of the reasoning before advanced. 

Beside the addition of word to word so as to change 
the meaning, a love of Exaggeration is so natural to 
the human breast, that it will occasion no surprize to 
find its operation constituting a law in the building 
up of words. The meaning of a word can be exag- 
gerated in two ways, (1) by the addition of other 
words which repeat the idea in another form, giving 
rise to such locutions as hurly-burly^ chitter-chatter^ 
and to such still more demonstrative words as the 
Hindi tan-hadan =?= the body, in which both tan and 
badan have separately the sense of " body," and their 
combination only produces a bigger word. We say 
to children in France, " Allez faire do-do " {darmire^ 
Latin) . 

This principle underlies the formation of the re- 
duplicate preterite in Sanskrit and Greek, and such 
words as did ( = do-do) in English. Nations with 
more primitive mental organism than our own avail 
themselves largely of this method of intensifying. 
Thus in India at the present day achchhd achchhd 
means "very good," dur dur^ "very far," and so 
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on.* In the same way in ancient Sanskrit gri^ to swallow, 
was first fortified with a sibilant (by the same process 
that converts run into rush)^ and assumed the form 
gra-s ; an asper still further intensified it, and it 
became ghas. This last form when doubled, as in 
the preterite, by common Indian euphonic laws, be- 
comes Ja-ghaSj or, when rapidly pronounced, jaksh. 
Hence this verb makes jag hasa^ '^he swallowed," and 
jakshuh, ^' they swallowed/' The habit of exaggera- 
tion caused the idea of reduplication to be lost in the 
case of this among other verbs. It became more com- 
mon to say eat-eatj or eat-up^ than to say eat only. 
In consequence of this the form jaksh was ultimately 
treated as a primitive word, and we find it separately 
conjugated, as jakshiH, " he is eating," jakshishyatiy 
" he shall eat;" and in the preterite it is reduplicated 
for the second time^ and becomes jajaksha^ " he did 
eat." 

This process of intensifying words, and when they 
become familiar re-intensifying them — which we are 
able to trace in the Sanskrit, because so many stages of 
the literature of that language have been preserved, — 
has been a powerful engine in the operation of those 
changes which make the discovery of primitive bases 
so difficult in our day. But through aU its diversified 
forms the onomatop is to be found, living 6n through 

* The French, also, rarely content themselves with one oui^ they 
prefer a series, oui^ oui, oui ; and in this case, also, the sense of exag- 
geration is lost; 
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all changes like the vital principle animating the 
organic creature, and from the gri of the Eig-Veda 
to the modem English gree-dy^ the sound ga^ sugges- 
tive at once of the throat by which alone it can be 
produced, is for ever present to attest the impulse 
which first stamped this ovofia with sense. 

The second method of exaggeration is easier, and 
no doubt more primitive, consisting of the simple 
expedient of repeating the word itself. As instances, 
we may cite the words Goro^, the throat, Fr. Goroc, 
It. GorGo, Germ. Quroel} and to Qugole or Qurole, 
Fr. QlouQloUy Swiss GunGelriy Modem Greek KXovKKov. 
Both these words are formed by a repetition of the base 
found in Sanskrit under the form gri or gal^ to eat, 
the parent of galuy the throat, Lat. gula^ Fr. gueule^ 
and all the thousands of derivatives which arose in 
boundless profusion from this highly suggestive sound. 
So fully recognised is this method of repetition in 
Sanskrit that every base in the language admits of 
reduplication in a frequentative or intensive sense. 
The rule being general, it would be useless to cite 
special examples; and the words gorge and gurgle 
are mentioned merely to show that, like the Bourgeois 
Qentilhomme^ we are continually performing a feat 
without knowing it.' Similarly, the Hindiis say dug- 

* Numerous other such words readily suggest themselves, as the 
Greek yop-yo^, yap'^apiJ^u}, yap^^apurjio^, yap'yap&av, yop'^virjiioiy 
Tap-ya<j>ia (a gurgling fountain in Bceotia) ; the Latin, gwr-ges^ 
gwr^guativm^ &o. ; the French gar^ote^ gar^gotiery gar-gouille^ 
gar-gousse ; the English gar-gle, &c. 
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dugdndy " to beat a drum/' khilkhildndj " to burst out 
laughing," lakhlakhdndy " to gasp, pant," &c., &c.; and 
the Arabs say, ((z/iqfat, " weakness," sinsiriy " thirst/' 
dardaVy " eating,*' &c. &c. 

We will now, however, seek the assistance of those 
marvellous old hieroglyphs of Egypt, and trace this 
phenomenon to a conscious process. The well-known 
Egyptologist, M. G. Maspero, says," " Eepetition is the 
simplest manner of increasing the sense of a root; 
and, therefore, in Egyptian, as well as in most lan- 
guages, radical repetition is sometimes intended to 
mark an increase of the action. q®n, to beaty deve- 
lops itself into q®nq®n, to give somebody a sound 
thrashing. But this is rarely the case: repetition 
ordinarily is a modification of the word without any 
modification of the idea. s®ns®n, to breathe^ b®nb®n, to 
springy have no more value than s% b®n : they are 
both of them mere variations of the words, correspond- 
ing to no particular shade of variety in the fundamental 
thought. The sole difference between them is that 
s®N is a monosyllable, while s®ns®n is a dissyllable." 
This is another way of stating, and of proving, our 
proposition that words are repeated so as to intensify 
their meaning, and that a certain amount of usage 
evaporates the exaggeration originally intended. The 
laws of Compression then operate, and pave the way 
for fresh inflation. The Egyptian words just cited 
may be compared with the following from Sanskrit : 

• " The Academy," vol. iii. p. 377. 
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gam = go, jangam = go repeatedly ; pi = drink, 
pepi * = drink excessively — and so on, every Sanskrit 
base being subject to a similar exaggeration. 

A third method of combining word-sounds is that 
intended to express the relations which words bear to 
each other. This is the principle underlying all gram- 
matical inflexion and syntactical arrangement, and is 
one of the most obscure processes in the science of 
language. Fortunately it is not necessary to enter 
into much detail, as the result of the study of com- 
parative philology has produced a pretty general 
impression among scholars, that imquestionably all 
grammatical formatives originated in independent 
vocables. 

Prof Max Miiller is very clear on this point : *^ We 
know that grammatical terminations, as they are now 
called, were originally independent words, and had 
their own purpose and meaning." ^ Again : " We 
are accustomed to the idea of grammatical termina- 
tions modifying the meaning of words. But words 
can he modified by words only ; and though in the 
present state of our science it would be too much to 
say that all grammatical terminations have been traced 
back to original independent words, so many of them 
have, even in oases where only a single letter was left, 
that we may well lay it down as a rule that all formal 
elements of language were originally substantial." ^ 

» FSpie has passed entirely into the French " avoir la p6pie*' « to 
feel the want of drinking. 

^ Science of Language, Part I. p. 202. " Ibid., p. 215. 
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Such are the views of a scholar at the head of the 
modem school of philology, so that as we also arrive at 
the same opinion by independent processes, it must be 
admitted that the theory has a claim to be received as 
established fact. Let us now quote M. Maspero on 
the working of this law as illustrated in the develop- 
ment of the Egyptian language. That learned scholar 
thus writes :* " Egyptian roots are not, properly 
speaking, nouns, adjectives, or verbs :** they express 
the idea independent of grammatical category, and 
may, according to their relative position, play the 
same part that nouns, adjectives, and verbs, play in our 
modem languages. Thus \/aA may signify great j 
greatness^ to be great; 8*m, to hear (to obey), 
obedience^ obedient^ and are therefore not definite 
nouns, adjectives, or verbs, but only possibilities of 
nouns, adjectives, or verbs. Their grammatical cate- 
gory resides not in their material form, but in the 
mind of hiTn who speaks or hears. Hence it comes 
that the Egyptians possess nothing which we may 
say corresponds exactly to our declinations or con- 
jugations. By dint of personal pronouns aflixed as 
signs of the subject to the roots of appellative value, 

• " The Academy," vol. iii. p. 378. This excellent journal always 
gives the last results of modem scholarship, and its articles are, 
therefore, of even greater authority on the subjects treated than 
are the works of the scholars who write them. 

^ The same is also true of Chinese and Sanskrit roots. As the 
Egyptian language is Semitic, and the Chinese Turanian, we have 
thus the oldest forms of each family of language agreeing in the 
poweKto be ascribed to their primitive bases. 
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they contrived to build small phrases m*r-a, m*r-k, 
by which they devolved the possession of the idea ex- 
pressed by the root upon one of the three persons, but 
without creating any definite grammatical category. 
M'^R-A, M'^R-K, signify, after a general fashion, love- 
o^Wfine^ love-& thine; but we were not right to in- 
terpret them, when taken isolatedly, by / love^ thou 
lovesty more than by my love^ thy love : it is only their 
position in a sentence which determines the special 
value we are obliged to give them for the nonce, and 
enables us to see whether they are to be rendered by 
one of our substantives or by one of our verbs. 
M'^R-A AT®w-A is translated, ^I love my father;' 
and we say that m®r-a is the first person of a verb, 
the regimen of which is at'^w-a. But m*r-a and 
AT^w-A are two locutions constructed on exactly the 
same pattern, and which, when isolated, express the 
attribution to the first person of the general ideas tot?e, 
father ; being united in the same proposition, they be- 
come the two terms of an equation, m*r-a = at*w-a, 
love-o^mine=father-o^mine^ where the relative po- 
sition of the factors induces us to bestow upon 
M'^R-A the quality verb, / love^ while in another 
equation, maa nut®b m'r-a, Ood sees my love, we 
would be obliged to give it the substantive value of 
my love. m*b-a being alike 'a substantive or a verb, 
may, in its verbal impersonations, denote the past as 
well as the present, and the future as well as the past. 
The Egyptians contented themselves with indicating 
the fact of the action being done, and with naming the 
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doing person ; they left to the hearer's or reader's mind 
the care of ascertaining, according to the tenor of the 
phrase, the moment of duration in which the action is, 
has been, or will be present." 

M. Maspero also describes a farther development, 
by which the Egyptians gave a more definite character 
to their words. Four roots, a, /), ^, w, when vocalized 
with the vowel il, were used to give a verbal signifi- 
cation to bases, but when vocalized with the letter a 
produced forms with a power similar to that of the 
definite article. These prefixes were used by no 
means indiscriminately, though we need not here be 
minute in our description of their grammatical func- 
tions. It is enough, by way of illustration, to say 
that Taz'^D-A or Ta-A z^'d represented " my word,'' 
while Tflz'^D-A or tA-a z^^d meant "I speak;*' so also 
NaAR-A = "my deeds," and Anar-a=:"I do." The 
personal pronoun A="I, me, my," can, as we have 
just seen, change its place in Egyptian. It can, in- 
deed, be used along with the auxiliary in three ways : 
by being added (1) to the auxiliary itself, aA-a m% 
the heing-ofme love = / love ; (2) to the verb, aA m®r-a, 
the being love-qf-me^I love ; (3) both to the auxiliary 
and to the verb, aA-a m®r-a ; the being-of-me love-of- 
me = I love. 

We shall only touch upon one more point of 
Egyptian grammar, and that is the evolution of a 
participial form. The auxiliary uN, to exist ^ (curiously 
like the Sanskrit ow, to breathe, the base of an-imus^ 
&c.) was used, without the vocalizing helpmate «, also 
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to express existence. In this form it followed yerbal 
stems and gave to them the sense of participles. Thus 
xjN-n AMEN meant ^^ the being which is Ammon," 
or "Ammon's being;" and firN-n-A="the being 
which is me," or "my being." The use of the 
auxiliary expressed an insistence on the idea which 
enabled it to perform the office of a past tense. An 
idea of " possession " underlies aU verbal inflection — 
"I walk" means that the walking is mine, "I shall 
eat " that the eating will be mine, and so on. In the 
same way an insistence on actual possession would 
fairly convey the idea of the past tense, that is, the 
possession which is possession. Therefore the form 
UN-7/-A meant not only my being but also / was (or 
"the being actually being mine"), in the same way 
M*Br A, loving of me^ or / love^ becomes much stronger 
in the form m^b-ti-a, the loving being {cLctually) minCj 
or / loved. The future tense was formed in a similar 
rational manner, by the addition of the base b, to do; 
thus, Au-A-B M^B ss I am to do the loving ^ or I shall love. 

Theory is quite superfluous after such lucid facts. 
We need no longer speculate on the possible origin of 
grammatical formatives when the whole process is 
made manifest by the structure of the venerable 
language preserved on the monuments of Egypt. 

It will, we think, be interesting to show that the 
very processes found in Egyptian, and which may have 
seemed somewhat mysterious to the reader, are to be 
seen in operation at the present day in Turanian 
languages. The construction of these languages allows 
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their formations to be more easily separated and 
examined than is the case with the more highly or- 
ganized Aryan forms of speech. Not to weary with 
details we will content ourselves with an instance from 
Tm*kish. This language possesses no verb equivalent 
to the English to have^ to express which relationship 
the Turks employ an impersonal verb var=^^ existing," 
precisely as is the case in Egyptian. This base var 
I joined with the genitive andTform of the yerb dur- 
ynaA;=" to stand, to be, to remain." Thus we get 
binim-var-dar "of me there is the being "=/ have ; 
binim-var-edij "of me there was the being "=/ Aarf, 
and so on, in striking analogy to the method of the 
hieroglyphs. This impersonal verb var is to be de- 
duced from the regular infinitive oUmak^ * to be,' by 
the common change of / into r, the proof of this alliance 
being found in the fact that, in the fiiture and im- 
perative, the regular verb is used : thus, hinim^l-urj 
"of me it will he^^^^^I shall have; binim-olds-un, "of 
me let it be."* The change of ol into var is not so 
great as at first sight may appear. Another verb from 
Turkish will show how the change came about, — the 
infinitive " to beat " though written or-mak is pro- 
noimced vour-mak. The fact, however, with which 
we are mainly concerned, and which is perfectly clear, 
is that the idea of possession is expressed in both 
Turkish and Egyptian by the insertion^ as a verbal 

* The verb to have or hold is almost peculiar to Europe. Indian 
languages supply its place in precisely the same way as the Turkish 
does. 
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inflexion, of a base of which the primary sense is 
^^ being." The French say phraseologically C^est h mat 
to convey the same idea. 

The Chinese language is not chosen for illustration, 
because, as is well known, it contains nothing that at 
all approaches our ideas of an inflection. It is an 
interesting example of the theory of Survivals found 
in language, one perfect word being modifled by the 
juxtaposition of another perfect word, just as we say 
was the case originally in all other languages. 

In the preceding remarks we have confined ourselves 
to a few examples illustrating the formation of verbal 
inflexions, because they are among the most obscure of 
all the changes that words have undergone. The per- 
sonal terminations in most languages can readily be 
referred to the personal pronoims. In Semitic gram- 
mars rules are actually given for the modiflcation of 
personal pronouns so as to flt them to become the teiv 
minations of verbs. In Turanian languages, also, 
apocopated forms of these pronouns are regular verbal 
affixes ; and in the Aryan languages the same thing 
can be recognized, though with greater difficulty. 
When we see how an idea of personality is imparted 
to Semitic and Turanian bases, there can be no longer 
a doubt that the termination * m * for the first person 
of all Sanskrit tenses, and the tenses of so many other 
Aryan languages, is identical with the 'm* found in 
all those languages as the pronominal me, my, mine, 
Greek e-/xo9, Latin meum^ Span, and Ital. mi-o, French 
mjoiy Persian man, Hindi mmn, Sanskrit mAm, &c. 

d2 ' 
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So again, the termination 't* of the seoond person 
singular is the base upon which thee^ thouj Latin' 
tCj French te^ Persian tUy Hind! tain^ Sanskrit twam, 
&c., have been erected. The personal terminations 
blend so completely with the stems in Aryan languages 
that it is impossible to separate them more distinctly 
than in the indefinite way above given. The dot 
before and after the i and m may be taken to stand 
for some unknown vocalizing element, which may 
have preceded or followed the consonant. 

What we have just advanced about conjugation is 
equally applicable to declension; but on this point 
we will content ourselves with citing Professor M. 
Miiller. He says, "Originally declension could not 
have been anything but the composition of a noun 
with some other word expressive of number and case."* 

As it is not our object to trace grammatical forms 
to their origin, but only to adduce such facts as will 
support the general laws w;e enounce, the foregoing 
details are amply sufficient for the purpose. We hope 
our illustrations, and the authority of Professor Max 
Miiller, will have satisfactorily proved the fact that 
the relations which words bear to each other are ex- 
pressed by the addition of word to word, and are not 
the result of any mysterious or incomprehensible 
process. 

The foregoing wiU be enough to show the existence 
of combining principles in the formation of language ; 
and but few words are necessary to establish the com- 

* Science of Language, Part I. p. 205. 
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pressibility of oompounded sounds. This latter law of 
growth is, indeed, so patent that it has never, to the 
writers' knowledge, been doubted. It is, nevertheless, 
a process of much interest to the student of language, 
as it affords historical evidence of undoubted truth, 
whence certain laws of permutation may be deduced, 
by which hypothetical forms of words can be con- 
structed carrying the inquirer back, logioaUy and scien- 
tifically» to primitive onomatopio bases. Home Tooke 
spoke of what is here called a law of compression as 
arising from a desire to abbreviate the labour of utter- 
ance ; we shall, however, be able to show that it is not 
due solely to this cause. ^^ There are not only signs of 
sounds," says Home Tooke, " but signs of those signs 
one under the other in a continual progression." 

It will, perhaps, be sufficient if we mark two fairly 
distinct laws of compression : 1. Phonetic corruption ; 
2. Metastasis. 

Words are in a perpetually unstable condition from 
the operation of, phonetic corruption. All the vast 
machinery of social intercourse, of schools, and of 
literature, is impotent to stop the powers of nature ' ; 
the Word passes on from mouth to mouth for ever sub- 
ject to the varying aspects of the speakers' mental 
constitutions. The speakers are quite unconscious of 
the changes which they themselves are operating. 
They hear the word and think that they repeat it ac- 

* Since this book has been in the press, Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
has illustrated this truth with remarkable clearness, in his work on 
" Modern EngUsh." 
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cnrately, but yet nnoonscioTisly modify it. In early 
times no effort was spent on exactitude, and no insti- 
tutions preserved traditions Of what once was ; accord- 
ingly words then changed more rapidly than is the 
case in these days. The long word folium^ found in 
the Latin tnfolium^ dwindles down to yZ in the French 
trefle; the Sanskrit madhya^ Latin medium^ Greek /xeicro?, 
French 9ni7iet^, English middle^ sinks to mi in the French 
h mi^orpsy half-length. We have elsewhere adduced 
reason for believing that the letter y in the word lift is 
all that remains of the words abavey over^ upy and that 
the word lift meant originally lay-up^ the p undergoing 
a change similar to that which educes the French cuivre 
out of copper. It must not be supposed that we 
imagine for a moment that the French word cuivre 
arises from abortive attenq)ts to pronounce the English 
word copper ; on the contrary, it is our firm convic- 
tion that there is much less of this kind of derivation 
in the world than is generally supposed. It seems 
almost certain that no language whatever was ever 
derived from any other language by a relationship 
akin to that of mother and daughter. The spoken 
languages of to-day had their original at the parent 
fount of universal speech quite independent of classical 
mediation. The dialects of the dominant tribes in 
the peninsulas of Greece and Italy acquired a ficti- 
tious importance from the martial conquests of their 
speakers, and from the literature clothed in their dress ; 
but it must not be forgotten that other ethnically 
cognate tribes inhabited both Greece and Italy along 
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with those who finally gained the political Buperiority. 
These independent colonies never derived their Ian- 
guages from what we call Greek and Latin ; although, 
after their absorption, their languages were necessarily 
modified by the genius of their masters. The differ- 
ent dialects of modem Italian and modem Greek 
carry the indelible marks of the independence of 
these primitive colonies, and are thus of equal value 
to the philologist with their more renowned rivals. If 
the dialects of Italian are not derived from Latin still 
less can the speech of the Goths, Vandals, Franks, 
Gauls, Lusitanians, &c., be derived from that language. 
The commonly prevalent teaching on this matter is, 
therefore, unsustainable. 

As a remarkable instance of phonetic corruption 
let us take the English copula and. In German 
this word is written und ; in Dutch the d is dropped 
and it becomes en; in Latin the n is lost, and 
it is pronounced et; in French, though still written 
ety it is sounded like at/} in Italian the last con- 
sonant is rejected, and it is written e while preserving 
the French sound ; and, finally, in Spanish the sound 
is further modified to the vowel sound of t/. Thus 
we see that the word and by phonetic corruption 
alone becomes t/. But what is this word and ? and 
whence doerf* it derive its sense of copulation ? To 
answer these questions we must trace it through its 
Indian forms. In Bengali we find the same idea 
expressed by o, and in Hindi by au and aur. In 
these words no trace is found of the medial n^ and the 
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y owel has the u sound as in the Grerman und. But the 
Hindi form au or aur also means ^^ other/' and through 
this sense points to its derivation from the old Sans- 
krit word antaroj which means " different, separate/' 
The word aur is a phonetic corruption of antaroy just 
as the English or comes from other. Thus we see that 
. the word and is an abbreyiated form of the Sanskrit 
antaraj Gothic anthar, Anglo-Saxon oj>ery and that its 
original intention was to mark a difference between 
two objects. And it is reallj a sense of difference 
that we recognize in the word and. ^^ This and that ^ 
means, etymologically, "this other that/' Le.y "this 
thing with that other thing." The word others as 
will be perceived, preserves both the form and sense 
of the parent better than its rival and. 

It is almost superfluous to prove that or and other 
were originally the same, stiU we may as well cite a 
case : thus, in Higden's Polichronioon we read, "for |?is 
njrjt I schal assaye whef er I schal overcome of er be 
overcome." We also read, " I doujte whej?er I schulde 
be wroj^e e|?er no ; " which shows that either is another 
form of the same word ; as are also the compounds 
whether and neither. 

Mr. Wedgwood with much ingenuity argues that 
and is a possible form of even^ and was intended to 
place two objects on a level, and so mark their con- 
nectedness ; but the foregoing and following remarks 
will, we tljink, show that such a view is untenable. 
The word antara is also found in Sanskrit deprived 
of its nasal, in the word ttora, and this latter word 
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has exactly the same meaning and use as the former. 
But itara reveals its origin, beoause in this shape 
we are able to resolve it into the two parts, i and 
taroy the first being the proximate definite explained 
at the end of the Preefamen, and the second being the 
Sanskrit noun expressing '^ passage, crossing," derived 
from a verbal base, M, " to cross over." The same 
noun, tara, also forms the temnnation of the com- 
parative degree of adjectives in Aryan languages ; as 
the Persian bih-tar^ English heUterj Sanskrit punyor 
tarUy English purser; but it dwindles, by phonetic 
corruption, to the letter r only in such words as the 
Latin melio-r^ and the English mo-re. As the sign 
of comparison it means ^^ beyond/' and this is also the 
sense which the same base, t^ty bears in the Latin 
prefix trans-, and the French ires. Hence we see 
that i-tara means " beyond this," a very rational ex- 
pression for the ideas still conveyed by othery andy &c. 
The primitive meaning of tri is, however, "cross 
over ;'* — it is a compound formed of •*•, the remote 
definite==" there " + n=" go," and is, therefore, equi- 
valent to " go there," i. e., " motion to that place." 
This analysis satisfiictorily accounts for its use in 
another sense, as in the word antar-dlay Sanskrit; 
inter-vallum, Latin ; inter-valy English^ for where this 
crosses to that there must be m^-vening space. A 
similar line of reasoning shows the origin of such 
Sanskrit words as anya^ other ; antra^ intestine ; antar^ 
within ; anto, the end ; antimaj last, &c., &c. ; and the 
Latin inter-usj interAory alt-ery ulter-iory ult-roy 
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and the thousands of derivatiyes that will readily 
suggest themselves to the reader. 

The changes of which we have been speaking are 
caused by the attrition of use, and arise, in some 
respects, from a disinclination to take more trouble 
than is necessary to make oneself understood. It is 
a law of abbreviation very manifestly marked in the 
language of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs. The Egyy tians, 
it seems, had an affection for monosyllables, so that 
the process of intensifying by reduplication, though 
gratifying a natural love of exaggeration, was irksome 
in the utterance. " To overcome that difficulty," — ^we 
again quote M. Maspero, — "the Egyptians had no 
resource left but to drop one of the three last radicals, 
the first being always respected. Thus, q*bq*b becomes 
Q'^QB, by dropping the second radical ; q'^bb and ob^ 
by dropping the third ; q®bq or qb^'q, by dropping the 
fourth; so that each biliteral monosyllable, being 
raised to the square, turns out to be the common stock 
for three triliteral monosyllables, all of them signifying 
the same thing.'' 

Phonetic corruptions such as those above described 
have played an important part in the development of 
language. By their means, primitive bases, in origi- 
nating derivatives, have lost their first form ; the altered 
form, in possibly an altered sense, has given birth to 
new derivatives yet further departing from the parent 
type; and these last, becoming tertiary bases, have 
produced other derivatives, able in their turn to carry 
on the process of development in ever- widening circles. 
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One thing these changes impress upon our minds in 
an especial way, and that is the unwisdom of the 
clamour made bj some philologist about the essential 
distinction between termination and base. It is 
abundantly evident that in no language hare the 
ultimate bases been as yet discovered, and this fact 
has caused even the best scholars to draw an arbitrary 
line at a certain period in the development of lan- 
guage, and to assert that the bases then existing 
were part of man's nature, and among his ingenerate 
attributes. Such an idea is pure mythology. Our 
researches lead to the conviction that the primitive 
bases exist now only as single letters ; whenever two 
letters, certainly whenever two consonants, are joined 
together, there we have the remains of two or more 
bases. The niunber of these bases must be very 
small, — ^they are all contained in the alphabet of the 
universe, — and will in each case be found to be the 
natural expression of a material fact, that is, a true 
onomatop. 

The desire for abbreviating the labour of speak- 
ing would of itself suffice to make an originally 
homogeneous language break up into rapidly diverging 
sections. The impulses of man's nature being ever 
the same, we can readily understand that long before 
historic time began, the whole form of language had 
been repeatedly changed, broken down, and renewed, 
leaving behind no traces of its former states. But 
the same being operating with the same means, and 
propelled by the same desires, would, however, con- 
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tinually remodel the same natural forces to a like 
result, and thus how repeatedly soever the elements 
were combined and dissolved, they would be for ever 
present, awaiting only the labour of the soientifio 
analyst to resolve the compounded mass, and to separate 
it into primary atoms. JtirXow opS^aiv ol fiaOovres 
ypdfiiiaTa. 

The complete fluidity of language was brought 
to an end by civilization. The utterly savage state 
would allow of any amount of diversity, so long as 
the needs of the passing moment were subserved ; but 
the first approach to civilization implies community of 
interest, with some amount of fixedness in occupation, 
in abode, in ideas, and therefore fixedness in vocal 
symbols. 

Metastasis is another form of phonetic corruption. 
By this process the letters composing a word are 
not rubbed off or blended into new sounds; they 
remain in the word, and are changed only in position. 
Afker metastasis has taken place, however, a word is 
still liable to ordinary phonetic corruption, so that 
in the course of time its identity is completely de- 
stroyed. This law of change is the most obstructive 
to the student of language ; for as long as the letters 
remain in their natural order they can be tracked 
through an indefinitely long series of permutations, 
but if any part of the series is traversed by metastasis, 
the clue to the labyrinth is gone, and is only recovered 
by a lucky hazard. Instances of genuine metastasis 
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are happily somewhat rare, but are sufficiently nume- 
rous to prove their undoubted existence. Such are 
the following : — 

Lat. sTecto becoming in Or. aKill-roiKu. 

Eng. POT „ „ Germ, top/! 

Eng. TUB. 



Eng. BUTt 

Eng. Bt^T/^ 

Eng. hehlt/ 

Lat. WLium 



n 

11 



Lat. TUBUS, ruBa. 
Oerm. Lets. 
Eng. LeoF. 

A milder form of metastasis is frequently present, 
giving rise to duplicate forms in the same language, 
such as blabber developed from babbler, board from 
broad, bird from the older bridde, and bocla from 
bloca the Proven9al for a knob. In Sanskrit words 
ending in r( regularly change that termination to (r 
in the past participle ; thus kr(, to scatter, becomes 
kirna ; gxi^ to eat, becomes girna, and so on. 

These metastases arise in some part from carelessness, 
and in some part from physical peculiarities. We have 
known boys continually to say "regually " for "regu- 
larly," and be apparently quite unconscious of the 
difference. We have here nothing to do with the 
cause, we only chronicle the fact; and the single 
example of spec- becoming <rK€ir- is sufficient to prove it. 

Words change their meanings as well as their shapes^ 
and a change in meaning frequently occasions some 

* These words, pot, huU, proceed from the base pd or pi, * to 
sack/ as is shown by their Hindi forms pipd, a barrel or butt, and 
pipi, a tube or pipe. This is seen dearly in the ezpresnon ** a 
pipe of wine." 
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changes in form which in the original sense could 
never have taken place. The science of language 
concerns itself as much with the meanings of sounds 
as with the sounds themselves^ hence it follows that 
what operates such changes of a meaning is a law 
in the development of language. We think that all 
such changes of meaning arise from Metaphor^ that 
disposition which man invariably manifests to describe 
that for which vocables are wanting by such words as 
he has at conmiand, — speaking of the analogic unknown 
in the likeness of the known. 

Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his work on Preo-Historic 
Man, brings before our minds a remarkable historical 
instance of the development of language by the appli- 
cation of existing vocables to new objects. " In the 
slow migration of the human family," he says, "from 
the great central hives, language imperceptibly adapted 
itself to the novel requirements of man. But, with the 
discovery of America, a new era began in the history 
of migration. In its novel scenes language was at 
&ult. It seemed as if language had its work to do 
anew, as when first framed amid the Ufe of Eden. 
The same has been the experience of every new band 
of invading colonists on its first arrival in the new 
world. That its English settlers, after occupying the 
continent for three centuries, instead of inventing root- 
words wherewith to designate plants and animals, as 
new to them as the nameless living creatures were to 
Adam in Paradise, apply in an irregular and unscien- 
tific manner the names of British and European flora 
and fauna. Thus the name of the English partridge 
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is appCed to one American tetranoid ( Tetras wnbreU 
lus) ; the pheasant to another ( Tetra cupido) ; and 
that of the familiar British warbler, the robing to the 
Turdus migratarms^ a totally different American 
thrush J^ So also E. A. Eyre, says, ^^ When an Austra- 
lian sees an object unknown to him, he does not invent 
a name for it, but immediately gives it a name drawn 
from its resemblance to some known object.'' 

This natural propensity to apply an existing vocable 
to a new idea can be illustrated by the Sanskrit base 
previously cited (p. 26), Orij to swallow with the 
throat, eaaily began to express the idea of eating in 
general ; and as eating implies seizing with the mouth, 
as an animal does its prey, so this mouth-seizing 
would gradually come to include seizing of any kind. 
And this is undoubtedly the origin of the form grabhj 
" to seize,'' found in the Rig- Veda,* and which still 
lives in the vulgar English grab^ to grip^ or grasp ; 
but which was softened into grihj ^' to take," and still 
further modified to An, *Ho convey," in the later 
forms of Sanskrit. This word has even reversed its 
meaning, as is seen by the Gaelic gabh, " to take ;" 
the Gk)thic gibaUj the English give (Wedgwood). 
The vocable for seizing, after being applied to the 
idea of conveyance in general, gradually began to 
express every species of hauling and drawing, from 
the ploughed marks or Ainows on the land to the lines 



* A collection of 1017 Hymns, in Sanskrit, addressed to the 
powers of nature. This is the oldest book in any Aryan language. 
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on a tablet or canvas, and bo originated the Greek 
form ypd(f>a), the Latin graphicus^ English, graphic ; 
Greek ypcujyk, a drawing-pencil or pen ; ypcuplov, a 
writing style ; whence the French greffe^ stylet, and 
greffe, an office where writings are engrossed and 
deposited ; also, in agriculture, the insertion of a small 
twig, like a stylet, in another tree is called grafting. 
Now the word bio-graphy would never suggest the 
idea of eating to modem ears ; but the above shows 
how simple is the process which has produced so arti- 
ficial a word. 

When grahh or graph assumes an initial sibilant, a 
very common change, it becomes scriberey in which the 
crib is clearly the Greek ypa(f}» From scribere proceed, 
of oourse, scriba and scri-niunij and such metaphorical 
terms as describe ; also the English scribble and write; 
for w in this last word represents a guttural letter, just 
as worm is identical with the Hindi Mrm^ and the 
Sanskrit krimi. 

As the evolution of ypd<fxo from gri may, by some, be 
thought purely speculative, we will adduce one or two 
instances equally remarkable and more patent to the 
sceptic. When we re-cover our heads the term em- 
ployed seems exactly to suit the action ; but when we 
recover lost property it is not so apparent that our 
intention is to bring the article again under the shelter 
of our protection ; and when we recover from sickness 
the last thread of connexion snaps. Here we have a 
common word, without the smallest change of form, 
assuming three very different meanings, caused solely 
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by the operation of this law of Metaphor. Bat the 
word re-cover in any sense is now &r removed from its 
basio signification. We get it from the French re- 
couvrir^ i.e. re-couvrirj to cover again, the analogous 
Italian form being coprire^ from the Latin cooperire^ 
L e. con-openre. And what is operire f It is an ex- 
cellent instance to prove that French is not derived 
from Latin, but had an independent growth ; because 
the French word is nearer to the older Sanskrit form 
than is the Latin, and it is inconceivable that a word 
having once been corrupted should, by Airther cor* 
ruption, approach nearer to its original form. The 
Sanskrit form is sam+vri, meaning literally, '^ to sur- 
round with"; nor need we stop there, for vri itself, 
which by some would be called a primitive base, can 
be resolved into vi-hriy literally " to go about,'' a very 
natural and descriptive onomatop for the idea conveyed 
by " surround." But it may be asked how does the 
writer [F. P.] know that operire is at all connected 
with vri f The answer is that he has detected several 
other Latin words in which the same change manifests 
itself. For instance, op-tare^ to choose, — in Sanskrit 
vri has also the sense of choosing ; — op-erari means 
^^ to operate, work, engage oneself in," and the Sanskrit 
base vrU has precisely the same meaning; op-es, 
op-imo, op'UlenSj &c., convey an idea of ** riches," &c., 
and the Sanskrit vridh does the same ; op-acus means 
" shadowy " and the Sanskrit vrish^ to rain, whence 
varsha, "a cloud," shows the origin of the term; 
op-fimw^,="best, most to be chosen," is the equi- 

E 
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valent of the Sanskrit vrind-drakay " excellent,*' from 
vriy "to choose." Some words show the alliance still 
more plainly, such as orbs^ orbit^ in which the presence 
of vH, to go round, is manifest. In the same way we 
might ally the Latin or-care^ to shout, with the 
Sanskrit 'orih or vrimh^ having a similar meaning; 
or-diay " first, principal," with varh or valh, " good, 
pre-eminent," of (?) t;rwA "to be grand, powerful;" 
and or-are^ " to speak," seems to have been as active a 
word in Sanskrit as it is in Latin, for a whole series of 
bases exist presenting modified forms of vri^ all having 
the sense of "speaking:" thus, vrimh, varhj valhy 
vridh^ vrit^ vat^ vad^ [^?vaj]^ vichh^ vach. The ima- 
ginary base vaj is introduced merely to show the 
phonetic link connecting vach with t?arf, the latter 
being unquestionably derived, tough vat, from the 
form vrit All these Sanskrit bases mean " speak," 
and again we find the sound vri modified to or-o in 
Latin. A very little trouble would bring together 
many more instances, but enough has been done to 
show that 0-, op-, or-, orJ-, in certain Latin words 
Actually represent the vri of Sanskrit. It is contrary 
to all the teaching of modem scholarship to suppose 
that sam-vri having once degenerated into co-operire 
could ever have gone back, by further corruption, to 
the form cou-vrir ; ergo the French word is indepen- 
dent of the Latin word. Furthermore, such words as 
coupe^ cupiditS^ CupidoUj &c., show that the French 

• Auctor. Philom. 
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would have found no difficulty in uttering the Latin 
coaperire had they tried to do so. There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt that the exact meaning of recover is 
^^ to again surround with," and that it has acquired 
other meanings by metaphoric usage. 

The word bos is a most familiar instance of the 
many different ideas which metaphor wiU make a word 
represent. 

In the foregoing instances (p. 47) we, incidentally, 
met one of the most pertinent objections to the theory 
of onomatops, which we advocate and maintain. Mr. 
Henry Sweet, in the course of a review in the " Aca- 
demy," * says, " The most primitive and indispensable 
words of language are just those which could not 
possibly have originated from imitation ; the first 
object of language must have been to make known 
material wants such as hunger and thirsty not to call 
attention to the song of the nightingale, or discuss the 
ornithology of the cuckoo." We have seen above the 
simple guttural exclamation ga^ giving birth to 
vocables expressive of the first wants of man (gri^ 
to eat), and slowly enlarging in import with the 
growing exigencies of society, until ending in such 
words as Ho-graphy and grafi-ing. This is the process 
to which Mr. Sweet alludes, but does not rightly 
appreciate, when he says that, *'as language increases 
in copiousness and precision, the imitation and gesture 
words drop out, and are replaced by legitimate non- 
imitation words." The real truth being that the 

• Vol. iii. p. 219. 

E 2 
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natural and animal utterances of man become con- 
solidated into conventional symbols by advancing 
civilization, and afterwarda assume new meanings by 
metaphoric usage. 

Enough has now been said to define accurately 
our views on the development of onomatops ; and of 
Onomatops themselves it may here be said that they 
are not sounds imitative of other animals, or of 
the powers of nature ; they are not interjections, the 
exponents of transient passion; they are not innate 
bases with unalterable senses, created with man as an 
attribute of his being ; but they are the simple sounds 
which man utters in common with the brute, but 
which the mental organization of man has wrought to 
the perfection of Homeric and Shakesperian verse. 

We may say, in the words of J. S. Mill, when dis- 
cussing universal law,* that we " have been enabled 
to see more clearly, in the progress of the investiga- 
tion, the basis of all these logical operations is the law 
of causation. The validity of all the inductive 
methods depends on the assumption that every event, 
or the beginning of every phenomenon, must have 
some cause, some antecedent, on the existence of 
which it is invariably, and unconditionally con- 
sequent." 

^ Logic, ch. xxi., Evidence of tlie Law of Universal Causation. 



From the Philosophy of Inductive Sciences, Language 
is called an instrument of thought ; * but it is also the 
atmosphere for living thought. On the one side a 
medium essential to the activity of our speculative 
powers, invisible and imperceptible in its operations ; 
and, on the other side, an element modifying by its 
quantity and changes the growth and complexion of 
the faculties which it feeds. 

Onomatops are the primitive and original forms of 
the human language — the 'EvrcX^cia of Aristotle (De 
Animd), or perfection coming from superior causes, pre- 
existent, and capable of receiving life and becoming 
finished vocables — the Xoyos — ^what Geology is to the 
knowledge and science of our globe ; or Astronomy to 
the study of the physical laws of the heavenly bodies ; 
— or the representation of universe after its contem- 
plation. Words exist from the very nature of man, 
springing from the faculties which enable him to obey 
the impulses of his being, urging him to express by 
sounds the wants and fears of his life, and the tempests 
of internal passion. All vocables become cognizable 

* Words are the notes of thought, and nothing more ; 
Words are like sea shells on the shore, 

They show 
Where the mind ends, and not how far it has been. 

JBaihy^i Fcstus 
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through onomatops, because they are symbols of 
QxeBiionr-figmenta verborum — ^the medium by which 
children learn all that they know, for the simple reason 
that that fleur de rhStorique is the vox naiurcB^ the 
corner-stone, from all antiquity, to the majestic edifice 
of language, and the very source of Ught from which 
flow the elements of strength and grace of the \6yo^. 

The word Onomatop, or more correctly Onomato- 
poieia, is derived from the base of the oblique cases 
of ovofia and the verb TroUo). It would have been 
more appropriate to have evoked a new term from 
TVTTTO), since an Onomatopoieia is a vocable coined, 
stamped to the effigy of the subject represented, of 
the nation where it is represented, and of the age 
in which it has been represented. The inconvenient 
length of the old term, on the one hand, and the 
desire to avoid the affectation of coining an altogether 
new word, on the other hand, have induced us to 
cut off boldly the latter portion of the word Onoma- 
topoieia, and to reduce it to the more wieldy propor- 
tions of Onomatop. The reader of this book will 
find that this is by no means the first time that a 
word has dwindled down to a single letter. This 
time the process is effected consciously, and for a 
practical purpose. 

Onomatops have escaped the convulsions which 
have agitated the globe, and the revolutions which 
have agaiQ and again remodelled society, because they 
are fundamental and eternal principles. The ora/xa once 
struck by the electric genius of man circulates among 
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mankind for ever, carrying with it at all times the 
impress it has reoeived ; for, however much alloyed 
by foreign admixture, and disfigured by accumulated 
accretions, the pure and primitive elemental atom 
remains in every articulate word, awaiting the scien- 
tific analysis of the master of language. 

The task of submitting the whole body of human 
speech to careful analysis, for the purpose of discover- 
ing the protean atoms from which it germinated, is 
beyond human power ; but it is possible so to operate 
upon definite sections as to arrive at' the real base- 
ment, and by occasional excursions into the general 
domain of speech to assure ourselves that our dis- 
coveries are universal facts. This we have in great 
part done, and have formed the onomatops we have 
discovered into a dictionary; but before publishing 
the matter so collected, we thought it advisable to 
make known our method of treatment, in order that, 
in the work itself, we might have the advantage of 
the criticisms of such ' scholars as might favour us 
with their notice. 

The special object of writing this first Dictionary 
of Onomatops is to show, that we must look to nature 
only for the bonds uniting all languages together ; and 
in adverting to the numerous affinities or analogies con- 
necting languages, it is hoped that the proof of their true 
origin will be demonstrated. To do this we must go 
back to a period anterior to our civilization, although 
we do not pretend that civilization alone had the 
power to regulate the euphony of onomatops. Eupho- 
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nia, suprema lex est, — the oonsequent corollary is that 
letters or signs must submit and yield to the music 
of the word. 

The only language we meet with in the long retro- 
spect of the past by which the riddle of human speech 
can be solved, is the Sanskrit^ the elaborately organized 
structure of which presents most highly finished forms, 
abounding with numberless inflexions and idioms of 
remarkable euphonic power ; and, furthermore, a lan- 
guage susceptible of perfect analysis, exhibiting an 
incontestible and uncontested superiority over other 
idiomi^. This admirable language spread over India 
by virtue of its strongly marked vital force, and the 
children it has left, in such vernaculars as Bengali, 
Mahrati, and Hindi, adapt themselves conspicuously to 
European languages, and elucidate them wonderfully 
by revealing the laws by which, in historic times, the 
monuments of Sanskrit phonology have crumbled to 
the dust. 

As we have shown in the Introduction, man had 
much to do before he could arrive at the harmony of 
Homer's verse. Proceeding from simple unconnected 
utterances, passing on to a concatenation of monosyl- 
lables in the fashion of the ancient Chinese, develop- 
ing an uncertain terminology, such as is seen in the 
hieroglyphs of Egypt, and finally reaching the fully 
inflexional phases of Semitic and Aryan languages, — 
such is an outline of the history of this remarkable 
acquisition ; the whole affording a strong confirmation 
of Dr. Darwin's theory of continuous evolution. 
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The principles we announoe, when fully developed, 
will lay the foundation for a new school of Philology, 
and do for Language and Philosophy what Dr. Darwin 
has done for the science of Physiology. 

In this Prffifamen we propose to give only some 
illustrations of our method of analysis, by which we 
shall seek to show a bond of union among large num- 
bers of words hitherto supposed to have had indepen- 
dent origins. Some of these words we treat more fully 
and trace up to their onomatopic original ; but a pre- 
liminary sketch such as the present would have 
extended beyond reasonable proportions had we done 
so in every case. We take a sentence and show that 
every word is but one of a series of words, all clearly 
pointing to some common original The method of 
recovering that original we illustrate in some oases, 
which it will be seen is not guess-work, but is effected 
by a careful examination of both modem and ancient 
fonns and by building upon a broad basis. It is not 
improbable that many of our alliances may prove faulty 
and may have to be rejected, but so long as our prin- 
ciples are not overthrown the value of our work remains 
untouched. These principles may be stated in a few 
sentences, as follows : — ^That every abstract in language 
is evolved from a more primitive concrete ; — that every 
concrete was, originally, expressive in all its parts ; — 
that each part (or pronounced letter) was a distinct 
expression of a separate material fact, or a phonetic 
modification of such an expression; — that each ex- 
pression had a distinctly recognizable relationship with 
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the fact described ; and that it originated in the 
natural vocal utterances arising from the fact itsel£ 

But before placing the illustrations we have to 
adduce before our readers it is essential that we should 
very clearly explain what we mean when we speak 
of onomatops, and how we operate to discover them. 
To do these things more perfectly we shall discuss 
what we have to say in separate sections. 



SECTION I. 

ONOMATOPS AOCOEDING TO FORMES WRITERS. 

In the Introduction we have prinoipally ooncemed 
ourselves with the laws which produce the most 
striking changes in language, and have only inoiden- 
tally expressed our views on what onomatops really 
are. It is, however^ evident that, to carry our readers 
with ns through the vnde field into which our method 
of treatment leads us, it is necessary to make very 
clear what we consider an onomatop to be, and how 
we deduce words from the elemental germ. To do 
this effectually we shall first of all place on record 
the opinions that have been advanced on this subject 
by previous writers, as far as they are known to us; 
and then enter more fully into the results of our ovm 
refiections. 

Starting from Herodotus and Epicurus, we are 
astonished to find how accurately the old Greeks 
reasoned on such subjects. This is the more re- 
markable when we remember that the Greeks came 
to their conclusions veithout the aid of anything 
approaching to scientific examination, but solely by 
aid of philosophical speculations, and an intuitive 
sense of the fitness of tlungs. 
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The Chaldean oracle of Zoroaster leads with a word 
on our subject : — 

'Oi/o/JMra Pdp^apa^ firj ttot' a\Xa^9, elal yctp ovofiara 
TT&p^ kKooToi^ OeoaSora Svvafiiv iv reXerah apprjrov expvra. 
— (Cozy, Anc. Frag., pag. 271). " There are names given by 
the Deity, and they are eternal ; others are variable which are 
made by mortals/* 

Herodotus says : fjxoi ^&ov elal am^ot/coU *' The sounds 
produced by animals are elementary/' 

Aristides, lib. i. p. 8, ^lii Adriensis (Oxonii^ 1722) : — 
"EpTfov eXvai /lovat/cfj^ ov rh ^vrj^ fiSvov fiepij awurr^v 
irpo9 dWi^Xay dKKh irdvff oca ^vai,^ ^^h awajeiv, re teal 
ovpapfiorreiv* 

Strabo, lib. xiv. :—07fiai Be to fidpfiapqv] kot dpya^ i/cire- 
^vrjaOai ovro^, Kar* ovo/jutroTroelav inl r&v hvaeK^pw^ luii 
a/eXi^pw "KaXovuTODVf co9 to fiarrapl^eiv Koi rpavXl^ew kclL '^- 
^dXitieuf. "Barhar is a word formed by an onomatop, signify- 
ing murmur^ from that sound, as denoting a man who speaks 
with difficulty and hardness'^ *Ev Pdpei, elvai^ " to be burden- 



some." 



Epicurus ap. Dig. Laert., x. 82 : — Ilepi r&v a8i]Kav 
airo T&v ^atvofihffav 'xpii arf/jLeiovaOai ' koI yitp koI hryvolai 
irSbaai d'rro r&v alaOria'euav yeyovaai, Kara re TreptjrraiHnv teal 
dvaXoryuiv, Kai ofwioT/jra, Kal avvOeatv cvfifiaXKofiivov rt koX 
XoyuTfiov. " Concerning things not manifest, si^ns must be 
taken from those which do appear; for all ideas (or thoughts) 
have arisen from the senses^ according to circumstances or 
oppc»rtunities, — analogy, similarity, synthesis, and symbols also 
contributing something.'' 

Orig. c. Cels. : — ^ETrUovpo^. fvaet e<m tA ovofiara dtrop- 

• " Barbaras hie ego sum quia non intelligor ulli." — Ovid in 
Fontus, Trist. v. 10, 37. '^ I am a hitrharian here, because I am 
understood by no one." 
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fyq^avT^v t&v irpdntov dvOpanrtov rti/^9 <^<oi/^9 icarh r&v 
frparyfidr^v. ''Language is the produce of man^s instinct 
sharpened by the spur o£ necessity ; or^ nouM or names are 
by nature, the first men having burst forth certain sounds about 
things." 

The remarks of Proolus not inaptly follow here. 
He says : — 

'O 7^^ ^Eirixovpo^ ikeyep Sri ovj(i iirurrrifiovto^ oproi eOevro 
rit dvofiara, dXKcL <l>va'i/e&^ /civovfiepoi^ (09 oi fiiiaaovre^, Kal 
mraipovre^, ical fiv/edfievot, Koi vKaicrovvTe^^ koX arepd^ovre^ 
(p. 9), '' For Epicurus said that these men did not put forth 
names scientifically^ but named naturally, as those who cough^ 
sneeze, bellow, bark, and groan," (See Laurenz Lersch, " Die 
Sprachphilosophie der Alten/' p. 41 ; Bonn, 1839.) 

This last writer is very precise in his enmneration 
of the processes by which words are formed. From 
his Cratylus we gier the foUowing ideas :- 

" Words are made (1) by imitation, /caret filfirfaip, as to iiss, 
al^eip; (2) by reference to something, or by analogy ; (3) by 
catachresis, as when one says that sound is sweet; (4) pseudo- 
nymously, or with a disregard of etymology, as when we talk 
of a silver box, or of a brass looking-glass; (5) by reference to 
history, as ofioT^f;, obol, from fiiko^y ingot ; (6) by an extension 
of meaning, i'mhuLOTjjraK&ira, as l^ayypdtpo^, a painter of animals, 
to a painter of animals in any other subject ; (7) by hyperbole, 
as when we talk of a man haying no heart; (8) euphemisti- 
cally, as when we call the Furies " gentle ones ;'' (9) analogi- 
cally, as when we speak of the Aead of a mountain ; (10) by 
resemblance, as when we say that a man's frame of mind was 
crude; (11) by a slight modification of an existing word; 
(12) elliptically, as rpaTrefa; (13) by discovery, as when we 
call wine, " Bacchus ;*' (14) by naming the producer from the 
product, as ^ Vulcan '' for fire ; (15) by excess, /carh virepo^p, 
a physician, a surgeon xetpov/yyo?, &c. &c.» figures of speech. 
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The following passages, culled from the writers 
indicated, will also satisfactorily attest that from the 
most ancient times to our own, a long succession of 
thoughtful men has felt that onomatopoieia formed the 
real basis of language. 

Lucretius de KD.,^ lib. v., vv. 1027-1388 :— 

At varios lingusB sonitus Natura subegit 
Mittere, et utilitas expressit nomina rerum : 
Non alia longe ratione atque ipsa videtur 
Frotrahere ad gestum pueros infantia lingusB ; 
Quom facit, ut digito^ quaa sint prassentia^ monstret : 

Sentit enim vim quisque suam quod possit abuti. 

«««««« 

Froinde putare aliquem turn nomina distribuisse 
Bebus^ et inde homines didicisse vocabula prima, 
Desipere est : nam quur hie posset cuneta notare 
Vocibus, et varios sonitus emittere linguse^ 
Tempore eodem aliei faeere id non quisse putentur ? 
Fraeterea, si non aliei quoque vocibus usei 
Inter se fuerant» unde insita notities est ? 
Utilitas etiam, unde data est huie prima potestas, 
Quid vellet faeere, ut sciret, animoque videret ? 
Cogere item plureis unus, vietosque domare 
Non poterat^ rerum ut perdiscere nomina vellent : 
Nee ratione docere ulla, soadereque surdeis. 
Quid sit opus facto ; faciles neque enim paterentur. 
Nee ratione ulla sibi ferrent amplius aureis 
Yocis inauditos sonitus obtundere frustra. 

Fostremo, quid in hac mirabile tantopere est re, 
Si genus humanum, cui vox, et lingua vigeret. 
Fro vario sensu varias res voce notaret ; — 
Quom pecudes mutse, quom denique secla ferarum, 
DissimUeis soleant voces variasque ciere, 

* The old orthography of some of the words has been preserved. 
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Quom metus^ aut dolor est ; et quom jam gaudia gliscunt 7 
Quippe etenim licet in rebus cognoscere apertis. 

Irritata canum quom primum magna Molossildn 
MoUia ricta fremunt, duros nudantia denteis, 
Longe alio sonitu rabies districta minatur, 
Et quom jam latrant^ et vocibus omnia complent. 
At catulos blande quom lingua lambere tentant, 
Aut ubi eos lactant pedibus morsuque petentes^ 
Suspensis teneros imitantur dentibus haustus^ 
Longe alio pacto gannitu vocis adulant^ 
Et quom desertei baubantur in aedibus^ aut quom 
Plorantes fugiunt, submisso corpore, plagas. 

Denique non tinnitus item differre videtur, 
Inter equas ubi equus florenti SBtate juvencus 
Pinnigeri ssBvit calearibus ictus Am oris; 
Et fremitum patulis sub naribus edit ad arma ? 
Et quom sic alias concussis artubus hinnit. 

Postremo^ genus alituum varieeque volucres, 
Accipitres atque ossifragse mergeique marinis 
Fluctibus in salso victum vitamque petentes^ 
Longe alias alio jaciunt in tempore voces, 
Et quom de victu certant prsedaque repugnant. 
Et partim mutant cum tempestatibus ima 
Baucisonos cantus cornicum secla vetusta 
Corvorumque greges ; ubi aquam dicuntur et imbreis 
Poscere, et interdum ventos aurasque vocare. 

Ergo^ si variei sensus animalia cogunt^ 
Muta tamen quom sint, varias emittere voces ; 
Quanto mortaleis magis SBquum est tum potuisse 
Dissimileis alia atque alia res voce notare ? 

At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo^ quam IsBvia carmina cantu 
Concelebrare homines possent^ aureisque juvare. 

Sic unum quidquid paullatim protrahit aetas 
In medium, ratioque in luminis eruit oras. 
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Varro^ Lingua Latinay 1064, 20. 30 : — ^^ Vocabula piscium, 
pleraq. translata et terrestribus ex qu& parte similibus rebus ut 
anguillas linguata sudis/' 

Quinctil. Iftstit. Orat. viii. : — ^^ 'OpofiaTOiroitay id est fictio 
nominis, Graeeis inter maximas habita virtutes, nobis vix per- 
mittitur; et sunt plurima ita posita ab iis^ qui sermonem 
primi fecerunt, aptantes affectibus vocem/' 

Quinctil. Orat. viii. : — " Nomina aptare, non ali& libertate 
quam qua iUi primi homines rebus appellationes dederunt." 

Origen c. Cels. : — Aoyo^ fidOv^ koX diropprfro^ 6 irepl <l>va'€<D9 
ovofidrcop. *' The nature of names is a deep and mysterious 
subject." 

St. Augustin, a.d. 430 : — '^ In the case of things lifeless^ and 
to carry with it an impression, a certain analogy was allowed 
to come into pl|iy> as that of the softness or hardness of things. 
The very words levis and asper have a lightness and asperity 
in their sound ; voluptas, pleasure^ is a sofb^ as crux, cross, is 
a harsh word : mel, honey^ is as sweet to the ear as honey 
is to the taste ; acre, sour^ is bitter to both ; lana, wool, and 
vepreSy a bramble, are as rough to the ear as the things they 
mean a)*e to the touch. The Stoics considered a concord 
between sound and sense to be the very cradle of language.^' 

SuidaSf Lexicon: — ^Opo/iaroiroita Si i<m ^i^ iilfi/qai^ 
wpo^ rijp iroi&nyra rov inrofeeifiipov ^ov. " Onomatopoieia is 
an imitation of the voice^ in reference to the quality of the 
sound which is the subject thereof.'^ 

Dionysius Halicam. : — MeyaKrj tovtwp apx^f >cal SiSacscaKo^ 
fj ^vav;, fi iroiovaa fUfi/ryrucoif^ 'q/ia^ koI deriKoif^ t&p opofid- 
Twp, oh SiyXoOrat rh irparffiara. "A great principle and 
teacher of thesis (onoma) is nature^ which makes us (to be) 
imitative and productive of nouns (or names) by which things 
are set forth." 

Alex. Aphrodisiensis (Oxon. 1481, foL) : — Td opSfiara scat 
rit prifiaTa tfxopal, ai Bk <lxopal (f>va€i, rit apa opo/iara seal rd 
prjfiara <t)wr€i. "Nouns and verbs are sounds; therefore nouns 
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and sounds are by nature/' (See Dr. Laurenz Lersch, *'Die 
Spraohphilosophie der Alten/' i., p. 89 ; Bonn, 1838.) 

Antonius, Epig. Ixxvi. (edit. Lemaire) : — 
Gallorum Cantus^ et orantes gutture corvosj 
Et vooum quidquid bellus et ales habetj 
Omnia oum similes ita voce ut ficta negentur 
Non potes humanee vocis habere sonum. 

Petrua Niffidiua (the elder), Commentariis : — '' Nomina 
verbaque non positu fortuito, sed quadam-vi ac ratione naturao 
facta esse P. Nigidius in Grammaticis Commentariis docet ; rem 
sane in philosophise dissertationibus celebrem. Quseri enim 
solitum apud philosophos, (f}^^ rii opofuiTa sint, ^ ffia-ei. In 
eam rem multa argumenta dicit, cur videri possent verba 
esse naturalia magis quam arbitraria/' 

IsaacFomus, De Foemat, Cantu (see "De Arte Grrammaticae/*) 
p. 66; Oxford, 1676; and London, 1688: — ''Nunc vero ita 
comparatum est ut animalium quae vulgo bruta creduntur 
melior longe quam nostra, hfic in parte videatur conditio, ut« 
pote quae promptius et forsan felicius sensus, et cogitationes 
suas sine interprete significant, quam illi que quando mortales, 
praesertim si peregrino utatur sermone.^' 

The Indian oommentator on Yaska^a Nirukta^ a 
Sanskrit work on Etymology dating 400 years B,c,, 
remarking on the fact that among many qualities one 
only is chosen as the name of the object, says : " You 
may well ask why this is so. But, my friends, go 
and ask the world. Quarrel with the world, for it is 
not I who made this law. For although all nouns are 
derived from verbs, yet the choice of one action (which 
is to be predicated in preference to others) is beyond 

any control Words are fixed in the world 

we cannot say how {svabhdvatah^ by nature).'* (Quoted 
by Professor Max Mullery Anc. San^k. Lit., p. 167.) 
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In the Mahabhashya (b.c. 200) we are told that 
" A word is that through which, when uttered, there 
is cognition (of objects of sense) ; or, in the world, a 
noise {dhwani) * with a recognized sense is called a 
wordP 

Among French authors the following are selected: — 

Charles Nodier, Bes OnomatopSeBy ed. 1828, Preface, p. 11: — 
•* L'onomatopee est le type des langues prononcees^ at Thiero- 
glyphe le type des langues 6crites/' 

Ibid,^ p. 15: — " Independamment des mots formes par 
imitatidfiy il y a dans les langues un tres grand nombre de mots 
qui, sans avoir la meme origine^ n'en sont pas moins composes 
tr^s naturellement et doivent ^tre rapportes & ?onomatop6e, 
ou fiction de nom/' 

Biondelliy Etudes linguistiques : — ^* Lorsque nous considSrons 
{il ragguardevole numero) le nombre remarquable d'onomatop6es 
^pars 9a et \k dans les langues, et surtout les onomatopees qui 
eonservent encore les marques de leur formation premiere, nous 
ne saurions douter de la tendance naturelle chez Thomme a 
representer les objets sous leurs formes les plus distinctes/' 

Pictet, LesAryas Primitifsy Introduction, p. 12 : — "En these 
generale, lorsque deux mots de meme son se trouvent pre* 
senter le m^me sens dans deux idiomes difGsrents, il en r6sultey 
tout d'abord, une propension a croire, soit a une transmission, 
soit a une commune origine, a ^exception de ce qu'on appelle 
les onomatopees qui naissent d'une imitation directe" 

Ibid.y Yol. ii., p. 347 : — ''H est certain que d'anciennes ono- 
matop6es se eonservent souvent a travers leS siecles^ et que 
retrouvees dans les diverses branches d^une mSme famille de 
langues, elles concourent a en d6montrer Funite primitive/' 

M, Zittre, Hist, de la Langue Frangaise (Paris, 1869), vol. i. 
* This word dhwani is connected with the A.S. dyn^ confused noise. 
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pp. 26^ 27 : — ^^ Sans doute VEtymologie ne mene pas encore et, 
on en pent dire^ ne menera jamais a toacher les origines et les 
sons primordiaux d'oil les langues sont sorties par un dSvelop- 
pement r^gulier. Mais, pourtant, elle a fait bien de chemin 
dans cette voie aseendante vers ,le passe de notre histoire, et 
elle en fera certainement bien davantage a mesure que le 
cercle de ses comparaisons s'6tendra, et que, dans chacune des 
grandes families d'idiomes, elle aura reussi a distinguer, avec 
une precision suffisante, les el6ments radicaux. Les espaces 
interm6diaires lui sont ouverts^ et le fait est, que la faculty 
qui transforme est de m6me nature que la faculte qui cr6a; 
les transformations 6tant dans tons les cas, une creation pour 
une part/' 

E. Renan, Origine du Langage (Paris, 1858), pp. 136, 137 : 
— '' La langue des premiers hommes ne fut done, en quelque 
Borte, que rScho de la nature dans la conscience humaine. • « 
Dans les langues s6mitiques et dans THebreu, en particulier, 
la formation par onomatopee est tr^s-sensible pour un grand 
nombre de racines, et pour celles surtout qui portent un ca- 
ractere marqu6 d'antiquitfi et de monosyllabisme." 

• 

Idenij ch. vi. p. 136 : — '' L'onomatopSe, ou Pimitation, parait 
avoir et6 le proc6d6 d'apr&s lequel I'humanite primitive forma 
les appellations. La voix humaine 6tant a la fois signe et sofiy 
il 6tait naturel que Ton prit le son de la voix pour signe des 
aons de la nature. D'ailleurs, comme le choix de I'appellation 
n'est point arbitraire, et que jamais I'homme ne se d^ide a 
assembler des sons au hasard pour en faire les signes de la 
pens6e, on pent affirmer que de tous les mots actuellement 
usit^s, il n'en est pas un seul qfii n'ait eu sa raison sujfisante, 
et ne se rattache a travers mille transformations a une 61ection 
primitive. 

'' Or, le motif determinant pour le choix des mots a du 6tre, 
dans la plupart des cas, le desir d'imiter Tobjet qu'on voulait 
exprimer. L'instinct de certains animaux suffit pour les porter 

f2 
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a ce genre d'imitation, qui, faute de principe rationel, reste chez 
eux inf6cond/' 

German scholars* have written largely on onomatops ; 

the following passages show the tendency of their 

thoughts. 

Heyse^ C. W. -C., System der S^rach-Wissenachaft, &c. (Berlin, 
1856) p. 90. — (Translation.) ''If we consider on the one 
hand the different kinds of natural sounds, and, on the other, 
the stock of words which belong to inteUigent speech, we 
shall find many close points of contact and transition between 
the two/' 

Herder (der Uraprung der Sprache) was a strenuous defender 
of onomatopoieia, but in later life he abandoned his belief. 

Steinthal, der Ursprung der Sprache (Berlin, 1858). — " It is 
inconceivable that anyone should be hardy enough to deny 
that onomatopoieia was the primaeval tendency of language 
which has furnished us with all elements of words.'' 

Ibid, — *' The word belongs not only to the speaker but also 
to the hearer. Comprehension and speech are only different 
effects of the power of language." 

Bopp, Comparative Orammar (Trans, into English by E. B. 
Eastwick). — "Of every thing in nature, of every animal, of 
every plant, speech can seize one property to express the whole 
of it." 

Pottf Etymologische Forachungen (Lemgo, 1833.) — ''There 
is unquestionably a certain meaning, appropriateness, and 
symbolic power in sound." 

JBunsen, Outlines. — "Language has all the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of vegetable nature." 

» F. Wallner Jleher den Vrsprung der Sprache, Miinster, 1838 ; 
Woigtman, J[>*c Bau-wau Theorie, Dresden, 1865 ; Diez, translated 
into English by Cayley, 1863, and his StymologiscJies by T. R. Don- 
kin, 1865 ; L. Wienborg, Das Geheimniss des Worts^ Hamburg, 
1852. 
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Idem, — " The Imitative nature of Language consists in an 
artistic imitation, not of things, but of the rational expression 
which an object produces by its qualities/' 

BunseUy Egypt's Place in Universal History^ vol. iv. p. 485 \-^ 
" Primitive language spoken with rising and falling cadences ; 
elucidated by gesture ; accompanied by pure picture writing ; 
every syllable a word, every word a full substantive one, 
representable by a picture." 

Professor Max Miiller,* as is well known, is deci* 
dedly opposed to the theory of onomatopoieia, but still 
he makes admissions which tell in its favour. Thus 
he allows that ^^onomatopoeias are material for lan- 
guage — stepping-stones to it." This is all that the 
most advanced onomatopist desires to establish. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller also admits that ^^ There is a vast 
stock of onomatopoeias in every language ; some words 
originally expressive of sounds only, might be trans- 
ferred to other things which have some analogy with 
sound." 

Every thing that so excellent a scholar writes is 
valuable, we therefore cite, from his "Science of 
Language," two or three more ideas. 

" Every thing in language, but the roots, is intelli- 
gible, and can be accounted for," — ^p. 260. "They 
[the roots] are phonetic types produced by a power 
inherent in human nature." — p. 370. Language is 
built up by the mind of man, " guided only by innate 
laws, or by an instinctive power," — p. 296. But at 

* The Languages of the Seat of War in the East, second edition, 
London, 1856. Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series, 
1861 ; Second Series, 1864j, London* 
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p. 346 he says, " We cannot deny the possibility that 
a language might have been formed on the principle 
of imitation :" which is afterwards (p. 351) amusingly 
modified by the remark that ^^ though a language 
might have been made out of the roaring, fizzing, 
hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, banging, slam- 
ming, and rattling sounds of nature, the tongues with 
which we are acquainted, point to a different origin.'^ 

A few passages from English writers will end these 
selections. 

Home Tooke, Diversions of Purleyy vol. i. p. 62: — ^''The 
dominion of speech is erected upon the down&ll of interjec- 
tions. Without the artful contrivances of language, mankind 
would have nothing hut interjections with which to communicate, 
orally, any of their feelings/' 

Campbell^ Rhetoric : — " Onomatopoeia is not a word invented 
on the basis of sound-imitation, but the transformation of a 
sound-name into a vocable/' 

Bev. R, Garnett^ Essays on the Nature and Analysis of the Verb, 
pp. 289 to 342 :— " We believe'.with Mr. Max Miiller, that all 
language is reducible to rootSy which are either the bases of 
abstract nouns, or are pronouns denoting relations of place, 
which latter we believe to have arisen from interjectional or 
onomatopic elements.'' 

Trench, The Study of Words, 4th ed., p. 15 :— '* He [man] 
did not thus begin the world with names, but with the power of 
naming; for man is not a mere speaking machine; God did 
not teach him words, as one of us teaches a parrot, from 
without; but gave him a capacity, and then evoked the capa- 
city which he gave." 

John Stuart Mill, St/stem of Logic ratiocinative and induC' 
tive, vol. i., chap, ii., p. 23 : — '* A name, says Hobbes {Compu^ 
tation of Logic, chap, ii.) is a word taken at pleasure to serve 
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for a mark which may raise in our mind a thought like to 
some thought we had before^ and which being pronounced to 
others^ may be to them a 8iffn of what thought the speaker 
had (or had not). This simple definition of a name as a word 
(or set of words) serving liie double purpose of a mark to 
recall to ourselves the likeness of a former thought^anda sign 
to make it known to others appears unexceptionable. But 
seeing names ordered in speech are signs of our conceptions, 
it is manifest they are not signs of the things themselves ; 
for that the sound of this word stone should be the si^n of a 
stone cannot be understood in any sense but this, that he 
that hears it collects that he who pronounces it thinks of 
a stone J^ 

Ibid., chap, v., on the Natural History of the Variations in 
the Meaning of Terms, p. 237 :—" The history of a word, by 
showing the causes which determine its use^ is a better guide 
to its employment than any definition; for definitions can 
only show its meaning at the particular time, or at most, the 
series of its successive meanings, but its history may show 
the law by which the succession was produced/' 

Rev. FredericTc William Farrar, Origin of Language^ chap, 
viii. p. 88 : — '' The theories of the Interjectional and Onomato- 
poetic origin of language are not in reality difierent, and both 
of them might, without impropriety, be classed under the 
better name Onomatopoeia ; for, in point of fact, the impulsive 
instinct to reproduce a sound is precisely analogous to that 
which gives vent to a sensation by an inteqection." 

Ibid., chap, iv., p. 39 :— '' If language was a human inven- 
tion, and was due to a gradual development, there must have 
been a time in man's history when he was possessed of nothing 
but the merest rudiments of articulate speech, in which, there- 
fore, he must have occupied a lower grade than almost any 
existing tribe/' 

Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Mymohgy, Introduction, 
p. iii, .-—After saying that a rational inquirer will not be satis- 
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fied until he meets with a principle adequate to give rise to 
the use of language, he goes on, " Now one such principle at 
least is universally admitted, under the name of Onomatopoeia^ 
when a word is made to imitate or represent a sound character- 
istic of the object it is intended to designate, as Ban^, Crachy 
PuTTy WhizZf Hum. In uncivilized languages the conscious- 
ness of the imitative character of certa.in words is sometimes 
demonstrated by their composition with verbs like my, or <fo, 
to signify making a noise Uke that represented by the word 
in question," 

The reader who has attentively considered the fore- 
going opinions (whichi could be much increased in 
number) cannot fail to have remarked their diversities 
and similitudes. The greatest diversity of opinion 
seems to prevail on what an onomatop is; while sin* 
gular unanimity is manifest in the declaration that 
language had an onomatopic origin. Professor Max 
Miiller is the important exception to this general 
unanimity, and even he confesses that a language 
might have been so formed. It is clear that these 
writers viewed the question more from a poetic and 
philosophic point of view than from a scientific and 
analytical one. Some of these scholars appear to think 
that words are the natural correlatives of form, that 
the sound is moulded on the form and being presented 
to the ear, as rays of light are presented to the eye, 
necessarily and inevitably occasion a perception of the 
object intended ; others seem to believe that sound is, 
as it were, plastic, and is itself moulded by the wiU of 
the speaker into the verisimilitude of the object spoken 
of; others, again, deduce words from interjectional 
noises, and others from the imitative faculty of man 
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which led him to recognize objects by the sounds 
emanating from them. It is not too harsh a judg- 
ment to pronounce on the majority of these unscho- 
lastic opinions if we set them aside as mere poetry 
and dreaming. Of course we do not mean that all the 
eminent men from whom we have quoted are unprac- 
tical dreamers, but that they, having discovered that 
the beginnings of language must have been onomatopic, 
instead of patiently analyzing facts so as to find what 
onomatops really are, allowed themselves to speculate, 
to argue, and theorize^ as to what was or was not a 
probable starting point for language. It forms, how- 
ever, no part of our present purpose to descant upon 
the views we have quoted. The object of this section 
is to place before our readers an historical summary of 
what has hitherto been said of onomatops. In the 
next section our own views will be fully set forth.* 



• This Section (Sect. I.) is due to the researches of the Count 
de G.-Liancourt. — F.P. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT ONOMATOPS EEALLY ARE. 

In the preceding section we have stated as succinctly 
as possible the views of preceding writers on the 
nature of onomatops, but have spent no time in dis- 
cussing them. It seems to us that, with the excep- 
tion of mme of the more recent, their interest is 
mainly historical, enabling us to see that the general 
sentiment of philologists for thousands of years has 
tended towards the onomatopic origia of speech. The 
reason why this idea has never been consolidated into 
the basis of a real science of language is that it pre-^ 
sents so tempting a subject for the poetic faculty of 
our species to dream over. No sooner does the mind 
realize the notion of an imitative origin for words 
than an impulse almost irresistible leads the speculator 
to ponder on the stiU and gentle, the sweet and soft, 
the hurrying and boisterous, the grand, terrifying, yea, 
horrifying sounds that alternately please and startle 
the ear of man. The lion's roar and the bulbul's 
song, the crash of bursting rocks, the howl of the 
eddying tempest, and the gentle ripple of the murmur- 
ing stream, are felt to be the monitors of man, impart- 
ing to him, with nature's untiring pertinacity, the 
mysterious art of inspiring sentiment and arousing 
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thought by aid of sound aloue. The poetic instincts 
within us axe awakened by such reflections^ and the 
imagination at once busies itself in framing theories 
and in explaining away facts. The ludgment is fasci- 
nated by L pllng Loo. 

There can be no doubt that many words owe their 
being to the imitation of natural sounds, and many 
more bear the semblance of such a genealogy ; but 
still, as sceptics have repeatedly pointed out, though 
languages are enriched by such imitative vocables, 
they do not constitute the essential basis. They are 
tributaries, not the parent stream. After the excision 
of all words that can fairly be considered imitative, 
there always remains a small but important residuum 
that obstinately resists, any reasonable effort to demon- 
strate its evolution from either the heavens or the 
earth. 

Now this general concurrence of opinion as to the 
onomatopic origin of words, and the inability, at the 
same time, to explain the process of evolution, must 
be primarily occasioned, or at all events largely 
affected, by the want of a clear and rational definition 
of what an onomatop really is. It is for this reason 
that we think it of essential importance to explain in 
this section what we mean when we speak of onoma^ 
tops ; so that we may not be confounded with poets 
and dreamers, who are charmed by a name to which 
they attach no proper sense. 

And, first, we must remark that those who seek to 
deduce all our words from the sounds of animals and 
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the elements, do not seem to perceive that, by so 
doing, they reduce man below the level of the brute. 
We have nothing to object to that on sentimental 
grounds ; but we do object to it on the score of 
logical inconsistency. For in all historical time man 
has been in advance of the brute, and the qualities 
that have kept him in advance must have been those 
that brought him to the front ; and first among 
these qualities is language itself. But were this not 
so, it is surely unreasonable to argue that the animal 
which has always shown the largest amount of intel- 
lectual capacity, should, in the beginning, have pos- 
sessed the very least ; insomuch as to have been 
unable to express its passions by sounds until it had 
acquired the art from other creatures. It must not 
be forgotten that the purely imitative theory carried 
to its -logical conclusion brings mankind to a time of 
absolute dumbness, — ^when the dog could bark and 
the monkey could chatter, but the man could utter 
never a word. This view of the argument is some- 
thing like a reducHo ad absurdum. Furthermore, if 
we suppose our species to have acquired the power 
of speech by nothing but imitation, we are at once 
deprived of all spontaneity. Without going so far as 
M. Renan, and asserting that " spontaneity is every- 
thing," we yet think it very certain that human 
beings are, at least, as capable of originating as the 
inferior animals ; and if a dog could bark untaught of 
man, so man may be safely accorded the power of 
speaking untaught of the dog. Again, there seemi? 
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something unaccountably contradictory in maintaining 
that the progenitors of our race were so hopelessly 
imbecile that they could not cry out if they were 
hurt, and yet were intelligent enough to perceive the 
advantages that would accrue from an interchange of 
ideas, and to set themselves to overcome their great 
natural defect. Did anyone ever hear of an idiot 
arguing within himself that idiotcy is folly, and re- 
solving to desist from foolish pranks and become a 
savant ? The two ideas seem utterly irreconcileable. 
There is yet another and imanswerable argument why 
human beings have as great a claim to spontaneity in 
their use of sound as other creatures, and that is the 
possession of the means of articulation. What process 
of imitation could have given to man his mouth, teeth, 
palate, tongue, and vocal cords ? Can we suppose a 
creature possessed of appropriate organs without the 
capacity for their use ? This argument requires no 
elaboration. As it is simply absurd to suppose that 
imitation could have conferred on human beings the 
faculty of speech^ so is it altogether beyond credence 
that the organs of speech should exist without the 
<5apacity for their employment.* 

Pure imitation, then, fails to account for language ; 

* Ab it miglit be urged that parrots, magpies, &c., have the 
organs necessary for articulate speech, and yet do not talk unless 
specially instructed, we here remark that the wild-wood screams of 
the parrot, &c., form the natural language of those creatures. 
What the parrot is taught is the art of regulating his screams, 
and bringing them into conformity with a human standard. The 
bird, in fact, is not taught to 9peak, but to speak a new language. 
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and the recognition of this fact has led to the sugges- 
tion that all words grew out of emotional sounds,— 
the sudden and uncontrollable ejaculations which ex- 
press the transitory passions. It will be seen that 
this theory goes to the other extreme ; for, as the first 
supposition reduces man to an incapable dunmiy, pain- 
fully imitating sound after sound of the more advanced 
brute, so this theory, casting aside imitation, rests en- 
tirely on man's spontaneity. In the first case the 
Jiuman animal originates nothing ; in the second, blind 
impulse originates everything. However convenient 
such a theory might be, the words we now-a-days 
use persistently refuse .to be reduced to interjections. 
Furthermore, under such au hypothesis our reason 
assures us that we should find one word only to ex- 
press one idea all over the world, more especially those 
primitive ideas that must have been among the very 
first such a process called fortL Some form of ^^ohl" 
should be the word for " woe '' all over the world, and 
it could never be subject to phonetic corruption from 
its extreme simplicity, and its constant reference back 
to nature. This we know is not the feet. Every man 
of every race cries out "oh I" when he is hurt, — ^M. 
Du Chaillu tells us that when the gorilla received his 
death-blow he exclaimed, in the most terrific and 
human-like voice, "ah I" — but man uses some widely 
different sound when he speaks of the injury he has 
received. So far fi:om finding but one word to express 
one emotion the very reverse is in reality the case. 
Even the simplest and most barbarous language is 
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found to offer a choice of vocables for any idea the 
speaker may desire to express."" The alternative words, 
too, are as diverse in construction as can well be 
imagined. Take, for example, the English sorrow 
and griefs both of which are as hopelessly removed 
from any conceivable interjection as they are from 
each other; and comparing these with the Sanskrit 
rodana and didpana, we have at once four vocables 
radically distinct to represent one of the prime emo- 
tions.^ 

History is, furthermore, altogether against the inter- 
jectional theory. Many instances occur of words 
passing into unmeaning exclamations ; but we meet 
with very few undoubted interjections assuming the 
powers of ordinary vocables. Thus, alas/ is derived 
from la^-iLSy lass'itvde^ the being hose^ or re-Uixed; 
so the Greek ayky "quick!" "good!" "come on!" sprang 
from a base that is also found in the Latin agOy age-- 
dura (for agendum)^ agesis, meaning " to set in motion," 
to ag^'-tate (Fr. agir). It is not improbable that 
these broken-down words may have deceived inquirers 

^ We mean, of course, the native speaker bxA his own ideas ; not 
that a barbarous language can express civilized refinements. 

^ Sorrow is the Gothic sawrgcm^ the .Norse «ory, connected with 
the words sough and io sighy the Sans, soka, allied to swas, to 
breathe, to heave sighs, Oriefy Fr. grher, Ital. gravare, to op- 
press ; from Lat. gravis, heavy, Sans, gtiru, with which also is con* 
nected the Gothic kauritha, kaurs, A.S. caru, Eng. care, Lat. 
cura, and that which exhibits tokens of care or is curious, Bodana 
from rud and ru, to m^ke a rowy to roar* Aldpana, from lap^ to 
speak, to sound, to use the lips. 
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once penetrated with the notion that interjections 
formed a rational base for language. The sounds 
which human beings uttered from the promptings of 
impulse only are very few, and what is more to the 
point they are altogether wanting in descriptive power. 
The necessity for flmding both a descriptive and a plas- 
tic basis for language led the authors of this book to 
the conviction that speech could only fluid its origin 
among the sounds which are completely under the 
control of man. A potter could never shape pots to 
his wish out of clay that started spontaneously into 
regular forms ; neither could a speaker modulate^ into 
descriptive vocables sounds that started forth impul- 
sively only upon the awakening of the passions. 
Such reflections seem to dispose finally of the interjeo- 
tional theory, and to throw the inquirer of necessity 
upon some other source. That other source, as we 
have indicated in the " Introduction/' is found in the 
illimitable number of sounds, other than exclamatory, 
which all creatures possessed of appropriate organs 
can emit or not at pleasure. These sounds, it will be 
remarked, are not necessarily imitative ; for they are 
peculiarly subjective, and can be occasioned by a thought 
as well as by a fact. Not that we suppose for a mo- 
ment that thought primarily suggested words ; on the 
contrary, we maintain that words occasioned thought. 
The facts of life were the first monitors. Man in his 
animal state bit, grasped, swallowed, snarled, licked, 
fought, ran, and felt the emotions of fear and love; 
and actions and impulses such as these being continu- 
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ally repeated and experienced by particular organs 
and in' particulars Ways, were gradually felt to be 
symbolized by the sounds and gestures with which 
they were constantly accompanied. 

The important part which gesticulation played in 
early language must never be lost sight of. " Loqua- 
oissimsa manus, linguosi digiti, silentium clamosum.'' ' 
All uncultivated languages supplement their defective 
vocabulary by gestures which are frequently as ex- 
pressive as words themselves. The language of the 
Kafirs of South Africa, for example, to the ear consists 
of a succession of clicks. Two, three, and many clicks 
are uttered, to which sense is given by expressive 
gestures ; insomuch that it is jokingly said Kafirs can- 
not talk at night without a fire. The same, to a lesser 
extent, is true of more advanced idioms. Everyone 
will recollect the following scene : When a high priest 
in Greece was celebrating, with pomp and solemnity, 
the services of the gods at Athens, a messenger 
entered the temple, and going straight to the altar, 
threw himself on his knees, and with extended arms 
exclaimed, " O Lord, thy son lost his life yesterday 
on the battle-field I " .... The priest immediately 
took his tiara from his head, and deposited it upon 
the altar as a sign of mourning . . . . " but," continued 
the messenger, ^^ he died while fighting the enemy I '' 
Then the father and priest instantly replaced his tiara 
on his head, and unconcernedly continued his sacrifice 

* Cassiodorus Yarro, '^ De Linguft LatinS.," iv. 51. 

o 
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to the gods. There is a marvellous depth of poetry in 
such gestures, they symbolize by a motion the most 
subtle impulses, — grief, humility, joy, content, glory, 
and all of them together.' 

We have, however, not yet given our definition of 
an onomatop, or rather the sense in which we employ 
the word throughout this treatise ; and one reason for 
not doing so is that it is no easy task to formulate 
what is nevertheless clear to the conception. What 
is foregone will, however, enable the reader to see the 
view we entertain of language itself, and will act 
as a gloss on the following, which we think the most 
apt words to describe an onomatop : — A sound con- 
sdously uttered for a purpose. Perhaps we could do 
without the word " consciously," for everything done 
with intent must be performed consciously ; but we 
think it better to insert the word so that it may be 
immistakeably apparent that we consider the will of 
the utterer an essential factor. When a pig screams 
it gives vent to interjections ; when it murmurs over 
the trough it utters onomatops. So also the yell of 

a Marsh, in his "Lectures on the English Language/' pp. 487, 
488, gives the following surprising instances of gesture : — ^" The lan- 
guage of gesture is so well understood in Italy, that when King 
Ferdinand returned to Naples, after the revolutionary movement 
of 1822^ he made an address to the lazzaroni from the balcony of 
the palace, wholly by signs which, in the middle of the most 
tumultuous shouts, was perfectly understood by the public ; and it 
is traditionally affirmed that the famous conspiracy of the Sicilian 
Vespers was organized wholly by facial signs, not even the hand 
being employed." 
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the lion is an interjection, but the roar is a genuine 
onomatop, uttered consciously for the purpose of terri- 
fying the prey. 

Few people are aware of the fact that the lion's 
roar is systematic. In proof that it is so^ we give the 
following narrative from the experience of S. Gerard, 
the lion-killer. This undaunted hunter was once, 
early in the morning, at the foot of the Atlas, se- 
lecting a recess under a projection of a rock whence 
he could easily observe the plain, and be himself pro- 
tected in the rear. When established and ready for 
work, with his two guns, his pipe, his biscuit and 
flask, he had his ingenious triangle displayed and 
planted in front on the sand of the desert. He then 
sat down, drew a telescope from his knapsack, and 
waited the arrival of an antagonist. Soon a clattering 
noise was heard, like horses' feet, as though a squad 
of Arabs were riding on the rocks hanging over his 
head, which inspired the single-handed man with 
serious reflections. Then there was a perfect silence : 
no Arab could be seen. At a quarter of a mile off, a 
monstrous bison-like animal was moving. It was a 
lion of gigantic stature, such as Gerard had never seen 
before. The animal now advanced in a right line 
toward the rock, sometimes crawling and beating the 
sand with fearful blows, his tail serving as a fllail ; 
sometimes erect, — ^his mane about four feet wide in 
front. When arrived within forty yards of Gdrard, 
the Hon excavated a hole in the sand, six feet in 
circumference and eighteen^ inches deep i then putting 

G 2 
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his mouth in the hole, he began to roar in so terrific k 
manner that all animated creation within hearing 
ought to have been transfixed and unable to move. 
The most remarkable fact was that the lion turned 
round and round the hole when . roaring, so as to 
deceive the hearer, who thus could not determine 
from whence the sound proceeded. The strategy of 
the noise being performed, the lion passed to mimicry 
no less terrible. He made a new move in advance 
toward Gerard, intending to frighten him with his 
glaring, fiery eyes. Sometimes crawling, sometimes 
erect, sometimes beating the sand, sometimes gnashing 
the teeth in a savage manner. The space was now 
Qonsiderably lessened, and the tragedy was nearing 
the final bound. In one jump the monster could 
reach his foe. Gerard raised his gun, and pointed at 
the shoulder, where a ball would destroy the animal 
at once. But the lion was stopped by the puzzling 
triangle. Three small iron rods an inch in diameter, 
six feet high, each forming a reversed pyramid. 
Gerard was so struck with the magnificent form of the 
creature, and with the ingenuity of his tactics, that he 
was inwardly regretting the necessity of killing the 
noble brute. Their four eyes were gazing at one 
another with a seeming interrogation. The thunder 
was calm, the animal was puzzled to the utmost at the 
aspect of that other animal which had not been cowed 
by the demonstrations made against him. The lion 
was astonished, feeling himself in presence of a mys- 
tery. He stopped in his advance^ turned back, tail 
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down, and went quietly off never to show himself 
again. 

Why, then, do not all creatures talk, since they can 
and do utter the sounds from which language is elabo- 
rated ? The reply may take the form of a question — 
How do we know that they do not talk in a way 
sufficient for their needs? When a hen finds a 
sprinkle of com, she clucks with a peculiar sound that 
brings her chickens rapidly from every direction in 
the farmyard ; but should a cat appear instead of corn, 
she lifts up her head and utters a sudden noise that 
puts all her brood on guard. This is certainly effective 
language. It will, however, be rejoined that as the 
hen clucks now, so there is every reason to believe she 
always did and always will cluck ; the sound is im- 
pulsively and instinctively uttered, and so on. Human 
beings, on the other hand, do not now utter the same 
sotmds they used to utter only a few hundred years 
ago, and we know that, in a few generations, the 
words we now use will cease to be understood. To 
this argument we reply, first, that the fact that lan- 
guage changes need not alter the nature of its origin ; 
and, secondly, that the reason for these changes in 
the use of sounds is to be found in the mental consti- 
tution of man. Qranted that animals are purely 
instinctive, — man, we know, certainly is not. Man 
possesses a power of will to do, or not to do, and 
he is not slow to use his power, being ever pursued 
by an insatiable love of change. The spirit of Dis- 
satisfaction with every state in which he may exist. 
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is a very characteristio difference between man and 
brute. " Man never is, but always to be blest." How 
low soever in the scale of civilization the human being 
may be, we still find him bent on increasing his 
gratifications. Even the most stationary nations are 
always busy in devising new delights, from a jconstant 
sense of dissatisfaction with those they already enjoy* 
The civilized man is for ever striving to augment his 
wealth; the semi-oivilized seeks to gratify in new 
ways his lusts ; the uncivilized strives to increase his 
food. The whole human family is divided among 
these three classes, and in each the mainspring of 
action is Dissatisfaction. As Mr. J. S. Mill wisely 
pointed out, all the improvements in the world result 
from the labour of "discontented" men. This dis- 
satisfied yearning for something not yet attained 
proceeds from cerebral peculiarity. It is man's 
iSixxTvvxpcLO'Ca. Every other creature is satisfied with 
the food it eats and the natural functions it ordinarily 
performs, and manifests no wish to change its ac- 
customed course; hence they do to-day what they 
did yesterday, for no other reason than because they 
did it the day before ; and this is instinct. How 
man became possessed of his faculty for discontent, 
that is, how man became man, forms no part of this 
treatise to explain. Darwin, Wallace, and Huxley 
have proved conclusively that existing animal natures 
are the results of progressive developments. This is 
a fact ; and it is a fact that accounts perfectly for man's 
possession of articulate speech. The gratification of 
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the gregarious instinot which the human animal shares 
with the monkey, afforded opportunities for the inter- 
change of cries'"; and associated labour in procuring 
food, &o., combined with the constant desire for 
increased gratification, would gradually stamp upon 
those cries more and more precision of meaning, as 
the purposes to which they were applied became more 
and more precise. Hence we see the reason for the 
extreme plasticity of onomatopio bases. One simple 
onomatop may underlie scores of words that grew out 
of the primal idea, as will be abundantly illusti*ated 
in the next section when discussing the word " Law," 
Simple onomatops are susceptible of indefinite develop- 
ment, insomuch as to become the grand and expressive 
vocables of the most polished languages. Human 
speech is, indeed, a mass of onomatops. Language 
does not consist of onomatops and something else, but 
of nothing else than developed onomatops. Every 
sound was at one time significative, save only those 
produced by phonetic corruption. Onomatops are, 
therefore, roots— the bases of words ; but differ from 
what are ordinarily understood by roots in that they 
are the ovofiara struck by nature or natural processes, 
whereas roots are the discoveries of the etymologist. 

The word root has been hitherto misunderatood and 
misapplied. What is termed a root is frequently 
spoken of as a block, devoid of special signification ; 

*r See what is said about those born deaf in Introd. p. 10. 
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that it bears the same relation to a word that a block 
of marble does to a statue. It is said to be a mass 
of crude material which acquires sense and dynamic 
power only upon the performance of certain gram- 
matical operations. As long as these operations are 
unperformed, the root remains inert and lifeless. A 
root, however, cannot be an inutile lignum^ a truncusy 
but the very reverse ; it is a plastic force existing in 
every animal being. It is altogether a misnomer to 
speak of roots at all. We shall see this more clearly 
by reflecting on the manner in which we came by 
our knowledge of roots. The Semitic languages first 
familiarized us with the term, because in those lan- 
guages nearly all the words they contain are palpably 
deduced from sets of articulations, each of which com- 
prises three letters. These three fundamental letters, 
by the operation of certain definite changes in the 
vowels by which they are vocalized^ and by the addi- 
tion of particular auxiliary letters, produce large num- 
bers of words, each of which words bears a definite 
relationship to the three primitive letters on which it 
is based. The identical changes that produce any 
particular word from one triliteral cluster, would pro- 
duce an exactly similar word from any other cluster,* 
— the form of the two words would be alike, and they 
would differ only in the idea conveyed, which depends, 
of course, upon the meaning of the root operated upon. 
But these triliteral roots are never devoid of sense • 

» This is true theoretically ; in practice every root is not subject 
to every possible grammatical change. 
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on the contrary^ they are as perfectly apprehendible as 
the most developed vocable educed from them ; — ^they 
are, indeed, used as the third person singular of the 
past tense, and so have a constant place in spoken 
language. The word root is only a poetic description 
of the basis of a set of words, which grow from it as 
naturally, and apparently as irresistibly, as do the stem 
and branches from the root of a herb. The study of 
Sanskrit grammar, however, revealed another kind of 
root which appeared to have no definite relationship to 
the words educed from it, and which was never em- 
ployed in language without some grammatical adjunct, 
the addition of which not only modified the sense as- 
cribed to the root, but also gave the vitality necessary 
to make it into a real word. What, then, are these 
roots, and how did we come by them ? The answer 
is, that they are mere grammatical abstractions, and 
that we get them from ancient Indian grammarians, 
who subjected their old idiom to an exhaustive pro- 
cess of analysis, and by patiently stripping off fragment 
after fragment from the word in common use, ultimately 
arrived at a monosyllabic residuum to less than which 
the word could not be reduced without destroying its 
individuality. This final residuum was called by the 
Indians a dhdtUy which literally means an " ore " or 
"mineral," — the crude material from which the fin- 
ished vocable was wrought. It will, therefore, be 
evident that there is nothing sacred and inviolable iu 
Sanskrit roots, nothing connected with them that need 
be spoken of with awe, or wrought into any poetry ; 
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they are nothing more nor less than the smallest frag- 
ments to which Indian grammarians, according to the 
lights they possessed, were able to reduce the words of 
their language. This consideration wiU, we think, 
modify somewhat the superstitious reverence with 
which Sanskrit roots are generally regarded. "It is 
a Sanskrit root " is, apparently, held by many to be a 
conclusive argument — the ultima Thule — ^the last ap- 
peal. Any doubt upon the finality of a root is regarded 
as a kind of profanation, or a mania, akin to disbelief 
in the rotundity of the earth or the motion of the 
celestial bodies. Mr, Wedgwood makes the following 
very sensible observations on roots, which we quote 
entire, as they cannot be repeated too often until the 
present practice of philologists is abandoned :— 

'' Etymology is still at the stage where an arbitrary theory 
is accepted as the basis of scientific explanation. It is sup- 
posed that all language is developed from roots or skeletons 
of articulate sounds endowed with distinct and often very ah* 
stract meanings but incapable of being actually used in speech 
until properly clothed in grammatical forms. And this 
theory of roots takes the place of the elementary powers which 
form the basis of other sciences. The etymologist, who suc- 
ceeds in tracing a word to a Sanskrit root, is as well satisfied 
with the account he has rendered of his problem, as the astro- 
nomer who traces an irreg^arity in the orbit of a comet to 
the attraction of a planet, within whose influence it has been 
brought in its last revolution. Now in what condition is it 
possible that roots could have existed, before they were actually 
used in speech p If it be suggested that they were implanted 
by nature in the mind of man, bb some people have supposed 
that the bones of mammoths were created, at the same stroke 
with the other materials of the strata in which they are buried 
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— we can only gay that it is directly opposed to anything we 
observe in infants of the present day. But if it be said that 
no one supposes that the roots, as such^ ever had independent 
existence ; that they are merely fictions of the grammarians 
to indicate the core of a group of related words having simi- 
lar significations, or if they are regarded as the re- 
mains of some former condition of language, then they cease 
to afibrd a solid resting-place* and the origin of the roots 
themselves becomes as fit an object of inquiry, as of the words 
in actual use at the present day. Nor will the curiosity of a 
rational inquirer be satisfied until he meets with a principle 
adequate to give rise to the use of language in a being with a 
mental constitution, such as he is conscious of in himself, 
or observes in the course of development in the infants grow- 
ing up around him/' — (Introduction, pp. ii. iii.) 

We ourselves are anxious to be counted among the 
most devoted admirers of the wonderful scholarship 
enshrined in the noble language of the Brahmans, but 
we have not brought ourselves to the conviction that 
those ancient scholars were possessed of all linguistic 
knowledge, insomuch that their deductions are beyond 
all doubt the last words on the subject. On the 
contrary, we are rash enough to think that their 
conclusions are still open to the criticisms of scholars ; 
but at the same time we are prepared to receive their 
dicta with much reverence, from the conviction that 
the grammatical system of the Hindiis represents the 
accumulated wisdom of generations of patient and 
pains-taking workers, who laboured with unprecedented 
and, as yet, unrivalled zeal to elucidate the facts of 
their marvellous idiom. With thoughts and feelings 
such as these, and with a knowledge of the way in 
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which Sanskrit roots were educed, we do not hesitate 
to deal with these roots as we should deal with any 
other abstractions of former writers. 

As we have before said, it is a misnomer to speak 
of roots at all. The attentive reader of this book 
will find the clearest evidence that what are ordi- 
narily considered roots are in reality developed forms 
of yet earlier roots. Let us take as an illustration the 
root krit^ meaning " cut." The bases kvi^ kuU, kash^ 
and karn are certainly developed from krit by mere 
phonetic corruption. The form ktU^ with the guttural 
softened to a palatal gives birth to chtUj chatty chunt^ 
chimd^ and chum. When the cerebral t passes into r, 
as is frequently the case, from kut we also get kshur^ 
and from this last khur^ and chhwr^ chho^ chhtd^ and 
with a reappearance of the dental, as in kritj — chhid^ 
chhidr^ and chhed. The roots kshadj khadj khcmd^ 
khud^ khtmdy khan^ are parallel forms closely related 
to krit These many roots, all of which have the 
same meaning, " cut," must have been developed the 
one from the other. Again, the base klii^ ^^to be 
distressed," exists also in the forms khid^ kvt^ kunt^ 
kvtty kimd^ kathj kut. The word for " give " is found 
under the following forms : cW, rfay, day, ddS, ddsy 
dad, dadh, dhd ; and the word " grind " is expressed 
by the bases mrid^ mrady mtU, munty math, mtid, 
mtmd. Such instances might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, and they prove conclusively that by far the 
greater number of the Aryan roots we possess are 
developments from yet eailier roots. It is, however, 
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absurd to speak of the root of a root, and we, there- 
fore, eschew the term altogether. We call them hoses : 
and when our investigation reaches beyond . them to 
yet earlier forms, we find no inconsistency in speaking 
of the base of a base. 

In the Introduction (pp. 23, 27, 39), we have shown 
how primitive descriptive sounds became consolidated 
into words. In this section we have endeavoured to 
make clear the sense in which we employ the term 
onomatopy because in that consists the essential diffe*- 
rence between our views and those of former writers. 
The sense in which we employ that term permits us 
to answer the most difficult problem in the Science of 
Language, viz. the natural construction of bases or 
roots. The root is the ultima Thule^ or ratiOj of all 
preceding writers, even of Mr. Wedgwood ; for he only 
seeks to explain roots by referring them to some natural 
action which he believes to be graphically depicted by 
the sound that expresses it. Professor Max Miidl^ 
does not attempt an explanation, — ^^ Every thing in 
language, except the roots, is intelligible," he says/ 
The disciples of that excellent scholar have not yet 
advanced beyond their master, as witnesses the follow- 
ing from the Saturday Review of May 31, 1873 *':-^ 
'' Let us take any Aryan root, say the root vid. When 
we have traced all the various cognate forms up to 
the root, there we stick ; we can get no further. We 
see that vid means to see^ and therefore to know^ but 

• Science of Language, I. p. 260. ^ S. B. vol. 35, p. 720. 
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we cannot say why it should mean to see. If Mr. 
Wedgwood can tell us, we shall sincerely thank him. 
If he can show us how vid came to have the meaning 
of seeing whether by onomatopoeia or by any other 
process, we shall not have to give up one tittle of 
what we have already made out by the Comparative 
method; we shall only have learned something else 
into the bargain." Our definition of an onomatop will, 
we think, materially aid in the elucidation of such 
questions, by permitting bases to be dismembered and 
resolved into elemental fragments, as will be illus- 
trated further on in this FrsBfamen. 

The filling up of lexicons is a mere question of time 
and endeavour; the process once begun the result 
became inevitable. Sounds expressive of the simplest 
actions, a -g-*, gullet, swallow, •/•, lick, tongue, •/>• 
lip, suck, &c., gradually lost their spontaneous cha- 
racter by constant repetition, and so became the sym- 
bols of ideas. At first they were mere noises, produced 
by a particular organ, naturally calling attention to 
that organ and its functions ; and as long as they re- 
mained so they would be in what we might call the 
'^ spontaneous '' stage of language, in which any noise 
could be used by any being to serve any purpose 
desired. Gradually one complexion of sound, from its 
more expressive character, would gain the predomi- 
nance over others, and it would then cease to be spon- 
taneous ; it would have become a recognized name, a 
word, the symbol of an idea. These symbols of ideas 
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acquired intensity by doubling, as g-g-, gar^gle, Fr. 
gor-ge, &0.J and, losing their intensiveness by fami- 
liarity, were revivified by fresh duplication, or modified 
and distinguished from each other by the addition of 
other sounds as the humanizing process proceeded. 
These added sounds need not all of them have pre- 
viously existed as separate onomatops with special 
meanings of their own ; analogy would rather lead to 
the condiLsion that many of them must have been 
added by way of stress or accent, or as descriptive of 
particular states or actions. As Mr. Wedgwood has 
pointed out, sounds such as posh^ blob, gob, &c., are 
highly descriptive ; they need no interpreter ; it is 
impossible to differ as to the ideas their utterance 
awakens. The cerebral sibilant is a sound of this 
character, and it seems to have been added to many 
Aryan words as a kind of intensifier. Instances are 
found in the words rushj crash^ crushy dash, splash, 
smdshy with which may be contrasted ruUi creak, crack, 
dab, smack. The latter are clearly not so forcible as 
the former. The following Aryan bases all mean 
" strike," ^^ injure/' and in each case the cerebral sibi- 
lant seems added solely for the purpose of exaggerating 
the sound, because simpler forms exist for most of 
them : — ish, ush, kash, kishk, kkasl^ ghush^ chash, 
jash, jush, jiishy jhash, jhAsh, dhUsh, dhrish, pash, 
pish) prish, bash, briish, ydsh, rish, rash, lAsh, vash, 
vrish, nUsh, mush, sash, Hsh, hishk. 

A sharp dental, also, would give an idea of finality 
and decision to any onomatop, — an idea covered by 
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such words as down^ done with, there^ there's aii end. 
The following bases are offered in illustration: — at 
or ity to bind up ; krit^ to wrap up ; ArnY, to cut up ; 
kit (from A?i), to know ; chit^ to wake up ; chrit^ to blaze 
up ; dyut^ jyuty jut^ yuty to sparkle ; nrit^ to lead forth, 
dance {nri^ to lead) ; pat^ to fall down ; ynt^ to knock 
about ; and^a^, to strive after (ya, to go for). This sharp 
dental t by the air of decision it imparts to bases, is a 
rather apt exponent of the ideas intended by therCj 
thatj and is what may be called " the remote definite." 
Considering it to have this sense the residts are not a 
little curious when we seek to analyse old bases. For 
example the Sanskrit sad is the same as the English 
sitySetj which maybe resolved into s't", thes' = "exist" 
(Sans, asy English isj Lat. *-um), and the t* = " there.'' 
Sit is ^hen the equivalent of " exist there," which is 
by no means an unreasonable explanation. The base 
sthd^ ^^ stand,'' (Lat. sto^ stare) admits of a similar 
rendering ; but here the dental t or th has more the 
force of "down," so that sthd may mean "exist down," 
" be placed.'' The word " down " itself will be seen 
to be based upon a dental, which in Sanskrit takes the 
asper under the form adhas^ and the preposition adhi 
= super, upon, which may also come from the notion 
of placing down one thing upon another. 

The letter Sj besides its sense of '* being," is also 
commonly used to define that which is near, whether 
the nearness be of likeness or of vicinity. In this 
sense we find it in the Sanskrit sahj " he," ** this ;" 
sa and saha^ " along with," in the preposition sam^ 
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^^with/' and as the sign of the nominative case in 
Sanskrit and Latin. The Hindi ablative se^ " with, 
through, by means of/' is another instance. The 
letter s most clearly marks the difference between this 
and that in English ; this meaning ^^ the defined which 
is near," and that^ ^Hhe defined which is remote." 
For this reason we call s **the proximate definite." 
Abundant illustrations are readily found for its sense 
of nearness of likeness in such words as same^ similar^ 
such^ thus, as, so, the Sanskrit samaj ^^ like," the 
Hindi sdy "like," "similar;" and, in composition, in 
such words as aisd, " this-like," waisd, " that-like," 
&c., &c. The letter s in the form sam was frequently 
used in Sanskrit grammar as a verbal prefix to indicate 
proximity, as samgam = " to go with," samjnd = " to 
be conversant with ;" but this prefix was felt to be 
an addition to the base, insomuch that the verbal 
augment was inserted between it and the base ; thus 
in the preterite we say sam-a-gachchhaty "he went 
with," samra-jdnita, " he was conversant with," and 
not a-sangachchhat, a-sanjdnita. The more recent 
Sanskrit books, as for example the Mah&bharata, do, 
however, firequently place the augment in a position 
that shows a disposition on the part of these preposi" 
tions to become welded on to the verbal stems. The 
very preposition of which we are now speaking is 
treated thus in Mahabh. i. 5515, where we meet the 
word anwasancharat, "he traversed" (anu-a'Sam" 
char-at), instead of the regular form anusam-a-charat 
Here the preposition sam has lost its independence, 

H 
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and is become welded on to the base char^ which thus 
becomes sanchar^ and then takes the augment as a 
simple verb (asaneharaf). This process accounts 
fully for the presence of the letter ^ as an initial in 
many Aryan bases. Sam, as Professor Th. Benfey 
points out, is the accusative singular of sa^ and is 
frequently employed without the inflexional mark in 
such words as saphala^ " fruitful," " with fruit." Just 
on this model we find the base sabhdjy meaning ^^ to 
serve," and also the base bhajy " to serve," the former 
being clearly a developed form of the latter ; and it is, 
therefore, not unfair to suppose that sanj\ '^ to be 
attached," really grew out of sam-ga^ " to go with," 
or that such a base as sajfy ^^ to go," is deduced from 
sa + iy "to accompany." That the prefix sa or sam 
can dwindle down to s only, we have positive proof, 
in the case of sarj\ " to acquire," which is clearly 
or/, " to acquire," with the addition of an « prefix, as 
both Westergaard • and Benfey *• properly state. 

This long argument on the prefix s will, we hope, 
strengthen our conjectures as to the origin of some 
Aryan bases. To apply this notion to the analysis of 
a base we will select stri^ to " stretch,'' every letter of 
which appears to be significative. To stretch is to 
extend from here to there connectedly ; and the sound 
stri exactly represents that complex idea. Thus, as 
we have just been arguing, ^ = " with," *' likeness," 
" connection," " alliance," so removing the s from the 
base we are examining, tri remains. Now tri is also 

* Kadioes Sanscritse. ^ Sansk. Diet. 8, v. 
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a base, meaning *' to cross over/' " to go there^' the t 
being the remote definite. When the t is remoyed re 
is left, also a Sanskrit base meaning ^^ go/' ^^ move ;" 
and as the trill of the r most frequently imparts 
nothing else than a sense of rapidity to bases, that 
also may be removed and we find the vowel t finally 
remaining, whioh is the well known Aryan base, 
the i-re of Latin ; Greek, t-cWt ; " to go," " to move," 
Synthetically we have, — % = go; n = go quickly, 
and after losing its intensive character, simply 
" go ;" trt = " go there,'* " cross over /' stri = " go 
there connectedly," " to stretch/' Each of the four 
letters composing stri is thus, not improbably, a sepa- 
rate onomatop ; and if this is thus shown to be the 
case in one instance, the probability that it is gene- 
rally true is much strengthened. That the letter s is 
only accessory to Sanskrit bases, admits of ready proof 
from the following set of double bases : — $ri and ri 
)oth mean " go ;" wn and vri = " go ;" srip and ri 
or rep = " move ;" svart and wit = " turn ;" sphal 
and 'phal = '* expand;" sphul axidphul = " expand"; 
skhad and khad=^^^ be firm ;" spaS and />a/=: " injure;" 
and sagh, " strike," formed of sa + Aaw, han standing 
for an original ghan^ as shown by the 3rd pers. plu. 
pres. ghnanti^ " they strike," and by the redupl. pret. 
jaghdna^ " he struck." 

These illustrations are sufficient for our present 
purpose, which is to make it clear that bases as they 
now exist are in reality composite factors, and so 
establish the conclusion that we must look beyond 

u 2 
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them for the onomatopic bases of language. Onoma- 
tops are thus reduced to the simplest proportions, to 
the elemental articulations upon which modem words 
are based. These elementary sounds will be found 
to be related to, and to be expressive of, the natural 
functions of animal nature, and to be destitute of all 
that is miraculous on the one hand, or poetic on the 
other. 



SECTION III. 



COLLECTIVE ANALYSIS. 



It will be evident to the reader that we are not 
guided entirely by the ordinary rules of comparative 
philology. Some words of explanation are, therefore, 
necessary so that it should not be thought that we 
recognize no restraints whatever. The present school 
of philologists lays great stress on the difference be- 
tween base and termination, and we quite agree with 
them in maintaining this intrinsic difference. We 
agree also with other philologists in separating pre- 
fixes from the base ; so that, being agreed on these 
fundamentals, it is evident that we work by method, 
and are not mere dreamers. Where we differ from 
philologists is in the treatment of the residual base. 
After the separation of prefix and termination, the 
remaining portion of a word is generally considered 
irresolvable into simpler elements. So much is this 
the case that every philologist seeks to carry a word 
up to its most antique form before eliminating the 
radical, and when he has done this he thinks that he 
has the word in its purest form and can do no more. 
Here we differ ; for it is our opinion that the bases 
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themselves show marks of allianoe and diyergence 
sufficient to allow the inquirer to detect bonds of 
union among classes of bases, leading to the conviction 
that many of the oldest bases we possess are them- 
selves compounds, formed by the aggregating or weld- 
ing on of more ancient formatives. This £Eict, for we 
think ourselves entitled to speak of it as a faot, has 
been noticed by Professor Max Miiller. In discussing 
some roots in his work on the Science of Language, 
that scholar points to the undoubted connection be- 
tween tudj tup J tuphj tujj tUTy turj iurVj tuh^ tug^ and 
between yu^ yuj^ yudhy &a In these instances we 
find a general idea of *' striking " expressed by the 
letter t* with varying adjuncts, which have the ejSect 
of defining to some extent the particular kind of 
striking each base is intended to express. In the other 
case the lottery, with a primary sense of junction, is 
combined with other letters which discriminate between 
many ways of associating things together. Now we 
maintain that it is very unscientific to hold that each 
Df the words yu^ yuj^ yudh^ had an independent origin, 
and that the presence of the same initial is due to 
accident or chance ; on the contrary, we think it more 
conformable to reason to believe that the initial is one 
and the same primitive base modified by certain ad- 
juncts, which in course of time and by certain repeti- 
tion in a particular sense, have ultimately lost all trace 
of independence, and so are become indissolubly welded 
on to the parent stock. This indeed seems to be the 
opinion of Professor Max Miiller with regard to these 
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particular bases, and he oonsiders that a large number 
of other Aryan roots came to their present forms bj a 
similar process. That eminent scholar does not^ how- 
ever, say how far he would be prepared to allow the 
operation of this law ; and it is very apparent that 
the philologists who think they follow his teaching will 
not allow it any operation whatever. The oldest form 
preserved in literature is treated as the oldest possible 
form of a base, and any attempt to apply inductive 
reasoning to the elimination of the earliest forms of 
words is looked upon as idle dreaming. 

A little reflection will convince the reader that for 
the purpose of reaching the ultimate base of a word 
the more modem forms are in some respects as useful 
as the more ancient. If sense naturally attaches it* 
self to particular sounds, it is evident that as soon as 
those sounds were entirely eliminated the word would 
become senseless; hence it follows that the most 
modem words, which we know by experience to possess 
sense, must contain within themselves the primitive 
bases upon which they are built. It is the task of 
the philologist to point out that central and vital 
spot around which successive strata of modificatory 
sounds have clustered^ and too frequently almost ob- 
literated. 

A necessary preliminary to this inquiry is an ex- 
amination of the phonetic changes which words have 
undergone independently of accretions of sense-modi- 
fying adjuncts. We have befol-e (p. 37) alluded to 
this in the Introduction, as one of the laws of change 
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to which words are subject, and we recur to it here in 
order to show to how great an extent it transforms the 
appearance of words. The instances we shall shortly 
cite will be such as are undoubtedly known to have 
been evolved from each other ; and it will, we believe, 
be admitted that the words among which we seek to 
establish a relationship are in no case so diverse in 
appearance. 

Let us take the common word am^ which is only 
another way of pronouncing the French word suis. 
The two words are identical in both base and inflexion, 
and one is merely a phonetic corruption of the other. 
The French suis and Italian sono^ represent the Latin 
surriy in which the letter m of the Anglo-Saxon eom 
makes its appearance. The Latin surri" is the equiva- 
lent of the Greek eifii, the Lithuanian esm% and the 
Sanskrit asmi^ the last being a compound of as^ ^^ the 
existing," mi *' (of) me," i.e., I exist. Here we have 
unanswerable evidence that am and suis are only 
phonetic varieties of the same word. 

Further instances of identical words strangely differ- 
ing in appearance are found in the French gu^pe^ the 
representative of the English wasp ; the Sanskrit 
yakrit^ Greek, ^rrap^ Latin, jecur (liver) ; Sanskrit 
ydjyay Greek aycos (holy) ; Sanskrit udra^ Greek oo/S- 
pi9 (other) ; Sanskrit ya^a^, Greek odei/ (whence). From 

* L. DelfLtre, La Langue Fran9aise dans ses Bapports avee le 
Sanscrit, Introduction, page 6. 

^ E'Svm was the old form for sum, simus for sumus ; subj. present 
was fieniy sies, siet, t&c, for «m», «m, tit. 
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aa analogous cause words passing from one people to 
another are, at times, completely changed into other 
words of somewhat similar sound; thus the apple 
known in France as belle et bonne^ ''beautiful and 
good/' appears in English as belli/abound; and, as is 
well known, the ship Bellerophon is called by our 
English tars the Bully-ruffian. In a similar way 
Sandy-acre^ a parish in Derbyshire, is meant for 
Saint Diacre, " the holy deacon ;" and the hill in 
Oxfordshire called Shotover was named from the 
Chateau verty or " green castle." Sparrow-grasa is 
as near as some people can approach the pronunciation 
of asparagus, and Beef-eater has completely supplanted 
the old buffefier, *' side-board attendant." Filibusters 
is from the French Flibustiers, a corruption of the 
English^^^doo^^^. The signs of public-houseli afford 
familiar instances of phonetic corruption, changing 
"God encompasses us *' into the "Gteat and Com- 
passes," and the "Bacchanals" of Chelsea into a 
" Bag o' NaUs." 

The Greek language furnishes us with a set of 
almost systematic changes ; such as a Frothesis, which 
prefixes a letter or a syllable to the beginning of a 
word, as Tc-rayaiv for ray&v from ra£a) ; — an AphaB- 
resis, which, on the contrary, takes away a letter or syl* 
lable from the beginning of a vocable, as opr^ (Ionic) 
for iofynj ; — a Syncope, which takes away a letter or 
syllable from the middle of a word, as eyemo for 
cyevero ; — an Epenthesis, or the insertion of a lett^ 
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or syllable in the middle of a yocable, as eXXajSe for 
IXctjSc; — ^an Apocope, which cuts off a letter or syllable 
from the end of a word, as 8co for B&fia ; — or a Para- 
goge, which occurs when an addition is made to the 
last syllable of a word, as ^crda for ^9, irvwr^CKt for 

The singular disfigurement noticeable in these words 
is produced mainly by phonetic corruption ; and when 
we see such striking divergences developing in historic 
times we are prepared t<t believe that analogous changes 
took place at a yet earlier period. 

Indian grammarians have not overlooked these 
modulations in the sounds of words, and have em- 
bodied some of their conclusions in the following 
rule: — 
Kiar pu>s tadvqj nor svcr api — 
ssor MNoi cJidnte samsargdvisargayoh || 
Savindukdvindukayoh sydd abhedenakalpaTiam \ 
^^ The letters b and l, p and l, j and y, b and v, 
s and s ; m and n; a final visarga \Ji\ or its omission ; 
and a final nasal mark or its omission, are always 
optional, there being no difference between them." * 

Here it will be remarked that some of the permuta- 
tions which we point out, and which, we suspect, will 
meet with much scepticism among European scholars, 
are looked upon as well known and established facts 
that admit of no controversy. It is upon the mutual 

* Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary, Preface, p. xlii. 
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oonyertibility of B, l, and b,^ and the optional inser- 
tion or rejeotion of a nasal, that we base our belief in 
the unity of the words flower and expand (in Sect. IV.), 
and the more we examine that matter the more are 
we convinced of the truth of the alliance. 

The foregoing examples of phonetic change, which, 
we think, will not be disputed, alSbrd sufficient evidence 
that the corruptions to which words are liable are 
practically limitless. With such instances before one's 
face, it seems mere idle quibbling to object to a deri- 
vation because s has unaccountably become Ar, or p has 
been replaced by m, or because vowels have been 
interchanged or elided. Mr. Wedgwood itt^ys very 
truly that the only rule for palaeographic permutation 
is that any letter may interchange with any other 
letter; and it is almost labour thrown away to 
attempt a systematic classification of anything so 
capricious. It is notorious that no two districts in 
any XK>untry pronouBce the words of their common 
language alike ; it is even questionable whether any 
two people can be found who can give to any word 
exactly the same phonetic power. Nature has endowed 
us with boundless diversity in this as in all other 



* Scholars will find European examples ready to hand in—* 


AOKpV 


Laoiyma. 


6Av<r<r€vt • 


uLysses. 


oDor 


oLeo. 


cicaDa 


cicaLa, Ital., cigaLe, JV. 


SBgiDius 


gillies, &c.f &c., &o. 
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appreciation of sound and in the capacity to imitate it, 
will also show itself in the symbols intended to present 
sounds to the eye. In Somersetshire the sound given 
to the word this is, to a Londoner's ear, exactly like 
thik. We know that the two words are identical in 
construction, and are supposed to be identical in sound 
by their respective utterers/ The same change is to 
be remarked in India, where the word for " language" 
is both written and pronounced bhdshd and bhdkhd 
indifferently. So identical are the sounds kh and sh 
thought to be in India, that the writers of many 
manuscripts employ one or other of these letters 
throughout, to do duty for both soimds in any words 
in which they may occur. The Sanskrit swariy a dog, 
which reappears in the Greek word icvcuv, kwo^^ then 
in Lat. canis^ ccttultiSy French, chieUi Ital. can, 0. H. G. 
hunariy* Saxon, German and Swedish, hundy Esthon. 
hunt, Scotch and English, hound, — shows us that, as 
an initial also, a guttural, palatal, or asper, may sup- 
plant a sibilant. If we, now, only imagine a word 
having an initial, medial, and final sibilant converted, 
on the principle of these examples, in each case into a 
letter of another class, such a word, though a mere 
phonetic corruption, would be unrecognizable, and 
would be treated by all philologists as an independent 
creation. 

Instances of s becoming k acknowledged by scholars, 
are found in the following : — 

* These provincialiBms are veiy numerous in all languages. 
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Sanskrit 


Greek. 


English. 


sVasura 


. €ict;po9 • 


. father-in-law. 


swas'rii 


. €Kvpa 


, . mother-in-law . 


parasu 


. niXeicvs . 


an axe. 


sankha 


. Kovxyi 


, • a shell. 


&8U 


diKVS 


. . swift. 


airman 


• aKlKOV 


. . stone.* 


snnga 


• K€jpa9 


. . comu, Lat., horn. 



Another remarkable instance of phonetic corruption 
is the interchange of l with n, two letters which 
appear to have nothing in common. The following 
will, nevertheless, show that they have been used as 
equivalents of each other : — 



Ij(zt. Lympha 
Ch'. Airpov {yirpov) 
Lat. L-utra 
Lat Lamella 
Lat. lib-ella 
Ital. veLeno 
Span. ca-Lange 
Span. comuLgar 
Fr. orpWin 
Sans. L&nghana 
Sans. Langala 



Or. Nvii<lyfj. 

Lat. Nitrum. 

Span. Nutria. 

Prov. Namela. 

Fr. Niv-eau. 

Lat. veNenum. 

Lat. caNonicus. 

Lat. commuNicare. 

Lat. orphaims. 

Hindi Nanghn& (trespass). 

Hindi N&ngar (plough). 



Doubtless a very useful work is accomplished when 
any scholar discovers the laws by which letters inter- 
change when passing from one particular language 



* QKfjMVy used by Homer, is an anvil. 
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into another. Such discoyeries dear away many 
mists of uncertainty, and, as in the case of Grimm's 
law for the convertibiHty of tenues into aspers, in 
Sanskrit, Latin^ and German, give at times a secure 
base of operations from which to advance to future 
conquests. Indeed one such demonstration of regular 
action, like the law of universal gravitation, evolves 
harmony out of discord, and conducts almost of neces- 
sity to conclusions akin to those sought to be esta- 
blished in this work. 

Here the question as to what is to be considered the 
real base of a word naturally suggests itself. If any 
letter may interchange with any other letter at the 
beginning, middle^ and end of a word, what point 
(Tappui remains on which to rest our confidence that 
any word is certainly the confrere of any other word ? 
To this we would reply that, in our opinion, the 
result of former attempts to connect particular words 
together has proved that there is no certain means 
of recognizing congenital characteristics. It is no- 
torious that very absurd mistakes have been made by 
allying words somewhat similar in form; so absurd 
indeed have been the results that philologists now-a- 
days very properly pay no attention whatever to acci- 
dental resemblances or differences, but rely entirely 
on historical evidence and the operation of such phonetic 
laws as have hitherto been discovered. But, as has 
just been shown, the ^c^m; is so capricious a manifesta- 
tion of the Xdyo9 that the very cautious method now 
pursued by philologists prevents their tracking vocables 
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through more than a fraotional part of their wanderings, 
and allows their deductions to culminate in only vague 
generalities about the possible development of language 
from a few hundreds of primitive bases. It is this 
state of the science which has led us to suggest the 
system of OoUeotive Analysis, illustrated in this book, 
and which promises to unlock many of the sphinx- 
like riddles that have hitherto teazed inquirers. It 
is by the simultaneous examination of collections of 
words in one and the same language, which are more 
or less indefinitely related to each other in meaning, 
that we hope to arrive at some unchanging or recog- 
nizable central point which may be taken as the sense* 
giving element, and therefore the base of the whole 
congeries. It is true that at last we can give no more 
definite shape to the base we eliminate than a single 
letter ; but this is so because we wish to keep ourselves 
clear of assertions which it is impossible to verify. 
The consentient opinion of all scholars is that modem 
words arose from monosyllabic bases ; and it would 
therefore follow that all words are resolvable into 
some simple sound, the vocalizing element of which 
must ever remain a moot point, and which we repre- 
sent by a dot both before and after a consonant to 
indicate imcertainty as to whether the vowel preceded 
or followed the letter. It must not, however, be 
supposed that we promise to reduce every word to 
such modest proportions. It forms no part of our 
programme to reduce the Greek language to the 
letter t, or the whole speech of mankind to seven 
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primitives, as has been seriously attempted in times 
past ; neither do we suppose that this will be the last 
book ever written on the subject, and that it will 
for ever set at rest all doubts and scruples connected 
with etymology. Our ambition has more reasonable 
bounds; as we only seek to lead the way in a 
new method of investigation, which promises, by the 
combined labours of such scholars as think our method 
worthy of elaboration, to establish relationship among 
large classes of words hitherto thought to be distinct, 
and in this way to reduce materially the number of 
necessary bases, and finally to prove that each arose 
as the natural expression of a common want, — ^natural, 
as the imitative expression not of the sound of bird 
and beast, but of the very idea intended to be con- 
veyed. The bases resulting from our exhaustive 
system of analysis are undoubtedly genuine onomatops, 
and, when discovered, commend themselves to our 
intelligence; as in the identification of the letter I 
as the phonetic exponent of the tongue's action (p. 141), 
in that ol g as the representative of the throat 
(Introd. p. 27), and in that otp as the puffing symbol 
{see Sect. IV.). 

What we mean by " collective analysis ." can only 
be explained by an example ; and we therefore append 
the following examination of the word " Law." Here 
we may as well add the general remark that in seeking 
to probe language down to its ultimate bases, we 
would be imderstood as laying no great stress on the 
alliances which we, endeavour to show to be subsisting 
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between particular words. What we mainly seek to 
establish is the recognition of new principles in th^ 
treatment of bases. If we succeed in proving the 
ultimate oonnezion and positive affiliation of numbera 
of words hitherto supposed to be distinct one from 
the other, it will matter little that particular 
alliances may afterwards be shown to be doubtful or 
erroneous. 

It will be remarked that we do not deal with letters 
so much as with phonic or syllabic instants, pulsations 
of sound which do not change letter by letter, but 

« 

sound by sound. To give an example, vri becomes 
fvriy whor^ welj &c,, by phonetic, not paleaographic 
transmutation. The modulations of syllabic instants 
may be well illustrated by this sound, vri^ which is 
a Sanskrit base, meaning " go round," ** surround." 
It presents us with the following among other 
changes : — wrea-th (to go round the head), wri-the (to 
turn round about), wri-ng^ and wre-nch (to twist any- 
thing round), wri'ggle (to twist round), wri-nkle (that 
which is so twisted), wel-ter (to roll about), weU-t (a 
small roll or crease), weUkin (that which surrounds) 
the worUd or e-or-thy both of which are forms of or-bs^ 
Latin. To wra-p is to inclose anything, a waUl is an 
enclosure ; to ware is to make a ship turn away from 
its course, to make it go a-wry ; and to be war-y is 
to circumvent, to make any one subservient to your 
wil'l (see p. 49), to get them into your wiles or 
toils. A wheel is so called from its circular and 
revolving character, and a whor4 is a circular arrange- 

I 
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ment of any kind ; to toieUd a sword is to make to go 
round^ to whir-l it about, so as to oveTwhel-m the foe 
or co-ver him with oonfiision. A whel-h is a curly 
shell-fish ; a wire is a flexible object that wiU turn 
tO'Wards any point ; and a wiUd or weir-d creature 
is one that wanders round about according to its own 
will. The fact that these words have reached us 
through different Aryan channels in no wise affects 
their utility for the present purpose, as they all come 
from one primitive base, which appears in Sanskrit as 
vri. Here, then, we have the idea of circular motion 
expressed by vriy wri^ wri/j wre, wreUy weir, tmr^ 
war^ ver, or, wely walj tvil, melj whel, whil, whoTj 
worli and wheel^ all of which are clearly but different 
forms of each other. The greater part of such trans- 
mutations were wrought by people innocent of alpha- 
bets, who repeated the sounds they heard uttered 
in the best way they were able, without any regard 
to the appearance their words would present upon 
paper. 

It is also proper to remark that in our opinion too 
much stress is at times laid upon the differences 
between what are called vowels. It should be re- 
membered that vowels have, in reality, no substantive 
existence in language, — the Semitic languages entirely 
ignore them. Vowels are merely vocalizations of the 
consonants, and they differ from each other solely 
according to the place in the mouth at which the 
emission of sound is permitted, and the more or less 
degree of relaxation of the throat. They pass into 
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each other in the following order : — i, c, a, o, u ;' — i 
being the sharpest and most guttural, the rest opening 
out one after the other as the muscles of the throat 
are relaxed, and the vibration approaches nearer and 
nearer to the front of the mouth. Hence it follows 
that ki differs from ka solely from the £i.ct that in 
pronouncing the k in the latter case the throat is 
somewhat more relaxed ; and so of any other vocaliza- 
tion. With these preparatory explanations, we proceed 

to discuss the word " Law.*' 

•» 

"Law." 

A word is used in the title of this book which has 
sorely puzzled etymologists, and given rise to much 
curious speculation. The word "law" is, as it were, 
" Nobody *s child"; no parent has, as yet, been found 
for it; its raison d!etre is still undemonstrated. It 
is, therefore, an excellent subject on which to operate 
by our method of collective analysis, for the purpose 
of arriving at some definite result. 

As soon as we bring together the congeners of law 
we see that they agree in only one particular, which 
is, in containing the letter I, and this of itself is prima 
/ode evidence that the sense of the word attaches, in 
an especial degree, to that part of the word. It is 
true that, at times, the sense-giving element in a word 
entirely disappears ; but though this takes place in a 
few words in each language, it is incredible that many 

* Continental pronunciation. 

1^ 
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different languages could all have dropped the essen- 
tial sound, and could all have united in preserving 
some merely adventitious adjunct. The letter I may, 
therefore, be fairly held to represent the base of the 
word law (lah, laga^ Anglo-Saxon ; lag. Old Norse ; 
feo?, Latin ; Xeyo>, Greek ; laiey Norman French ; /o«, 
French; feg-^e, Italian ; ^g-e, Wallach.; /eg-e, Russian; 
lage, Swedish ; /ey, Spanish ; lauwe, Dutch). 

Now the a; of the Latin lea; we know stands for a 
simple guttural, which comes to light in the gejiitive 
legiSf exactly presenting the shape of the Anglo-Saxon 
laga^ and Icelandic lag. In Old English the sound of 
g* or 5 was frequently softened into y ; hence the word 
laga passed by phonetic change into ley, and its use 
in this form directs us to the sense attaching to the 
word. Thus while lei/ meant simply law, a ley-gager, 
was a gage deposited or laid down to abide an issue ; 
it was a gager in law. While the word ley-gager^ 
from its nature, preserved a technical sense, the same 
form in ley -land (lea^ let/. Norm. Fr.), or fallow land, 
— land lying dormant, — never lost a general, and 
therefore original import. The base, then, of laga^ a 
law, is to be found also in ligarij A.S., to lay or place; 
which is further illustrated by the Old English word 
lelce^ lawful, closely allied to league^ — the Fr. ligue^ 
Ital. legua^ Lat. ligare^ to bind. 

Norman French is a language which had a consider- 
able effect in moulding the forms which words in Eng- 
lish ultimately assumed, and the remarkable changes 
which the word we are discussing undergoes in Nor- 
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man French will help the reader to understand how 
such forms as the Latin ligo^ lego^ and leSj passed into 
each other. The word law in Norm. Fr. is written 
lais laydey laie, kyej lee^ ly ; and in the plural Uz 
and lous. Here we have the vowels a, c, y, o, 
used indifferently, which are certainly more violent 
changes than the conversion of % into e {ligo into lego). 
The adjective lawful undergoes the following trans- 
formations in Norm. Fr. : — loiastes^ luist^ lyst^ letist^ 
laustj licettej liaty letiXy leus^ leUy loyse^ lyse^ list, lise, 
leisef under another form loisible^ lisible, letsible^ 
leissie, or loial, lately lealment. Each of the vowels 
is used indifferently in these words, and it will be 
perceived that the only fixed point in aU these words 
is the letter I. When we find a word undergoing such 
transmutations in one language, without any change 
of meaning, we shall be less surprised at the changes 
to which bases are subject when they assume new and 
technical significations. 

The connection between law and ligan, to lay, was 
pointed out by Home Tooke a hundred years ago, yet 
his explanation is not generally accepted, and the 
Latin licere^ to permit, to allow, has been thought, by 
some, a more probable source of the word. It will be 
shown in the sequel that licere itself, and all such 
words, originate in the idea of layings leaving ; and 
therefore the ultimate base of law through either chan- 
nel would be the same. Still there can be no doubt 
that ligarCy to bind, is a nearer relative to fear, legis, 
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than licere, to allow ; and we, therefore, agree with 
Mr, Wedgwood in thinking that by law is meant 
"what is laid down." In corroboration that author 
says, " so Lat. statutum^ statute, from statuere^ to hy 
down; Ger. gesetz, law, from setzerij to set; Qr. 
Oecrfio^j law, from tiJBthii^ to lay;" and we may 
add the Sanskrit dharma^ law, from dhri, to place 
or lay. 

The kinship between law and bondage is ftirther 
illustrated by the Norm. Fr. ly^ law, and lyance or 
ligessCi allegiance, the duty of the liche, lige, or liegCj 
the subject, one under the law of a particular ruler, 
that is, one bound to conform to what is laid down for 
his guidance ; a meaning which receives farther eluci- 
dation from the term liege-man^ a feudal tenant who 
owes absolute fidelity, one bound to unquestioning ser- 
vitude, in fact, a bond-man. The word lige or liguie 
is the Norm. Fr. for a bond; /ier5= prisoners, lyer=^ 
to bind, liaz or ^a^? = bundles, and foiew^= bonds, 
presenting forms closely analogous to those which 
represent the fetters of the law.' In the same lan- 
guage those who bound themselves for a term, or who 
were hired, were called loians or loueez, and the act 
of hiring hwance^ lowange or lavage (Fr. huer^ to 
let a house), while that which was paid for the service 
was known as lower y luer^ lowivy loos, or alegance^ 
that is, an al-/o2£;-ance, obviously allied to htier, aU 



» In modern French re-lier means * to bind' (a book) ; and re-lieur 
is a binder. 
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huevj Fr., to assign ; ahgar^ Prov. ; alhgare^ Ital,, 
to settle; locare allocare, Lat., to plaoe, i.e.^ lay 
down {locare argentum, Lat., to lend money on a 
rental). 

To Lay a thing down is really to place it in contact 
with something else, as is proved to demonstration by 
the Sanskrit form of the same word. Itag^ in Bans- 
krit| means both to lie and to ally ; and in its deriya* 
tive iMgndf in Hindi, it comprises every kind of appli- 
cation both mental and physical The Latin word 
ligare, to attach, to bind, gives the nearest rendering 
of the word law, hx, the lig-amentj the agreement or 
Jjeagrie binding well-ordered societies of men, without 
which there can be no alhiance^ no uck-ing together 
of numerous interests into a compact bLock or ug» 
The Law is a Link which, like the Lainers or Lanyards 
of a ship, Laces J LosheSj or Latches together the ele- 
ments of a common polity, in the same way that a 
Learn or Leash binds dogs, a Linch-pm binds the axle 
of a cart, and a Langot or Latchet binds the two sides 
of a shoe.* 

The above instances show some of the changes which 
the base 'i* undergoes while retaining its older sense 
of attachment. It will, we think, be acknowledged 
that the passage of ligan into law is trifling in com- 
parison. The original identity of the words above 
given is shown more clearly in their older forms : thus, 

* Of. the Persian iMngoTy a rope for steadying a tent; and the 
Sanskrit iMhhoBa^ a rope for tying horses, in French longe. 
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to latch is in A. S. leccan^ gekBCcan, to lock is behc^ 
can J LOG is a shut-in place^ the IceL Loka; and a letzsh 
finds its representatives in the ISTorm. Fr. Lease^ a leash, 
LaceSy snares, and the Old Fr, locSj the Prov. Lac, 
latZy laz ; the Spanish imzo ; Er. iLacetj a string for 
stays ; Bavarian geLoss, the Lat. uiqueus (snare) ; and 
the modem Dutch uaschen or Lassen j the Danish Lo^kCj 
the Bavarian gsLassen, to join things together, — show 
how commonly the guttural passes into a sibilant (see 
p. 108). 

There are, however, very many other words in 
which the same base *2* enters to impart a ligamentous 
sense ; such as ijeetchAmes on board ship, ijime 
(another form of learn, the coupling of dogs), Loam, 
the adhesive kind of earth, and ijime {leim, G. ; lijmj 
Du. ; fo'w, Icel. ; limtis, Lat. ; It/m, Nor. F. ; beliman^ 
A. S. ; leimeny G.), a sticky substance, the eig-glu^ 
tinative property of which is its distinctive feature. 
So also the Sanskrit words zagtida, a club ; uaddu^ 
an ag-g-?o-merated sweetmeat ; lAkshd {lacca, Lat ; 
lacca, Ital. ; laca, Sp. and Port. ; lack, Daiu ; lakj 
Dutch; lack, Swedish; laka, Pol. and Euss.), 
♦'gum-lac;'' Leshtu, Loshtu, Loshtror, Loshta, "a clod 
of earth." 

From lime we naturally pass to sumcj the s of 
which is adventitious, and changes to a guttural in 
cjjeam (daman, A. 8.), "to glue or fasten," and so 
passes into cLew {clywe^ A. S. ; knauL, G.), the Teu- 
tonic fonn of giMe, glu, Fr., " birdlime ;" guns, giM- 
tinum^ colder, Lat. ; gLud, Welsh ; yAoco^, Gr. ; 
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"nasty, clammy;" the Scotch gimr^ glar^ glaur^ 
"slime, saliver ;" and the French guotire^ " slimy soil/* 
or "the white of an egg." The obsolete word 
guiimtms is a bond of union with ciammy^ sticky^ 
adhesive, and a word which at once puts us into com- 
munication with CLam^ " to glue or daub ;" A. S. cLam, 
a bandage, clasp ; Ariamm, G., viscous ; kLam or 
kLampy Du., sticky. The last Dutch word shows the 
form the base assumed on taking a new sense ; for 
kumvme or kbampe is also the Dutch for a hook, 
cBamp, or cuimp^ used for the purpose of holding 
things together, — the German kLamme^ kBampf^ Fr. 
xiiMnvpe. 

The following batch of words from Hindi will show 
how adhesiveness is expressed in that language: — 
Lagdn, holding fast; i.amdorj leash for catching 
game, Lokndy to catch; jjochchhd, a bundle, ball; 
i^atj tangled hair ; LuJ-LuJay clammy, viscous ; Lack- 
Jaochdndj to be clammy; La«, tenacity, viscosity; 
jjosakndj to become viscid; Losndy to embrace, 
adhere; uisordy name of a glutinous fruit; ijdsdj 
anything clammy; lAhjdy viscosity, lAkh or idh^ 
gum-lac } lAgHy adhering to, desirous of; lAnky bird- 
lime ; uibLabd, clammy, glutinous ; lApatnd^ to cling, 
adhere : TJipti or uxpsi^ glutinous food. In all these 
words (and many more might be added) the constant 
phenomenon is the presence of the letter I. 

The form cuamp above mentioned has congeners in 
CKump'led^ to be pressed together, to have the CBamp 
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(crampey Fr.), to be cntishedj made close, stuffed, 
cnam-med (A.B. cramman) ; and when meaning simply 
^^ bent together " the nasal is dropped, as in the form 
cmcb-dchj Gaelic, a cmp-ple^ one cBob-bedy or CBooked. 
That CBab (a cnaw-ling CBeep-er) has the sense of 
adhesion is shown by the tool of that name used for 
clamping boards. together, and also as applied to the 
animal, crahba^ A. S. ; carabus, Lat. ; krabbe^ Dan. ; 
krab or krank, Breton ; krebs^ G. ; krabbij Icel. ; 
cancro^ gBanchiOy Ital. \ koRkata, Sans. ; koPkIvq^^ 
Gr. ; cancer^ Lat., in which I (or r) is entirely sup- 
pressed ; . but as it appears in the Italian word, we 
have an instance to prove that modem European lan- 
guages are not derived from the classical tongues, but 
had an independent growth. 

Closely allied to the crah is the crayfish or cBat^- 
fish^ the k^ebiz of 0. H. G. ; kBjevisse or kBevitse, Du. ; 
6cBevisse^ Fr. ; escashot, a beetle (cnap-^audj a CBatv^ 
ling toad) escambot^ Langue d'Oc ; a-KoPdfieiov = 
aKapdfiosj Gr. ; scoRa-bceics, Lat. ; the creature with 
CLaws, or CLeyes (Sax. and G. klave)j by which it can 
CLutch, cjApj CLaspj or cLeave to anything. The A. S. 
CLeowan, to close^ is clearly allied to such other forms 
as cLeqfariy A. S. ; kheben^ Germ.; kiseven^ kiAjven^ 
Du. J kuBbe, Dan., all of which mean " to cleave/' 
" to adhere ;" and the Somersetshire czt/ttt/^ sticky, is 
near akin to cLeat^ a piece of wood on which ropes are 
fastened, approaching the word cLaut^ which Chaucer 
uses as synonymous with cjjaw. It is, furthermore, 
the claw with which we ching to anything, enabling 
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118 to CLimh or cumiber^ i. e. to scBamb-le up, Fr. 
gjBiimp'er^ gBxffe^ akin to gBxp^ to g^josp ; Gr. yPcrrU 
Jfti yPtiro9, Fr. agmffe^ gmppS ; cLeik or cmA, 
Scotch, to seize; kuupe^ Swiss, claws; kuBnga^ 
Swedish^ to climb. 

Very similar to the form c%e, a claw, that by 
which we adhere, is the word cLoy (Gr. apyLiXo^j 
Lat. argihla) the adhesive kind of earth, Fr. argiLe^ 
Ital. argihla^ Luto^ Span, arcihla^ Russ. and Pol. 
giAua, A. S. cL(Bg, Du. Axey, Dan. A^L^g- or A^l^^, 
clammy, khog^ mud. The adventitious character of 
the initial of clog/ is well shown by the German Letten^ 
Lehm, the Italian Luto, the Bussian Letidf the Walla- 
chian hetiUj the Danish and Saxon L^er, and the 
Swedish Lera, all of which are deprived of the 
guttural. In Sanskrit clai/ is termed fihindhriy 
basically identical with gihi^ada^ giA-^ada^ giA-padin^ 
cLt^-footed ; analogous to gLeshuj imion ; gLeshman 
or gLeshmaka^ mucus ; and giiA^ a 'Bock * or bhock of 
matter. T|ie final g of the A. S. clcsg is softened in 
the word clings and yet further changed in cuench or 
ciAnch^ though it is again hardened upon dropping 
the non-basic initial, as in Link (cf. the Hindi words 
Log*, jjagbkag^ and jjon^ meaning " near to," " close 
to"). The link (hanga. Sans.) which unites two 
objects is nearly related to ciAnk-er^ matter linked or 
clenched together; khinken^ Du., fasten or clench a 
nail ; khanken^ Bav., to knot together ; kiynge^ Dan., 

» Boch s= hg^ by change of r to h 
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a knot or ciMster. The word cluster is itself expressive 
of aggregation or joining together of many units ^ 
CLuyster^ A. S. ; huster^ khuster^ Du. ; khissen, Du,^ 
to close J to be close^ cLt/sarij A. S. ; schuessen^ Germ. ; 
akin to cLoister, what is enclosed^ khostery Germ,j 
cLoitre^ cLoture, Fr. ; KAeCo), KAiOpov^ Gr. ; c'Laiisirumj 
CLaudOy Lat. 

What is close is cBZCsh-ed or c^owd-ed together, and 
cBowd {cru^, A. S.), which was at one time written 
cuRd or cuudj and lost its dental in cnew^ is traceable 
in such words as cURdle^ to cB.uddle, cower,^ cBoiLch^ 
as is shown by the Dutch kmiyd-en or kBuyen^ to 
hustle together; similar to the Polish gRuda or 
guud'ka^ a lump or cLorf ; Fr. cBottes ; Eng. cRottles, 
cmcttleSf or cRums. Closely akin to crowd is the word 
CLOud (cLotej Du., axAif^j Gr., caiigo^ Lat.) which has 
long been known as a companion form to cj^ot or cjjod^ 
which may be strikingly illustrated by the expression 
clouted or clotted cream. To the word chd {clud^ A.S.) 
must be allied cLog*, the changes of the final letter 
being illustrated by the Dan. kLods^ the Swed. hi^ots^ 
the Du, ki.ot and the Germ. h'Loss. Chg^ by loss of 
its adventitious initial, becomes Log-, expressive of an 
aggregated mass, a block. Log is found in the Hindi 
Laggiy a staff or club, to which the following words 
are allied : Lakut or Lakar, a club or cudgel ; uikrdy 
a lump of wood ; zothrd^ a lump of flesh ; uzbedd^ a 
club ; and Loprf, a lump of anything moist 

■ The dot in this word marks the absence of the base. 
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The word clod takes a nasal in the Dutch form 
klonte^ and Danish klunt^ so bringing about a not 
uncommon result, that is, the change of the letter 
following the nasal into a labial. Hence arises 
ki/>mpei Du. ; khumpen, G. ; kLumbUj Icel. ; kLump^ 
Dan. ; cuimp, Eng. The last word is, as Mr. Wedg- 
wood says, " related to club as sfump is to stub^ bump 
to bob, hump to hobJ^ A cLub is clearly a log or 
uamp^ an aggregation of matter, as the Swedish khdbb^ 
a log; ciMva^ Lat., a bundle of sticks; the Eussian 
kiLub\ a ball ; the Polish AxjJ, a ball ; the Welsh 
cLoJ, a boss or knob ; the Dutch khuppel^ a cudgel, 
the German kioben^ koihe ; the Latin gheba^ a clod ; 
and the English cLi^i-footed, abundantly attest. 

The elision of a labial following a nasal is, also, a 
common occurrence, as was shown above by the change 
of clamp into clammy^ clam^ and cram ; and so in 
the form of the base we are now discussing we find 
that the word clump or cloud passed not unnaturally 
into Clown i to express one who is agglomerated in 
intellect, and who is also called a chd or clot-pole, a 
lumpish, stupid boor, a Log-gerhead (Lat. coumus^ 
stupid) ; — just as we find in German the word ki^otZy 
meaning a log, and kLotzig^ for that which is boorish 
or rustic. When the word clown loses its initial, it 
produces the form jjOon (Lawand, Pers., foolish) or 
"Lout J applied to any Lub-ber {ligUj Sans., a fool), in 
which last the labial reappears, bringing us back to 
lumpy anastomosing with clump^ clamp^ and all that 
hare preceded* 



•^ 
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While mentioning clump, we must not forget ciMmsjf^ 
which Mr, Wedgwood prefers to derive from comelyd, 
cumbledy clommedj clomsidj ^^ stiffened with cold," 
without perceiving that all such vocables arise from 
the onomatop expressive of closing together, or aggre- 
gating, whether it be by application, agglutination, or 
by meteoric or other causes. The very word cojA 
(ceoLdj A. 8. ; gehidusy Lat. ; kuhLy Germ. ; chihlj 
Eng. ; ceLSy cyh, A. S.), that which oon-geals or gel- 
atinates, is a pertinent instance of the i^e of the base 'I' 
in a Ugamentous sense. 

From cUmdj by mere change in pronunciation, 
we educe gumt, gtowtj and so giMm^ guoomy {glo- 
mung, A. 8.), words expressive of a cloudy or frowning 
countenance, the looking gnim, — ^to gi/nnbe (Chau- 
cer) ; gJAspna, Norse ; guomme, Dan. ; guoeren^ g^tiy 
eren, Dut. 

Among the forms above given as near of kin to clog, 
we mentioned the word block ; but this is by no 
means the only vocable in which a labial occurs as 
initial to our base. The continental equivalents of 
this word lead us into regions as yet untrod; the 
Swed. bLocky Dut. bvuckeny Ital. b'uzzelliy Germ. 
hhoch or khosSy Fr. bjjOc or hiot; Prov. buoca or bocua^ 
the boss of a shield, that which is hhunt; Dut. pLukk, 
which in Somersetshire is also pronounced pLock; 
leading to the Danish pijety Eng. puoty and ultimately 
to bu>tf which last is, in German, expressed by the 
three words, bijosse^ kheck^ anijLeck, the last of which 
conducts us to a Juzke or knot of snow, and a Jijock 
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of wool {Jlocc^ A. S. ; flocke, Germ. ; flocy flocoUj Fr. ; 

pLecta, Lat.), a /Lock of sheep, and a fueece or bunch 

of wool {JtysBy A. S. ; vLiesSj woLky Germ. ; vLies or 

tooL^ Dut. ; ta4dy Dan. ; ulI, Swed. ; Lainey Fr. ; Lana, 

ltd.; La, Sp.; Laa, for Lagna^ Port.; ilai^co, Doric), 

and at last we arriye at /Las (/Leas, A. 8.; VLoSy 

VLasch, Dut.; wLaknOy Bohem.; Linuniy Lat.; L^7^, 

Fr.), which the Russian words tCLoSj wolos\ hair, 

enable us to recognize as a form of the word wool. 

The demonstration of this alliance is famished by the 

following paragraph, simply copied from the first 

edition of Mr. Wedgwood's " Dictionary of English 

Etymology " : — 

''Wool. Goth, umlla, ON. ull, Fris. wille, Fin. willaf 
Buss, wolna, W. gwlan, Gael, olana, wool. Lith. wilna, 
Let. willa, wilna, Ulyr. vuna, Lat. villus, a lock ; vellus, a 
fleece; Gr. ov\o<:, woolly; Esthon. wil, wool; willane^ wildne, 
woollen, woolly." 

These words are given by that gentleman without 
comment of any kind ; but they at once suggest how 
the w passed into v, and then into / and finally 
coalescing with the letter I, transformed wool into 
Jl-eece ( ? the old Aryan genitive, wool-is, vUis) and 
gave a name to that which has a /tossy appearance, 
i. e. flax. The Norman French linsy laisnes, or leignesy 
wool ; lanuZy woollen ; lingey lengey or leigneSy linen, 
are additional evidence. 

The kind of block with which we stop a hole is 
called a pLugy a word which retains the k in the 
Finnish form puUcka^ and the Esthonian puLky as 
indeed is the case in the PL Du. pLukky which means 
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both a block and a plug ; while the words pLugge^ 
PL Du. ; piMgy Du. ; pugg^ Swed. ; offer forms which 
balance the initial surd by a final sonant. The French 
en-CLoyer^ to stop with a plug, to CLogy or cLoy, gives 
a parallel form, in which the final melts into a vowel^ 
the not uncommon end of a guttural. That the letter 
I in plug is radical may be shown by the word peg, 
which, however closely it approaches to plug in both 
form and sense, is nevertheless derived from a quite 
different base, as will be shown in the Dictionary. 

The word hlocky besides changing its initial to the 
spiritus asper in fiocky fleecCy &c., at times loses it 
altogether, so that we meet with the alternative forms 
Jlocke and hcke in German ; vlocke and locke in 
Dutch; lockr in Icelandic; locca in Anglo-Saxon, 
and lock (of hair) in English. The word lock is 
applied to an aggregation of hair just as log is to an 
aggregation of woody matter, and rock or block is to 
a mass of stone. In every case the idea is that of 
associated units forming a common hutk. 

Having thus followed the base •/• through so many 
changes arising out of its sense of attachment, aggluti- 
nation, and aggregation, we will return to the forms 
linky clenchy clings and follow the base through a 
different channel among a series of words which 
adhere in meaning more closely to the idea of simple 
alliance, the bringing, laying, or placing together. 
For the word cling so naturally suggests the form 
zingCTy that it would require more reasoning to prove 
they were not akin than to establish their relationship^ 
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Linger suggests lAoiter^ Loungey lAirch^ vurk {Luk-ndj 
Hindi) and ixmgour^ to remain attaohed to a parti- 
cular place or state {lArha or vurka^ Norse, jjauerrtj 
Germ., to lie hid), to be show {sLaWj Sax., slov^ Du., 
jjenty Fr.) as a sLug or a sluggard {i.e. slow-axd^y 
to Lag behind, be U)thy and, with a nasal accent, to be 
Lohg. There does not, at first sight, seem much 
' connexion between the ideas expressed by long and 
loitering^ yet in their Hindi forms {vi-Lamby procrasti- 
nation, de-Loy, and iMmhay long, tall) the identity of 
the two is rather strongly marked. Such is also the 
tendency of the Walloon Lon^slow^ the Limousin 
zoungy ii02^ns= tedious; the Italian Lungi, French 
iiOiw=far, Old French esTjonger^ SLoigner^ to put at 
a distance ; and the Old Norse Langr, Goth. Laggs. 
Very near of kin to langour is the French hanguiry 
to Languish; to linger in confinement; and Long 
(Scotch lang) passes readily into Lanky (to be long or 
Leany ) by the mere sharpening of the final. He who 
lingers behind becomes LatCy he may even be the ijost 
to moye^ or he may not move at all, but continue or 
Last in the hypothetical condition an indefinite time. 
Lagna^ ^^attached,'' the past participle of the Sanskrit 
base lagy also means " left," " remaining." To express 
continuance our Saxon ancestors would have employed 
the word Lestany but the Germans would now say 
bLeiben {afLifnany Goth. ; hhifwa^ Swed.), which seems 

* Of. the Sanskrit umffUla, Lonja^ LaLdma^ jjdfUfula, hUrna, all 
of which mean ''tail,*' or vertebral lengthening. 

K 
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to be as near to -Leben (Goth., uhcmy Nor. Fr., uft, 
lAbej Eng, to live) as give is to the Qotliic giban^ 
Sanskrit grabhj "to take.'\ To live is, in fact, to 
remain, to continue^ to last^ and the letter / has in 
this word the same sense of abstract attachment to 
existence as it has of concrete attachment in the words 
ijine and ugament 

A Lane is an opening OLong a line {Aoyxos, a 
lance) and so is a gjjen (glyn, Nor. Fr,), showing 
how small is the effect of these fickle initials upon the 
sense. A i/iwn is very similar to a lane, it is a Levels 
and is one form of Uindy just as clown is a form of 
clodf or tun of tub. A level or lawn is a place laid 
out flat, as is proved by the way in which we always 
speak of producing one ; for we build a house, but lat/ 
out a lawn. The same may be said of Lake {lac, Fr., 
lacus^ Lat., Xcikkos Gr.,) which is a smooth sheet of 
water. But this word may be more nearly allied to 
the Saxon loc, an inclosed space (Scotch loch)y 
though, as we have formerly shown that lock and close 
both originate from the idea of binding or attaching in- 
herent in all forms of * Z*, to ally, this circumstance will 
have no effect on the propriety of the insertion of lake in 
the present d.eries. Perhaps a Lath exhibits the 
singular metamorphoses of this base in an equally 
striking manner ; for a lath is a piece of wood that 
has been dispLayed, spLayed, or Laid open., A "Lattice 
{lattiz, Nor. Fr.) is a window formed of laths. 

The idea of laying as associated with the letter / is 
clearly seen when we speak of Loading 2l cart, or the 
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bill of JMJUng (A. S. hlad^ Hindi Laddndy to load, 
ijdd or Lodd'Oj a load); but we forget this radical 
meaning when we use the noun and speak of a Locuis 
or a Jjost of corn ; so also when we speak of our 
Lodgingy that is, our Lair, where we lay, last, or 
abide. When we ijodge anything under certain cir- 
cumstance it is called a. pledge (plegg^ Nor. Fr.), the 
thing is placed or laid down to abide a certain con- 
tingency ; and when we pledge or plight our words, 
we bind or attach ourselves to something in a way 
analogous to that in which a sailor spiAces the two 
ends of a rope, or an artilleryman Lashes a gun to the 
lifting gear. 

The letter / in the word pLaint {plaindre^ Fr.) 
points to a similar origin. It is a complaint, or piea 
in legal phraseology, an al-Jjeg^ation^ that which is 
lodged. In Norman French a plea was called pleintie^ 
plainly pleitj plet^ plaity plaid, and lai or laie^ leading 
directly ' to the forms dlaier^ lier^ lyer^ to allege, the 
last identical with lyer^ to bind ; and the word aliaunce 
or alienee was used indifferently to express either 
alliances or allegations. 

This word causes us to notice the radical difference 
between the French plaindre and pleurer. The latter 
is the equivalent of the Latin plarare^ to weep, the 
English flow^ Fr. fleuve, a river, Sans, pluj &c. This 
last sentence is enough to show that we use discri- 
mination in the alliance of vocables. 

In all these numerous instances we find a ligamentous 
sense attaching to the words in which the letter 2, or its 

K 2 
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correlative r, is a constant accompaniment, and it would 
require the faith of a Buddhist to suppose that all 
occurred by chance, r: An exact study of the physical 
phenomena of the universe is establishing with accumu- 
lating force the conviction that chance has no place in 
the realm of matter ; and we may rest assured that the 
same is true of the phenomena of language. A scientific 
study of language will tend more and more towards a 
demonstration that language is the out-come of definite 
laws, which await only the patient and comprehensive 
analysis of existent facts to reveal themselves to the 
diligent student. But our present duty is to argue 
not to perorate, and we, therefore, proceed to cite 
other examples, such as puiit^ to intertwine or lay 
together, to jRairf (deadening the sound of the con- 
sonants), to bhend or associate together, to JoLdj to 
pLeat^ to pu/ or cause to lie in a particular direction, 
with a pair oi piAers {plier^ Fr.). The word pit/ has 
a secondary sense, for we speak of those who' ply an 
occupation (Ger. pflegen^ Swed. plaga^ Delu. pleger). 
This must mean, apply themselves to it, expressed in 
German by the word obHegen^ which can be at times 
divided so as to show that the latter part of the word 
really means to tie ; thus, e^ liegt mir ob^ ^^ I am 
obliged to it," " it is my duty." 

That which hangs or lies about is properly said 
to be Jjoose, to hang in Loops (Sans. la>b or lamby to 
han^ down, dangle ; Lat. labi^ delabi) to be hithey 
supple," or jAmp ; and Lither is an old word for 
Lazt/j idhe (Jedeh, Du., loose, Ger. lassig^ Gal. lesg^ 
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Fr. lass€j languissant\ one who is di-La-tori/, a Lozel, 
uolJHird^ who uolU about, who i^eans {lanersy Nor. 
Fr., idle, sluggish) on others for support, in short, a 
sLoven {slaw^ A. S., slove^ Dan.)» SLattem^ a, shut, one 
whose garments are shack (sLotha^ Sans., loose, Latdj 
a creeping plant) or sLoticht/^ who is addicted to 
sLumber or sLeep {slumerian^ A. S. ; slummer^ Dan. ; 
sommeilf Fr.;. ^onno^ Ital. ; stienOj Span. ; sond, 
Hindi ; swap^ Sans.) ; i. e.j to lay down and rest. So 
in Hindi, the connexion between these various ideas 
is manifest in such words as LUdnd^ to lay, cause to 
lie ; Loithar, slack ; lithdrnd^ to draggle ; uxfahnd, 
to dangle ; uztdrna^ to be fatigued. Loose {leosan^ 
A. S.; losen^ Germ.; loser ^ Du.; losa^ Swed.; Xvcti, 
Gr.; Idche^ Fr.; latts^ Goth.; Ids^ Dan.), Zoo?, /aority, 
Lat. kuciis^ Idxare^ to \mloose^ to re-lax^ to re-lieve ; 
Ital. lasciare^ Fr. re-lacher, laissery Prov. laissaVy 
educed from a base that gave birth to lex^ leagtie, 
lien^ &o., afford an instance of diametrically opposite 
meanings being expressed by the same base. 

In connexion with the word sloven must be men- 
tioned sJjobber and sLur {shetj Du. ; schLostemy 
Germ.; su>gy Sax.; sLi/kj Du. ; shtish or SLudge) 
to smear or daub over anything, and the Dutch word 
sLobberrij to bag, hang loose, or jLag ; the last word 
leading on to such words as /aih^ to sink down, to 
fahl {/allerey lapsics, Lat., be foLse; o-<^aXXco, 
a^akiia, Gr. ; /hllirey Ital. ; /aillivy Fr.) ; and /ooL, 
one known for his /ailings. For fear the last ety- 
mology should be thought far-fetched, we hasten to 
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add that in Sanskrit a precisely analogous change has 
certainly taken place : thus the base mri^ to die, to 
sink down, a parallel form to mlai^ to be weary or 
faily has passed into mlechhy to be obfuscated, mwrchhd^ 
fainting, a swoon, and mUrkha^ a fool. Before leaving 
fail we notice ail-fnent^ a failing or ill-hess; the word 
ill being akin to the Gothic uHls, Germ, tlbelf Eng. 
evilj fal'libility^ which is, therefore, no worse than 
a failing or falling short of a prescribed standard. 
The vocable evil brings us into communication with 
the primitive base in an unlooked-for way ; for eviL 
is merely the Teutonic form of vihe^ the congeners of 
which are defile^ fiy^^ fiLth^ guiLe, guiU. The 
direct parent of vile is t];Le Latin vilis^ the Fr. vily 
Ital. vigliaccOy that which is base or m«^, closely akin 
to voLliSf Lat., vahlSj Er. vOLley^ voLe, Eng., the 
depressed or low-ljing ground between two moun- 
tains. File is not allied to villain. The latter word 
has a curious meaning when traced to its origin ; for 
the ancient villein, villantiSy was the servant of the 
villa^ which last is undoubtedly a form of villtis or 
velltiSj the skin of a sheep, akin to peUis^ the skin of 
any beast, velamen^ a covering in general, and vallum^ 
an enclosure, a wall^ — the v passing into b in the word 
Jwi/-ding, — all of which meet in a point in the Sanskrit 
base vriy to surroimd, oo-ver. Thus a villain is, 
etymologically, " the servant of a covering." 

» Thus there is no connexion between these words and fy I fo ! 
as suggested by Mr. Wedgwood. 
^ By change of v into^J then into j?. 
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We return to the vocables meaning " lay," ** ally." 
To sung anything (Sans. SLoth^ be relaxed) is to 
cause it to hang hose (Dut. slingem^ to dangle ; 
Germ, schlingeln, to loiter) ; to sJjcn/ is to lay low, 
to cast down (Swed. sLaga^ a sword, a slayer); and 
the sjjain are to a battle what the SLag is to a furnace, 
the dross, that which is Jjcfi behind (cf. Sans, lagna^ 
laid, left), by which last word the senses of con- 
tinuance and attachment become manifest. The verb 
to i^ave {linquer^ Nor. Fr., re-linquere, Lat.) fits into 
the series containing linger j late^ and last^ previously 
mentioned ; but we did not then instance the word 
jjBt (hit, Nor. Fr., laissar^ Prov.), to al-imo^ permit, 
Jjeave remaining, with a secondary sense of hindering. 
Mr. Wedgwood so clearly shows the connexion between 
let and loose that we cannot do better than quote his 
short argument, — 

'^ The idea of slackening lies at the root of both applications 
of the term. When we speak of letting one go, letting him 
do something, we conceive him as previously restrained by a 
band^ the loosening or slackening of which will permit the 
execution of the act in question. Thus Lat. laxare, to slacken, 
was used in later times in the sense of its modem derivatives, 
It. lasciarey Fr. lamer, to let. Laaas desiccare^ let it dry, 
modicum laxa stare, let it stand a little while. — Muratori. 
Diss. 24, p. 865. So from Bav. laae, loose, slack, slow, 
G. lassen, to permit, to let. The analogue of Bav. lass 
is ON. latr, lazy, torpid, slow, the original meaning of which 
(as observed under Late) was doubtless slack, whence E. let, 
to slacken (some restraining agency), to permit.'' 

There are hundreds of other words containing the 
base '/• which we must pass over with only a hasty 
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allusion, such as ztill {luHer^ Du., lullen^ Ger., Unsir^ 
Fr., loire^ Old Pr., and loh for the nursery), vure 
(leurre, Pr.), to allay apprehension; a ^BaiL or bBoce; 
to pLaister, to JMt€y different modes of applying sub- ' 
stances ; and such possible forms as uig, JMggage^ 
t9 pLuck^ ptCLl, to Leady the Jjoadstonej &o., &c. ; for 
the idea of application or attachment soon assumes the 
meaning of seizing or arresting, as is shown by the 
legal phrase of ^^ attaching a prisoner," the Ital. at- 
taccare^ to fasten. There are other words of like origin, 
such as liO^, a share, portion, one appropriation which 
the recipient takes to himself, what indeed h^Umgs 
or appertains to him. Lot {hlot^ A. 8., lott, Swed., ht^ 
Fr.) also means an aggregation or collection. The 
word lAft {hlifian^ A. S., luften^ PI. Du., lofie^ Dan., 
lefoer^ en-lever ^ Fr.) means " to lay hold of," " appro- 
priate,"* to gLean ; and that which is readily lift-able 
is jjight {laghu^ Sans., levis^ Lat., Uger^ Fr., licht^ Du., 
leichty Ger.) or sLight, sLender. A Leech is a creature 
that lays hold and attaches itself with vigour, remind- 
ing one of a lectsh or thong. Mr. Wedgwood thinks 
^^ it is more likely that the radical idea is the applica- 
tion of medicinal herbs,'' which gave a name first to 
the physician, or healer, and then to the blood-sucking 
mollusc. He associates with it the words house/eeA:, 

>^ The f in lift is almost certainlj the remains of up, upper, 
aver, by the change of p into v and f. The meaning of li-f-t is to 
attach upwards, to lay-up, to make aloft, to heat?^, to hskve, to 
appropriate. The last two words being based on the Sanskrit 
dhri or dhd joined to the same word up, over. 
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leeks^ &0.9 ** whence in all probability the lock or lick^ 
Ger. luegBy which forms the termination of many of our 
names for plants ; hemlock^ charlock^ garlicky Swiss 
wegleuge^ wild endive ; kornleuge^ galeopsis ladanum."* 
All this is yery possible, and as the physician or leech 
was named from the ixJultices or appHcationB he ad- 
ministered, his name and its derivatives are good 
examples of the sense of laying or applying imparted 
by the base which we consider to underlie all such 
words. 

Now it will not be uninteresting if we show that 
in the Semitic languages also the letter I is pursued 
by its ligamentous sense. To do this it will be 
enough to cite a few instances from Arabic, because 
the Semitic languages are radically so similar, that 
what is true of one is roughly true of all. The words 
we shall choose are such as, according to the laws of 
Arabic grammar, are radically distinct from each 
other; we are, however, aware that all Arabic tri- 
literal roots have been traced to biliteral stems. This 
fact does not detract from their value for our purpose ; 
because, in the mouth of an Arab, they are as much 
apart as block and plug and clump are to an ordinary. 
Englishman. The following will, no doubt, suffice : — 
*aL^, sticking ; *iL^, being attached (mentally) ; siLqd, 
lying flat ; sahf, levelling ; Laj/kat^ clay ; Lazab, ad- 

* Is not this termination allied to that in such words as toed' 
locky know-ledge ? 
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hering, also day ; ^aifatatj mixing ; Lamm, afiS^Dbling ; 
"LantLum^ a crowd; ijjwt^ bedbmbi&g, luteing; lo^ 
fibres, filamente; utfq, sewing two things together ; 
"Lofm^ binding, fastening ; "Lahq^ adhering ; i^aqty 
gathering together ; i^aqs^ mixing ; i^aqs, inclining 
towards, laying; Lo^, meeting; loAtAt, mixture; LoAra 
or Lato6, adhering; i^ats^ collecting; La^, laying on 
the ground ; i^atf^ drawing near ; La i(m, joining, glue- 
ing together ; uitj^^ cleaving to the ground ; uidb vis- 
cosity; La'izr, lying with; ^Loghis^ a mixture; lo^, 
joining; hazaj^ viscous, being glued together; i^azaZj 
fastening, joining; Lizaq and Li^o^, adjoining, close; 
zazaky coalescence ; La2rm, sticking close to anything ; 
Losb or iMob^ adhering; La^ joining together; La- 
s4ghy cleaving to the bones ; iMfAq^ conjunction ; La.^.^, 
fastening; and uxzy^ attached. 

Nearly aU the ' foregoing words are simple bases 
giving rise to a whole vocabulary of derivatives ex- 
pressive of every species of adhering and placing 
together ; and when we fcurther remark that, while 
differing from each other in every other respect^ they 
all agree in containing the letter /, it is impossible not 
to believe that the meaning common to all is imparted 
by some ultimate base represented by that letter. 

The resemblance between the Arabic words lo/IK;, 
foolish, and Lo/*^ a crowd (akin to /o^ filaments, and 
lifdfat^ any kind 6f bandages) shows that the Semites 
also recognized the likeness between a down and a 
clod; and littiM^ a fool (cf. laty^ cleaving to the 
groimd) tends in the same direction. The word laghubj 



I 
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foolish, from la^h^ to become weary, tired, exactly 
tallies with our deriyation oifool from fail^ and the 
Sans, murkha^ a blockhead, from mlai^ to fade 
(p. 133). 

Betuming to the Ar3ran family, the writers would 
remark that a carefril examination of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage has convinced them that the number of bases 
might be materially reduced. The majority are of a 
secondary^ tertiary, or yet more developed form, very 
few having any pretence to a primitive character. The 
real ultimate bases of that language will form the 
subject of a separate treatise ; here it will be enough 
to state that the germs of all the vocables that have 
illustrated this exposition of the congeners of the 
word law^ are to be found among the Sanskrit bases^ 
and that the process of development is not altogether 
hidden from sight. Thus starting from the simple 
sound tL, to lie ' down, we get eL, to place, and the 
secondary bases lA and lag^ to place, to adhere. From 
U arises the series L^i, Lu^l, viA^ hiA^ Lp(^ ijudy Las, aU 
of which mean " to join together," " to embrace." The 
change of Iwi into vli, bliy and Ipt, may be purely pho- 
netic ; but Itid and las originate from the addition of 
a sibilant, meaning "to sccA?," ** to m;ish," ^^Bouhaiter,^^ 
Fr. Las in its sense of ** clinging " gave rise to 
ijosht^ to collect; and bli naturally developes into 
pLaifij p'&aifif pain^ pen, all meaning "to embrace.'^ 
These last forms show that we must expect to meet 
vocables of ligamentous sense which have lost the dis- 
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tinguishing liquid. The form lasj by accession of a 
strengthening initial^ becomes iiAshy^ to clench^ to 
embrace, and also Hl or ^l, Sum, sRon, to collect ; 
sLokj to compose verses. By i becoming k^ HI passes 
into ktLy to attach ; ktfLy kshoL, and khoL, to aggre- 
gate, or bring together. The base kil^ to attach, to 
lay with, introduces the forms kham and gLaij to lay 
down, fade ; and khiv or khSbj to fail, or be weak. 
More directly from Slish come the bases sutth^ i^sjath^ 
and ^aR, to fade, fail, be weak ; and from Ipi^ or one 
of its sisters mentioned aboye, we may not improbably 
deduce puu and pUcL^ to aggregate ; and p&<, to be 
agglomerated in intellect. At times the letter p is 
supplanted by the letter m, which enables us to under- 
stand the origin of mJL, to unite, embrace ; and its 
congeners muxi, mu^chh, to lay about, to fade (phone- 
tically corrupted into muh^ be faint) ; and mijaidy msmd, 
medy mLaity mRoit, metj different forms meaning ^^ to 
be foolish." Even the bases niL and sthiiLy to be 
thick, gross, contain the letter / with a sense of aggre- 
gation ; but it would be venturesome to include these 
in the series. Omitting these two. We have here forty- 
six Sanskrit bases which may not unfairly be referred 
to the primitive sound il, the venerable parent of so 
many thousands of vocables preserved to us in this 
perhaps its simplest form. 

But beyond the large family of vocables containing 

* In Sanskrit 8 generally becomes 9h afber any vowel but a; the 
change in the vowel sound would, therefore, produce the change in 
the final letter of ilUh. 
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the base */* in a sense of physical attachment, we find 
it applied, as indeed we might expect, to every kind 
of mental or sentimental attachment. Thus we are 
said to Jjike that upon which we fix our minds — t^ ne 
t^ par dil liLQ-dyd^ "" he set his heart upon her," is 
the UrdA idiom for " he loved her," or was attached 
to her. The word Jjove itself (feo/J A. S.) is a modi- 
fication oi lAef {lefe^ leve, Chaucer, "loving;" Hefy 
Du., dear, pleasing), seen also in Leaman or Leman 
for Lefman^ one to whom we are attached sentimentally 
or carnally. Still more evident is this in Sanskrit, in 
which language from the base lag, attach, directly 
arises langa, union, a lover ; langiman^ union ; lanr 
gakoy a lover ; and lagnaka^ a surety, one bound for 
another. In Hindi also the chain is complete ; thus, 
lagnd, to adjoin ; lagdndy to apply, place j Idgy Idg'&ty 
or laggdj attachment ; and lag^-d, a paramour. 

Mr. Wedgwood very reasonably connects the voca- 
bles love^ lusty likcy lucky &c., with such words as licky 
yXoicro-a; and the application of the tongue may really 
be the idea underlying all the preceding derivatives. 
If so the origin of the connexion between sound and 
sense is patent, as the action of the tongue necessarily 
produces the sound which is represented by the Un- 
gual /. This liquid is clearly the onomatop on which 
thousands of words suggestive of the tongue and its 
operations are built ; and the great probability that 
licking suggested the ideas of clamminess, adhesive- 
ness^ smearing, and other methods of applying, and so* 
passed on to allying, binding, and aggregating, is not 
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by any means so improbable as many of the dianges 
of sense which words are known to have undoubtedly 
undergone. 

The Sanskrit bases Hh, to lick ; lag or lak, to taste ; 
likhj to write; and lingj to paint, reveal some part of 
the process. In the form logy to taste, we have per^ 
feet coalescence with lagj to adhere ; and the French 
le-^cher or Ucher^ to lick, may be juxtaposed to Uash 
and lash ; while the Gothic laigon, H-laigdny to lick, 
shows a bond of union with laga^ the law ; as does 
also the Saxon liccian^ and the Gkielic ligh. That the 
letter / is the natural exponent of licking may be 

man lecken^ Fr. IScher^ Ital. leccare^ Persian lisidan, 
Armenian lezal^ lick, luzwj the tongue, Bussian lokafj 
Lithuanian lakti^ Latin lingers^ Gr. XeCxio, Xix^^f 
\€L}(ijvj and the Sans, lihj Eng. lick. Arabic, a Semi- 
tic language, abounds in similar instances, such as 
LOSS, jjosbj i/isd^ Lo^n, La/, La*2r, jjaq^ all meaning 
^< licking,'' and, indeed, nearly all the Arabic words 
formerly given as expressing ^^ adhesion," have also 
this sense of ^^ licking." The same language, further- 
more, contains such words as Lo^m, tasting ; zauq^ 
iM£hat^ uzhja^ or jAsAuj the tongue ; and uidh^ spittle, 
from the base kCah^ to play, sport, be addicted to, 
showing the connexion between de-light and re-lish. 
The complete onomatopic origin of the sense ascribed 
to the letter / is demonstrated by the Finnish* word 

* '* Les langues finnoises contiennent beaucoup de mots ttriens." — 
Fictet^ Les Aryas Primitifs^ vol. ii. p. 346. 
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takkia^ to lick, and by the following words of Cochin- 
Chinese, taken from the Dictionary of that language 
by the missionary Josepho Maria Morrone. These 
words are the more remarkable as they present the 
letter / in all the senses which we have already as- 
cribed to it, and in those which will be given further 
on. Lai and lim=tlie tongue ; lanh=iongae and 
voice; la^ to call; lap, to be loquacious. X^oi=to 
shine. Lao^ to hang loose ; la^ fatigue, lassitude ; and 
lay and lot have the opposite meaning of ^^bond" or 
^^ ligament," while lap means ^^ to tie," and loi is the 
name of little strings ; finally, loi^ la^ and Itiot are the 
words used to express " law,*' in singular conformity 
with what we are endeavouring to show is the universal 
practice. These words show that Aryans, Semites, and 
Turanians universally recognize the letter / as the fit- 
ting exponent of lingual action/ 

The Latin lingua certainly gave rise to lingerer 
delingere^ diligOy and loquor^ to speak, lingula^ a 
chatter-box, loquax^ loquacious ; and from the base of 
Xe9(ca spring Xe^ts, Xoyo9, a word, Xe^ft/cov, a dictionary, 
also Xvoi, luXy Itisuria, luxury^ and Xao, to desire, 
analogous to X'j^/xo, Xr^/xfia, the 0. H. G. liuhan^ Lat^ 
Ivhet^ Goth, liuhs (dear), Sans, libbh^ Eng. love^ that 
which is worthy of praise, Lat^, Lat., loJ, O. H. G., 
what makes us ^^ lick our chaps," or lust after, lustus, 

' Though employing a different phonic symbol, the Chinese also 
recognize the connectedness of the ideas illustrated under the word 
law : thus, 9he, the tongue ; she, to lick ; ahin, the lip ; and she cho, 
to place, set down. 
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Goth. ; Idskay Bohem. ; kts^ Sans. From the lickmg of 
the tongue, also, naturally arises Itdnicarey and yXtcr- 
Xpo99 a smooth surface; Xeia, an instrument to polish 
stones ; whence Gr. Kpva-aWo^j Lat. glades {lubrica)^ 
Fr. glisser^ to glide or slide over ; also lino^ to spread, 
liniment^ what is spread, oleum, oil (huile, Fr.), oliva, 
cXeia, from its slimy, or salivorVikib appearance. A 
single smear was called linea, a streak, or line, the 
Hindi lekhd or lakir, Sans, likh, to write, from lihj to 
smear ; whence col-lim^ite, direct line, and coUlimator- 
neus, common houndaries, or limits. 

The application of the tongue to objects would be 
the most natural source of the idea of smearing, which 
is clearly shown in Sanskrit ; for in that language the 
base lih, to lick, reappears in lip, to smear, and from 
this latter proceed lingj to paint (obviously akin to 
lag, to apply), and likh^ to write. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the letter h at the end of lih is not radical/ 
but the remains of a guttural affix, which is seen in 
the g of ling, and the kh of likh. lAnga is a deriva- 
tive, meaning ^^ a mark," or sign of any kind ; and 
hence applied to the phallus as the mark par excel- 
lence ; and from likh we get lekha, a line, or writing ; 
while lih is repeated to produce Uliha, a serpent, from 
its resemblance to a smear or streak, and Idld, ^^ spittle." 
The p of lip, to smear, is also significative ; for it re- 
minds us of the kMay Lat. ; levres, Fr. ; lips^ Eng. ; 

^Prof. Th. Benfej is of opinion that h is never radical in Sans- 
krit. 
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which assisted in the primitive lepana^ Sans., smear- 
ing ; whence arose lepaka^ Sans., a bricklayer or plas* 
terer, and lepa^ Sans., a spot or stain. That lip com- 
bines two onomatops '^ and •/>', which respectively 
signify "tongue" and "lips/* may be inferred from 
the simpler base U or ri^ to be viscous, or moist, in 
which the tongue only is concerned, and therefore the 
p is wanting. The base lap^ to speak, gives another 
instance in which the action of tongue and lips are 
expressed by one vocable. Lap gives, as a derivative, 
lapanaj the "mouth;" and also appears under the 
forms rap and riph^ to speak, showing how constantly 
/ tends towards r. Lap^ furthermore, is the parent of 
Ivhh^ to covet, to lick the chaps (Lat. lvJ>ei) ; and lahh^ 
to enjoy, get, obtain. The intimate relationship of 
these bases is shown by the Sanskrit derivatives lamr 
patay covetous, a libertine, limpata^ a lecher, and lipsdy 
a wish. In the sense of "wishing" we find the 
onomatop * / * assuming such forms as lal^ lash^ lubh, 
luhy and also rabh^ the last base affording the best 
assurance that labh^ though generally used to express 
" obtain," proceeded from a base signifying « desire to 
obtain,*' to hanker after, the appropriate gesture indica- 
tive of coveting being the licking of the tongue round 
the mouth. In direct descent from lih, to lick, and 
likh, to write, we get laksh^ to make marks of any 
kind, to distinguish one thing from another, a base 
which, by phonetic corruption, passed into lachh and 
Idnchhj both of which retain the same meaning. The 
form msjoksh or nmksh^ to anoint, brings us back to 

L 
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the original sense of the word ; m being a prefix, and 
r, as usual, representing /. By transference of the 
qualities of the object to the subject, a very common 
manifestation of the Law of Metaphor, laksh^ to mark, 
passed into laksh^ to see, perceiye, just as the English 
word mark (S. mraksh, above) is used in both senses 
in the phrases ''mark those goods" and ''mark what I 
say." With the help of a prefix, laksh becomes vleksh 
or, by corruption, veksh^ and may ultimately have 
dwindled into iksh^ all of which mean " see," " per- 
ceive." However this may be, laksh^ to see, is certainly 
allied to lok or loch^ to perceive, which only differs 
by rejecting the sibilant ; — and to linkh^ to perceive," 
which actually brings us back to the form likh, to write, 
or make marks, whence the series started. 

Now when the tongue is applied to an object, not 
only is there engendered an idea of smearing, but a 
particular kind of smearing is always apparent. The 
tongue invariably leaves behind it a slimy or shiny 
mark, which soon evaporates, it is true, but while it 
continues ghazes or gi^osses the surface completely; and 
the similarity between gloss and yXoo-cra is not a little 
remarkable. But we have no occasion to compare 
ancient and modem languages together, for we have 
positive identity in the Sanskrit bases lok and loch, 
which mean, not only "see," "remark," but also 
"shine." The idea of "shining" is, of course, de- 
duced directly from the mark of licking, and not 

» Benfey's Sanskrit Dictionary, 1866. 
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through " seeing," so that the bases are parallel and 
not derivative. The bases likh and lakshy to mark, 
underlie those expressive of "shining," as might be 
inferred from the base Ids^ to shine, which is clearly a 
corruption of such a form as laksh. The guttural is 
preserved in the word langh, to shine, which is also 
spelled rangh ; and is modified to a palatal in lanj or 
laj^ to shine, which last, through the base ranj^ "to 
paint," or " smear," again places us en rapport with 
the primal idea from whence all these words arose. 
The identity of lanjy shine, and ranjy paint, is strik- 
ingly illuatrated by the words rwft, Gael., rubbuy Old 
Norse, rtcobbet^ Lappish, rhwbio^ Welsh, all of which 
mean to smear, stroke, or, as we say, to rwft, which 
last appears in Latin as lub-rico^ to render po/i^^ed or 
shiny. The identity of origin of the English rub 
(Pers. rtif'tan) and the Lat. lubrico, to po./i6'A, lub-et, 
to re-lishy to lick the tongue, and lucere^ luxi^ light, 
shine, cannot be doubted. 

Returning again to our Sanskrit bases we find that 
lakshy loky exist under the form liU^ which changes its 
initial in 7t^, and regains the palatal form of its final 
in ruch^ to shine. Ruch is an important base ; but 
before tracing its derivatives, it is as well to give its 
immediate congeners. These are runs^ rej or bhrej\ 
rdj or bhrdjy which reassume the final sibilant in the 
forms bhrds or bhrds^ and regain the / in bhlds or 
bhldsy but modify it in bhrinS^ and lose it entirely in 
bhdsy bhas, and bhd. Every one of these bases means 

" shine/' and some elucidation is certainly needed to 

l2 
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show how hhd could be eliminated from */*• The ordet 
in which the bases are given is designed to illustrate, in 
some way, the changes ; none of which, taken singly, 
appear very violent. The greatest difficidty is to 
explain the prefix JA, which, for want of a better 
reason, may be supposed to be the remnants of the 
preposition oiAi, " on,*' " over " (Arabic /S), a very 
common prefix in Sanskrit, though at the early stage 
of language at which these bases were formed, the 
hh might with equal propriety be deduced from vi^ 
"about," or even j^ro, " forth,*' "per." If this con- 
jecture be correct abhi -{-rdj would give bhrdj^ and 
abhi + lds would give bhlds or bhrds^ &c. Whether 
this be so or not, it is clear that no great emphasis can 
be laid on the unchanging character of the initials of 
bases. (Cf. pidhdna for apidhdna^ p. 20, &c., &c.) 

Let us now turn to Semitic languages^ and see 
whether similar words were evolved from this ono- 
matop in that family. In Arabic we have seen that 
the vocable for "tongue" is lisdn^ and this is obviously 
based on the simpler form lass^ " licking.'' When the 
medial vowel is changed it becomes laws^ " tasting ;" 
the w melting into H produces lus^ " meat," " food," 
that which is tasted. The addition of a final m makes 
lasam or lisdm^ meaning "tasting;" the medial s 
passing into *ain leaves lam = " saliva ;" and when 
the final m is replaced by a fi? we get l(isdy " sucking," 
" licking." The connection of all these words with 
the action of the tongue is too obvious to require 
comment. Many more Arabic words could easily be 
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adduced, but the following will suffice for our present 
purpose, which is to show that the licking of the 
tongue gave a name to the tongue itself, and to its 
actions, and metaphorically to other kinds of smearing^ 
marking, and applying. The words we shall adduce 
are: la^z or lat^ licking; k^db or lu^dh^ viscosity, 
sliminess ; la*w^ lecherous, lusting ; lu*dq or hmz^ 
Ucking the lips ; lamq, writing, smearing out writing, 
obliterating; lawt^ bedaubing. Here we have pre* 
cisely the same phenomenon that was presented in 
Sanskrit, that words expressing ^^ licking" develop in 
two channels, one conveying an idea of ^^ lusting after," 
the other of "smearing," or "writing." Still more 
strikingly is this parallel shown in Iqfz^ *' a word," 
etymologically identical with the Sanskrit /op, ^^to 
speak," which we have before shown produced the 
derivative lapana^ " the mouth j" and we may here 
add lapiiaj " the voice," and vUdpa^ " lamentation." 

In Arabic, as in Sanskrit, the letter / at times passes 
into r, and so from lasm^ " tasting," " licking," we get 
rasm^ "writing," "drawing," and rashmy expressive 
of any kind of "marking" (S. laksh^ mraksh). So 
also lafj "licking," reappears as rafj to express 
"rheum" or anything similar; and such forms as 
la*db^ " sliminess," seem closely akin to razab^ " suck- 
ing," and ruzdbf "spittle." These changes prepare 
us for forms very similar to laf-z^ " a word,'* such as 
laflqfatj a repeated base to express rapid action of the 
mouth, "eating voraciously " (Johnson's Diet.) ; and 
lafaf^ imperfect action of the mouth, " stammering ;" 
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and these suggest the parallel form raff^ which means 
^^ sucking^ saliva^ and shining,^^ whence comes the 
derivative rqfifj ^^ shining/^ " glittering." Rqfifj raff^ 
and /q/Jj/" bring to mind laff^ lafm^ &o., formerly given 
(p. 138), with a sense of " allying, joining," lending 
probability to the suggestion that the application of 
the tongue suggested vocables indicative of other 
methods of applying one thing to another. In these 
instances from the Arabic we have, again, something 
like direct evidence that the action of the tongue gave 
birth to words expressive of sUminess, gloss, sheen, 
shine, brilliance, splendour, glare. The simplest pro- 
cess of natural development, would thus lead on from 
laws^ " licking," to lawdrih^ " light and splendour." 

Eetuming to the Aryan family of languages, we 
will trace the onomatop */* through a similar course 
in Persian, and then passing into (Jreek, will show its 
existence in many of the commonest words of the ver- 
naculars of Europe. 

There are two verbs in Persian for licking, lishtan 
and lisidan, both being near akin to the Sans. likh. 
Deprived of grammatical termination, we get at the 
nominal base /«*, " licking," which passes inta ler^ 
" slaver," and into Itz^ to express anything soft and 
slippery. From liz we pass to liish and loshariy the 
name of slimy mud at the bottom of ponds, slush, and 
lajam, a general name for *^ slime." The sound of j 
in this last word approaches that of sh in lush^ or is 
like the French j in jamais. That the vocable for 
** licking" passed on to express that which was 
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"luscious" we may infer from the word lot^ "a 
de-/i-eious morsel ;" but its slimy, shiny sense seems 
to have found expression through the r form of the 
base (of. ^aughan^ oil, butter). Thus it is indu- 
bitable that in rdkhsMdan^ "to shine," raldishd^ 
*^ shining," and raTchsh^ " lightning," we meet the 
Sanskrit word laksh^ ^' to mark, make manifest, see," 
in a slightly disguised form. Other Persian words 
which help us here are rusht^ " bright," " light," 
roshy "light," "splendour," and roz or rojy "the 
day." The connection between riLsht^ rosh, and roz^ 
is very apparent. 

Here also we have reasonable proof that the vocable 
for licking, lapping, came from the noise made by the 
tongue, and that, by the action of the Law of Metaphor, 
it ultimately came to express what had been licked, 
and so appeared slimy, shiny, or bright. It requires 
no stretch of imagination to see in the Persian word 
rosky " bright," the Sanskrit base ruchy of precisely 
similar import, to which we have already called 
marked attention at the end of our examination of 
the Sanskrit series. As this base is one of the 
furthest removed from the more primitive •/•, lihy 
likhy lakshy we may safely conclude that it was 
posterior to those forms in date ; and as a necessary 
corollary, it is the form most likely to be met with 
in derivatives. In this expectation we are not dis- 
appointed, as the following from Sanskrit will prove : — 
rochakay " what brightens," " pleases ;" rochanay 
" splendid ;" rochishnuy " gaily attired ;" and rochisy 
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" flame ;" and, subjectively, loch^ " to see," and 
lochaka or lochana^ " the eye.'' Ftofessor Th. Benfey, 
in his Sanskrit Dictionary, says, ^^ loch &= rtichj the 
initial r is changed to /, as in the kindred languages,'' 
and then makes reference to ruch^ under which vocable 
we find ourselves in communication with the Greek, 
X6VK09) Xeucrcrco, d/m^c-Xvio}, &c., and Xv^^i^os* These 
words naturally suggest the ideas Xci^ciE), Latin lingere^ 
and the other words to express licking already given 
on p. 142. That shining is intimately associated with 
smearing in Greek may be inferred from the words 
XtVo9, " grease," XafiTrai, " to shine," and Xci^i|rt9» 
" splendour ;" words which reappear in the Latin 
lua;^ lumen^ hiceo^ lychnis. Li this sense the base 
• / • is found all over Europe as the idea of brilliance, 
or " light," is represented by i,um%erey lAimpe^ iMire^ 
in French, by lucerna in Italian, by Jjamparas in 
Spanish, by auampados in Portuguese, by Lamjtww in 
Swedish, by uimper in Danish, by uampen in Dutch, 
by lampadii in Russian, by uxmpy in Polish, by 
Leuchterij lAcht^ in German, by utichan, iMchjan^ in 
Old High German, by hiuhath in Gothic, by hios in 
Norse, by J^eus in Guelic, by JMC^ha, Luiay in Breton, 
by zMg in Welsh, and by Light in English. The 
English light is found in the Anglo-Saxon words 
leohtf lioht^ leSma (flame), ge-lihtarij and lacian^ the 
last word meaning ^^ to see," and being the Sanskrit 
base loch ( = rt^A, Benfey), in, almost, purity, lij^en 
to the Anglo-Saxon leSma we add the Gothic lauhmuni 
and liuhtjan^ we think we have satisfactorily de» 
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jnonstrated the European domestication of this 
base. 

It must not be thought that the base */', ^^lick/' 
^^ shine/' is found in European languages only in the 
case of a solitary word^ that may have been passed 
from one to the other until all acquired the use of it« 
On the contrary, each language will be found to 
possess numerous words into which this base enters 
as an inalienable and integral element. To establish 
this point, we wiU cite some words to prove how 
firmly the base is imbedded in English ; and if we 
succeed in that object the reader will, no doubt, credit 
the assertion that the same could be done in other 
languages, without the wearisome detail necessary to 
establish the fact in e^ch case. 

Lamp {lampe, Fr., lampas, Lat.) is a kind of light 
or Lantern {lanterne^ Fr., lantema^ Lat.), which sends 
forth a /Lame {flamme^ Yr.^Jkmma^ Lat.) or f Lash ; 
as does also a /Lambeau (Er.), which bums with a 
/Larc, or, as it was also written, bhare {plaren^ I^^O* 
that is, a bLaze {bkese^ A.S.) or bmght (beorht^ A.S.) 
light. Closely allied to flare is gLare^ to dazzle ; to 
gLaze^ to put a gLoss on anything, and gLoss {gUss^ 
A.S.), that which is trans-LtM^ent, through which a 
gLance can penetrate, or a gLeam of light. Oleam is 
certainly the congener of gLitter (glitenan, A. S.), 
gListen {glister en ^ Dn.), gLimpse and gLimmer^ the 
PI. Du. glimmen^ glimmemy to shine ; Swed. glimma, 
to glitter ; Norse glima, to shine brightly, to dazzle; 
Old Norse lioma^ splendour ; A. S. leoman^ to shine ; 
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Old English leem^ liom, a gleam. Chancer nses Lowe 
for a flame of light^ which suggests such words as 
Lightnings anciently called Levin; and the words 
Link^ a torch, and Lin-stock, i. e. a stick for holding 
the match for a gun. 

In this way we see that the derivatives of • / •, 
" lick," ^* smear," " shine," anastomose with those 
given under " Gloriam " (p. 168). One series helps 
to explain the other, for it is impossible to conjecture 
why Sri and Slish should have ever come by their sense 
of " shining," unless we discover the ultimate onomatop 
on which they are erected. 

We leave it to the patient scholar to say whether 
our long argument does not afford reasonable ground 
for believing that •/*, as the exponent of lingual 
action, is really the parent of the diverse ideas which 
we have indicated. 

At p. 147 we have connected another series with 
the same base by introducing the word rdj\ the 
immediate parent of rdjaka, " splendid," found under 
what we have said of " Begnare " at p. 166. We lay 
no great emphasis on this alliance, and would be 
understood as leaving it an open question whether 
or not two separate bases have here passed into one 
identical shape. If so rdj\ as connected with rakshy 
y to preserve," and with laksh or ruch^ " to be 
bright," will have two independent origins. It is, 
however, noticeable that raksh^ " to preserve," through 
its derivative rakshika, " a watchman," &c., seems to 
convey an idea of "looking after '^ (laksh)^ and if so 
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light and right are etymologically identical, and a 
rule or regulation (regula^ Lat.) brings us directly 
to regalis as another form of the word legalis. The 
ease with which these words arrange themselves lends 
much probabiUty to the suggestion. However this 
may be, we think we have proved to demonstration 
that many vocables expressing "shining" took their 
origin from the glossy appearance of a " licked " 
surface; and that the smearing of the tongue gave 
names to other kinds of smearing, marking, writing, 
applying, laying on, and so developed, with the grow- 
ing wants of man, into the exponents of placing 
together, attaching, fastening, and binding. The best 
proof of the truth of these affiliations is found in their 
extreme simplicity, and the eminently inartificial way 
in which one grows, as it were, out of another. In 
the course of our argument we are never reduced to 
the necessity of talking about Nature's harmonics, or 
the mysterious correlation of sound and form, and 
such-like wonderful things. The whole affair is very 
simple. An inevitable sound accompanied, and there- 
fore expressed, a natural action, which we can as well 
recognize at the present day as coidd the first human 
being who uttered it. This simple sound was applied 
to other cognate ideas, as ideas multiplied with the 
gradual dawn of civilization ; and these new ideas 
were distinguished from each other by gestures and 
equally expressive modifying intonations ; until at 
last, the sounds became substantive vocables, the 
onomatopic origin of which was completely lost, and 
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they had to be passed mechanicaUy from father to son 
in the manner with which we are all familiar. 

This long examination of the word law and its 
associates is an illustration of what we call Collectiye 
Analysis, which it will be seen differs totally from the 
process of former etymologists, who take a single word 
with its meaning, and then seek its origin by help of 
other words of similar import from other languages ; 
whereas by our method of analysis large numbers of 
words in the same language of similar, but not neces- 
sarily of identical import, are collected together, and 
the feature common to all is eliminated. This com- 
mon bond of union is taken to be the base, and if an 
identical phonic symbol with like import is found in 
any considerable number of words in other languages, 
we then feel sure that we have discovered a natural 
onomatop, more especially when some common action, 
as the licking of the tongue, the puffing of the lips, 
&c., is found to correspond in both sound and sense 
with the derivatives that have led up to it. 



SECTION IV. 

GENERAL ILLUSTEATIONS. 

In this section we shall apply our method to a variety 
of words, in order that its general applicability may 
be apparent; and to make this still more evident, 
we shall take two whole sentences and examine each 
word they contain. 

An idea prevails over the globe we inhabit, among 
civilized and uncivilized nations, — an idea not to be 
contested, — that of a Supreme Ruler of the natural 
phenomena of all eternity, and of which man is, or 
seems to be, the only interpreter. In a telling verse, 
written 2000 years ago, by the prince of Boman 
lyrics, touching the wonderful dramas that pass in 
heavenly regions, we shall detect as many grand ono* 
matops as words. Cmlo tonanlem credicUmus Jovem 
regnare (Ode v. 1. 3, Carm.). 

Cesium^ this vast source of onomatopic vocables 
(called cmlus by Ennius) was, by the Greeks, made 
icoiX-oi/, concave and round, con-cavus^ curvus^ cav- 
us^cuve, Fr., cir-cul-us. From these descriptive 
vocables a large family has been produced, as, for 
instance, cez7, cie/, deh^ cir-col-o^ cin-gul-a^ ceinture^ 
cer-ckj coilj san-gle^ dn-golo^ eU'ceinte^ urbs cinc-tei^ 
Kop'iivrj, cor-ona^ crown^ chaine^ gir-dle^ gir^-th^ 
char-^j Pers., a wheel, chakra^ Sans. 
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The onomatop on which these words are built is 
found in every class of language, as is shown by Dr. P. 
BoBtticher. On the Latin word curviLs^ Gr. ct-koK" 
io^^ Slavonic koUo^ a wheel, that scholar remarks 
that : — 

'' The root means to become croohedy and is identical with 
the Hebrew •j'-^, where 'ain is as well a prefix, as sigma in 
(T'Kokio^. Hence we have : — 



Sanscrit 
Chaldaan 
Coptic 
Lithianian 
Irish 
Bmsian 
even Finnish 



kiimi/or kar-mi, worm. 

qal-ma. 

kri-mi. 

kir-mi-nis. 

crui-mh. 

cher-vy. 

kar-me/'* 



He adds that the English word crimsons Sans. 
ArnmV«, what is born of a worm. 

Among the principal derivatives from this onoma- 
top is circum^ L. (possibly an accusative of circus 
as its adverbial use might seem to indicate : " Hosti- 
libus circum litoribus" — Tacitus); from circum 
arise numerous derivatives, as circumference^ circum- 
locution^ circonference^ Fr., &c. &c., circuitus and 
the circuit of a judge, circem^ Lat., to encompass, 
deceive; circulator^ L., a mountebank, one who 
wanders round about; cir^ratus^ L., what is curled^ 
cur-rtiSy a ringlet; cir-cul-ics^ L., Kip-Ko^^ a "top'* 
which revolves, cir-ctis^ L., cir-chio^ It., fcoiXta/cos, the 
abdomen, col-ique^ Fr. ; k6\-op^ Gr., a flexure, Xo/>- 

* Bunsen's Christianity and Mankind, vol. iv. p. 356. 
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8^, the gut, Lat. chor-da^ whence Eng-. cor-d. Other 
examples of the onomatop readily suggest themselves 
in the Lat. cur-ribs^ char-iot or car^ cur-sio^ running, 
cur-soritis^ pertaining to a race, cur-sitore^ to run 
about, cur-siis^ a running on foot (Ital. cor-so^ Fr. 
cour-s^ course)^ cur-vtis^ Fr, cour-be, Eng. cur-l^ a 
coil of rope, Gr. Kopri the circular pupil of the eye, 
KoCkri^ the keel^ because curled. When expressive 
of circumference it assumes the form s-cor^tum^ Lat. 
cuir^ Fr., the skin or rind ; Lat. cor-tea:, Fr. S-cor-CBj 
es-cor-tef Ital. s-cor-za^ Span, cor-tesa^ cor-chosy Dan. 
and Swed. cor-Ar, Du. cor-ke^ kor-k^ Swed. kor-k^ 
Russ. kor-kovoe^ Eng. cor-k. 

Upon this vocable Mr. Wedgwood remarks (Dic- 
tionary of English Etymology, vol. i. p. 378) : — 

" The root cor is widely spread in the Slavonic and Pin. 
class of languages in the sense of rind^ skin^ shelly uniting the 
Lat. coriuniy skin, with cortex^ bark. Fin. kuori, bark, shell, 
crust, cream; Lap. Tcarr, bark, shell; harra^ hard, rough; 
Esthon. TcooTy rind, shell, bark, cream ; Tcoriky crust. Hung. 
hereg, rind, crust, bark ; Tceregdugo (^?^^6= stopper), a stopper 
of bark, a cork ; hereg-fa, a cork tree, herges, barky, hard. 
Bohem. hura, hurJcUj bark, crust ; Pol. kora^ bark of a tree ; 
Jcorekj Tcoreczeh, cork, JcoreJc-z-Jcory (a stopper of bark), cork; 
— drewniany, a stopper of wood, — szTclanny, of glass.'' 

Tonantem. — This most descriptive onomatop arises 
from the simple articulation u (ukti^ Sans., "speech"), 
meaning " to sound." vlulo^ Lat., hvrler^ Fr., Aow/, 
Eng., vlfy Norse, wo//J Eng., Ivptis^ Lat., lovpe^ Fr., 
the howling animal. The base is found in its simplest 
form u in Sanskrit ; and as an instance of its use 
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Durgaddsa, an old Indian grammarian, gives the 
phrase, AYate gauh, ^^ the cow moos" (u becomes av 
in this case by Sanskrit euphonic laws). The ono- 
matop is produced by the mere expulsion of air 
through the nearly closed lips, so commonly and so 
naturally done, when, sitting in the shelter of our 
homes, we hear the wind howl around, and seek to 
describe its gusts. Strengthened in various ways by 
peculiarities of utterance and by the addition of 
particles, this sound animates the following series of 
Sanskrit bases : — A?u, Artr, ArAu, g-u, g-Au, wu, tus^ diw 
(pron. rfi-w), ru, /u/ (c.f. *ru, to hear a sound), swrij 
swan^ dhwan^ dh'an^ tarij stan^ all of which mean 
"sound," "make a noise." The growing wants of 
man, and his love of exaggeration, caused the primitive 

* The dot in the last three bases indicates the elision of the u ; 
dhwan passing into dhan by phonetic corruption, the dh sharpening 
into t, and finally assuming the s prefixed to the last. 

The letter t is by no means so unchangeable as its sharp, clear 
dental sound would lead us to expect. 
T changes to— 

becomes padre 
tutto 



B, thus pater 



TT, 

z, 

80, 

ss, 

X, 
TZ, 

S, 
C, 



n 



» 



» 



9} 



» 



» 



99 



99 



toImB 

acutus 

angustia 



99 



99 



terra 

( titioneniy stationeniy 
\ justieiay otiosus 
negotium^ nuptia 



} 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



}> 



99 



(Ital.). 
( ,9 ). 

( 9, ). 

(9,;. 

(Pro v.). 

(French). 

(Span.). 

(Port.). 

r(Walla- 

X chian). 
r tison, saison.jus^ -^ 

\ te88e,oi8eaUy<nsif) ^ 
negoce, nooee ( „ ). 



aguezzo 
angoscia 

{angoissa 
angoUte 
cquexar 
Xqueixar 

tzeare 
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bases to become rapidly obsolete, and in their places 
the more developed and intensified forms are those 
which are most frequently employed in modern speech. 
Nevertheless, the former activity of the first five of 
the above bases is attested by such words as yoav^ 
6r., gaundn^ Goth. ; and, possibly, also by the San» 
skrit go ; Gothic gavi^ gauja ; Old High German 
kd ; A.-S. cti; English cow^ the low-ing moo-ing 
creature ; an alliance much strengthened by the other 
name of the cow, i.e. ox {oxa A.-S,, owe Dan.) in 
which the u comes first, and is strongly aspirated in 
the word fox (vixen^ fem.), a kind of iilf or wolf a 
howling animal, one with a vox or voice. The con* 
nection between voveo^ to vow^ Gr. ^oo), to cry out, 
vulpes and vowel, has never before been pointed out ; 
but their certain affinity shows, in a. remarkable 
manner, how the words that make up language are 
linked together. The later forms of the bases above 
given (swan J dhwan^ dhan^ tan^ staUy*) are those 
which move in historic times,' giving rise to the 
Sanskrit stanana, groaning ; ' stanita^ stanat/itnu, 
thunder ; Icelandic, stynja ; New High German, 
stohnen; Anglo-Saxon, gestun; French, Stonner; 
English, stun; Italian, stordire; Latin, at-ton-itus; 
French, S-tour-dir ; Latin, ob-tun-dere aures ; French, 
? e-toU'ffer. The same idea is found in the Greek 

* These dentals need cause no astonishment, they are frequently 
prefixed to bases. A familiar example is found in i'V/m^ t-our and 
t-urris^ all from the Sans, m, " to go round," the parent of both 
wire and tower, 

M 
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reipciif p. m. rerarai (Tovdopv^(a\ oTevoij rovo^ ; the 
Latin, tonOj tonare, tonitrus, tonitruum; the French, 
tonnerre; Old High German, donar ; New High Ger- 
man, donner ; Anglo-Saxon, thunor ; the terrible 
thunder of to-day — the thunder-hoXi. In milder ac- 
cents we encounter tone^ the French and Danish ton^ 
Latin tonics, Spanish tonOj tonidro, Italian tuonOy 
English tin-kle, tin-gle; and by parallel derivation from 
the form swan, the Gr. a-v-piTrcj, the Latin sonitus, w- 
nare, susurrus, murmuring ; susurramen, muttering ; 
Italian suono ; French son ; English sound. In direct 
descent from dkwan come the Sanskrit dhwani, the 
Hindi dhuni, a noise, the A.-S. dynan, dyne, Eng. 
din or uproar, meeting again the German donner, the 
Eng. thunder. But of all the forms which the ono- 
matop u assumed, perhaps the most prolific in deri- 
vatives is ru, the parent of the German run^n, to 
speak low \ runa, mystery ; roar, rout, rave, raucxis, 
rumour, row, brook (murmuring stream), rook, a kind 
of c-row, raven (A.-S. hrafn ; Get. rabe ; O. H. G. 
hraben; Sans, kdrava; Gr. KopiovTj ; Lat. corvus; Fr. 
corbeau). From ru were likewise evolved the San- 
skrit ritdy rodana, weeping r«^e-fully ; rodds, the 
heavens (the abode of roaring storms) ; besides the 
base ran (A.-S. ryn), and after the addition of the 
preposition aiAi (abhiran), it gradually sank into the 
form bhran or vran, whence arose the Greek fipovrri^ 
fipdyxos ; French bruit, brouiller ; English brawl ; 
French (-branler^ that which shakes the canopy of 
heaven — Latin ful-men . 
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Credidimus is a very old verb, which we find pure 
in S«»lrit. under *« form «-a.. .>a«H p.rfL.1, 
corresponding to the Latin cred-o^ cred-e me^ croy-ez 
moi. We have made out of it creed^ a symbol, French 
croyancey croire^ credibility ^ crSd-it (a sale on promise 
to be paid, an obligation), crSd-itor^ crSd-ule^ crSd-ulitS. 
In many languages credidimus implies faith (res 
habere fid-em, Ovid; croirela^ chose) 6r. f€tS-6i» Lat. 
vid-eOj Sans, vid^ Fr. voir^ Eng. view. To believe is 
to have con;;;Jrf-ence, to have confidence is to see with 
one's own eyes the reality of a thing actually existing 
or manifested. Out of lights out of faith and con- 
fidence : mihi cred-e^ efiol inOo&. Moliere says, ^^ Je 
Tai vu ; dis-je vu ; de mes propres yeux vu^ ce que 
Ton appelle vuJ^ 

Jovem is another most interesting onomatop, which 
means Supreme Ruler, the light and splendour j lumi- 
nous and resplendent : 2)et;a = Setf 09 =» Sef 09 = Oeos, 
adj. delbs^Sans. daiva^ divy a = divine ; 810, div-inus, 
diV'Us^ hal-ficDv^ de-mon^ dia-ble^ dev-il^ all arising from 
the base div^ to shine, to twi-nkle. In Lettonian 
deus^daeva^ diewas^ desos; Celtic dia^ Gael, duw^ 
God, the heavens, the light, Si^-Xo^, cJo^-light, (Eng. 
rfay=Goth. dags) ; Ital. rfi-o, Span, di-os^ Fr. di-euy 
Jove, the electric spark, — the modification of the 
initial of the base being shown in the Sanskrit forms 
dt/Uy dyuty zyuty Jut (Jtv-a^ Sans, life ; zi-stan^ Per. to 
live), t/e^-piter, t7ot;-is=the Father of Joy j of the day, 
jour^ Fr. ( Sans, dyo^ dyota, lustre, jyotishy light ; adya 

M 2 
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(i.e. i-dtfu, this light), to-day, Ao-rfi-e {Le. hocdie^) Lat.; 
og-gi^ Ital. ; ho'i/j Span. ; aUrjour-dP hui^ Fr.), — the 
Father of y^^■bility, re-^oi-cing (je-cus^ jo-cus^ jo-cor^ 
U'VO^ju-bar^ Lat.). 

In the " Saturday Review," vol. xxxiv. p. 830 
(Dec. 1872j, a writer remarks: — 

''As to Janus we have the forms Jamispater^ SianuSy Diana, 
and with these ^to9, AlFa^ leading to the Latin divinus; and 
again with the Greek Zeus, we have the Vedic Dyaus, from 
dyu, to shine, and by the side of these we have dy passing 
into y, Jupiter, Janus, Juno, or d^\ as in the Bjoms of Oscan 
inscriptions, and the old Italian deity Fedfovis, Fejovis." 

The bases Jj/ut^ jut, cited above, show that Indian 
grammarians were familiar with this change of rf into/. 

Div, to shine, is clearly a metaphoric word; it is 
an idea betraying a large amount of discrimination 
in the speaker, and a state of society when such 
things as the shining objects of the sky could be 
contemplated, talked about, and required a name. 
In naming them the speaking animal would seek a 
characteristic mark, and would find it in their di* 
verse nature, in their (/zz-plication, their fickleness, 
tricksiness, or, as we still say, their rfw-plicity. Such 
must have been the origin of the parent of twi-ukle^ 
— the being twi-ce^ twisting^ twi-mng, rfow-bling, or 
changing. Hence it follows that the word two (Latin 
duo J Sanskrit dwi^ &c.,) was the fore-runner of div^ 
" to twi'Tikle f and, therefore, to reach the onomatop 
we must trace the numeral. And this is not very 
difficult, for it is obviously based upon the pronominal 
demonstrative base t'j "there," &c., which may be 
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called ^^the remote definite/' As { betokens that 
which is "here" (see p. 183), so <• designates what 
is 'Hhere," or away from the speaker. The one 
describes the speaker, the other the spoken to, or, as 
we still say, the second person, the duplicate of the 7. 
As we show on p. 184, the word I is the universal 
exponent of unity, and thou is, perhaps, equally wide- 
spread as the sign of du-alitj. Certain it is that in 
a vast assemblage of words, two numerous to cite, 
and which will readily suggest themselves to the 
reader, forms importing duality and demonstration 
are, basically, obviously allied to the second personal 
pronoun. The result we deduce is that such words 
as thatj there^ thou^ and two have a common origin ; 
and that the doubling or uncertain light of the stars 
caused the term to be applied to them. It is marvel- 
lous that such utterly dissimilar ideas as those of deity 
and duplicity^ should spring from the same base. 

Regnare. — Genere regio natus, says Cicero in his 
Republic — the action of mgTi-ing, of having power. 
Regnare is to be rear, roi^ fLwos-apx^, p-rinc-eps, rwler, 
taking the name from the Sanskrit rij^ to stand firm, 
the Greek op^tt}, opeywfiL; Lat. reg^ere^ rec-tus; 
Gothic rak'jan^ raihts; A.-S. rec-can; Eng. righ-t 
In a secondary sense we have in Sanskrit HcA, to 
honour, whence arch or arj\ to honour, to shine^ the 
Lat. ar^-entum; further development produces rdj\ 
to illuminate, to govern, the parent of the Sanskrit 
rdjan^ a king; rdjaka, splendid; rdjya^ government; 
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and raj any a^ a soldier ;— descendants of which are 
found in the Hindi rdj^ a king ; rdnd^ a prince ; raj- 
piit^ a warrior; and rdj-pilti, courage. The last form 
in Sanskrit seems to have heen rakshy to govern, 
protect, the Latin rea^^ prolific source of the Sanskrit 
rakshana^ protecting ; rakshika^ a watchman ; raksh" 
iriy a policeman; and even euphemistically, raksIutSj 
a demon ; — ^in Hindi, rakh-nd, to keep or guard ; rakh- 
wdrd, a shepherd; rakhaiyd^ a keeper; rdchhrOSj a 
demon; and rak-dsi^ devilish. Even the Persian 
kish'kar, an army (for protection), and lash-arij a 
prop or support, arise from the same hase, hy the 
common change of r to Z.* 

Onomatops are very diversified in character ; some 
are proper, natural, primitive; others figurative, 
metaphoric, analogic, ahstract. Some reflect the 
brightness of the diamond, others are priceless 
pearls, all being of more or less value; — and, like 
gems, they differ in their associations, and are pro- 
duced in different latitudes, under different circum- 
stances. But Man is the Vulcan that finds, cuts, 
polishes, and harmonizes them; and, for that very 
reason, a vast number of the gems preserve for. ever 
the stamp and mark of his workmanship. When 
circulating in society each of these coins of language 

^ It is noteworthy tliat in Arabic, also, traces of this onomatop 
are seen in r^\ one who raises or exalts ; r^, a preserver; rd'd, 
guarding, a prince ; rcyih, excelling : rct-dbf a chiefbain ; rctbhy rul- 
ing, governing ; ribdhaty lordship, dominion. Also in the Armenian 
rah-hudy a chief. 
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bears on its face the stamp of its own value ; and the 
different parts of the world — kingdoms, capitals, 
towns, villages, hamlets — vary only in the manipula- 
tion of these natural and eternal symbold. 
Ovid, Met. I. v. 84 :— 

^^ Prona que cum spectent animalia csetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera toUere vultus." 

We will give a last quotation, a truly royal inver- 
sion of Cicero's : ^' quis est tam vecors, qui, c^m sus- 
pexerit in coelum, non sentiat Deum esse ? " 

David in the Psalms is made to say : Cwli enarrant 
gloriam Dei — a perfect fountain of descriptive vocables, 

CcbU, as was said before, represents the great orb, 
Tvpo9, the majestic canopy of heaven, that endless circle 
that binds up our globe, for ever and ever effulgent 
with myriads of fires, most glorious and of all colours. 

E-nar-rant^ a beautiful and prolific expression, 
akin to the Sanskrit jarij Gr. yfj=y[(y)voiiaf yv-vrj, 
yovrjj y(o=ydcD Lat. gi-gnOf ge-no^ g^'^Oy ge-rato^ 
ge-mitcsy ge-rmitcsj gestio^ ge-sco^ na-scOf na-scor^ na" 
tuSj na-rrarCy gn-arigare, gn-aritas^ yi-v(tipl^€iy yt- 
i/caa-Kcj^ yv(0'(ToiiaL=knoW'ledgef judgment, thought. 
The bond of alliance being found in the expression "I 
conceive^^ — I give birth to — I think — shown also in 
the change of the Sanskrityaw, to con-ceive, into jnd, to 
"per-ceivCy recognize, to kn-ow, y^yvcoa-KCD, yi/5<ris, 
dyvoiay vov<:y &c., Lat. nosco^ co-gnosco^ gn-arus, 
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n-arro ; Pers. ddn-istan (J becoming rf, see p. 163) ; 
Gothic kun-nan, kun-ths ; 0«H.G, kna-jan; A.S. 
end-wan ; Eng. to kn-ow^ cun-mag^ to con over. 

Oloriam — that which is glorious, celebrated, illus- 
trious. Found in the Sanskrit sri^ light, splendour, 
beauty, fortune, prosperity, — the Latin Cer-es; it also 
means to heat, bum, make to ghw^ — Lat. per-cer- 
pere, per-d-pio^ cre-mare, car-bo; Gr. KpCfiavo^, Kpd- 
[1^0^, Kap'iross Kap'(f>a}, KLp-pr/fiL, Kep^do), K^p-awvikiy 
kXC'O^^ gloria^ kX€-09 *cXc-o/xat, kXc-io), cel-ebro. In 
Sanskrit iri assumed the form 'ri-sh or sli-sh^ to 
burn, to g-Zw-ten, the congeners of which are gli-tter^ 
gla-ze^ gla-ssy glo-se (glesan, A.S.), glo-^ss (gleissen^ 
glanzj Germ., gloser^ Fr, ; glossare, Lat.), to glo-w 
(gloa^ Old Norse; glowafiy A.S.; gluhen. Germ.), 
glo-ria^ glo-riolGj yXa-^v/>09; glo-ra^ Norse, to shine, 
to stare. Besides these we find gla-re^ to over-dazzle, 
(cla-rtiSy Lat.), gle-am, a beam of light, gla-nx^e^ 
gle-nt, gli-mpsej the ray of light from the eye ; gli-m^ 
a light or candle, and gli-mmer^ to gloWy or shine. 
Extremes do, indeed, meet here in glim-mer and 
glo-ry. 

Deij as we before observed, the Sanskrit Deva^ 
effulgens; the Divine electric spark, the JaCptop^ 
Scao-ia, 7rai/8ta-8cc7roXta, Jovialia, festivals iu honour 
of Jupiter. 

Marvellous are, indeed, the changes which most 
onomatops have undergone. Let us examine the word 
flower^ and see where it will lead us. 
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It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of 
this disquisition, of the laws discovered hy Grimm, 
Burnouf, &c., regulating the permutations of certain 
letters. To these well established laws, by which a 
tenuis changes to its corresponding media or spiritus 
asper, must be added others, familiar enough to 
Sanskrit scholars, by which the liquids interchange 
and frequently, also, pass into 4 ^^ ^ Besides the 
foregoing, some of the changes here exhibited are 
produced by the addition of separate words, which 
are become absorbed into the body of the leading 
word by the efflux of time. This is the case with 
the Hind! word pUh^ derived from the Sanskrit 
prishtha^ which itself is formed of pri + sthd^ " to 
stand forth." The UrdA pahup^ represents the 
Sanskrit pushpa, i. e. piish +pdf to increase by drink- 
ing, a flower. Pmhy again, is not improbably 
formed of pri+s^ s being a Sanskrit desiderative 
adjunct (the verb ishy to wish), which, by Indian laws 
of euphony, became prish^ push^ push; — and so on of 
other instances. 

Flower, ^vKk-ov for (fivX-Lov (/o/-ium, mono-p%/), 
Jlora^ flosy fleuTy floraison^ changing to blume in 
German (the Eng. bloom or blossom; Du. bloem; 
Swed. blomme; A.S. bloma; Gothic bloma^ blostma; 
Gr. ppv'w, to grow ; jSpvos^'^ a herb), exists in Hindi 
under the form phul^ and this last is from the Sanskrit 

' Cf. the Fr. hrouter Therbe, Eng. hrow&a. 
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base phull. Now the problem before us is, How came 
phull to express what we call b, flower f To answer 
this question we must examine some of its congeners. 
In Sanskrit, besides pAt^//, blossom^we meet with phaldy 
a^-uit, and phaUyay a^-ower, showing an alliance be- 
tween these two phenomena, which leads us directly to 
the basept^/, to enlarge; other forms of this base being 
push^ ptish^ whence come the common Sanskrit words 
pitshtif increase {pushta^ Pers., a heap), poshoy pros- 
perity, and picshpa a flower. The word still lives in 
the Hind! posh-nd^ pos-nd^ pokh-nd,* to breed, rear, 
foster. 

Returning to our base phalj we find that it receives 
a strengthening s in the forms sphal^ ^phar^ sphul^ 
sphur, all of which are common bases in Sanskrit in 
the sense of ^^ increase," ^^ expand." L and r are, as 
we remarked above, interchangeable in Aryan lan- 
guages, and frequently pass into the cerebral or dull 
sound o{ d or t ; this causes our bases to re-appear 
under the forms sphat and sphand^ to break forth, 
sphuT'chhy svuT'chhy sphuty sphund^ to expand. These 
bases originate a host of words, such as 0'(l>€\-09y o- 
(^cX-Xo), Gr. ; s^plitj Eng. ; spal-tan^ Old H. G. ; ex-panse^ 
ex-pansion^ spar-go^ dusper-gere (difflat ventus folia, 
Plaut)^ Span, spar-cir^ Ital. spar-pagliar^ Fr. ^par- 
piller lesfeuiUes; re-pand-re^ Fr.; aus-span-nen^ Ger.; 
spend money ; d^-pen-ser, Fr. ; the span of an arch, 

* See p. 108, about this change of sh into kh. 

^ The insertion or omission of a nasal being optional, see p. 106. 
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^^ Q. spannej It. spanna^ Fr. espan, empariy the length 
of the outstretched thumh and finger.'' — Wedgwood. 
The hase sphandy to expand, is also found in the 
Latin Jrons^ fTondreo^frond-esceTe^frond'OsuSyfTond'' 
ifer^frondricamus; and in its form phuU gives meaning 
iofrU'X^Jhb-ctus^frU'Ctificare^firU'Ctu^^ fru-ctifer^ 
and even in Jru-cteta^ hushes, and j^z^-focare, to become 
bushy. 

The word hwhy suggests a new series, based upon 
a phonetic corruption similar to that which produced 
the Sanskrit push out of put Bushy formerly spelled 
busky is found in the Icelandic btcskr^ a tuft of hair, 
a bush, a thicket; and in the French botichef a 
tuft or bunchy whence bouchon de paiUe, a wisp of 
straw, a bouchety a bush or bramble. Similar forms 
are found in the Fr. bosse^ a bunch, hump; the 
Breton bouchy a tuft or wisp; the Frisian boscy a 
lump or cluster, the Ger. bauschy a projection, 
bundle, bunch; and the Dutch bosy a bunch, knot, 
bussely a bundle. Bushel and the bush of a wheel 
derive their names from their hollow, swollen out, 
expanded nature, as is seen from the Proven9al form 
of the word '^ boisHay boissUy whence the diminutives 
O. Fr. boisteaUy boisseaUy Lat. (A.D. 1214) bustellitSy 
a box for measuring, a bushel." — Wedgwood. The 
Du. bussey a box, PL Du. biissey biiskey Ger. biichsey 
lead to the A. S. boXy the name of the tree and also of 
a receptacle, akin to the Gr. Trvios, the box-tree, and 
TTu^t?, a box, Lat. buxusy " Ital. bossOy box-tree, bossohy 
a box, hollow place; Fr. buisy Bret, beuzy Bohem. 
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pusspaUy box-tree, pusska^ a box." — Wedgwood. Other 
receptacles are also derived from this base, as is 
shown further on. 

Longitudinal extension is expressed by spin^^ to 
lengthen out (spinnan^ A. S., spinneriy Ger., spinder^ 
Danish), whence arise spindle^ spindel or spVle^ Ger., 
and a spUl^ or spindle-like twist for lighting the pipe, 
"N[orse], spila spile^ a splinter, chip, peg; spila^ PL 
D. spileriy to stretch out, to fix open." — Wedgwood, 
The verb spill^ to 5pn-nkle, or spread out, seems to 
follow (Fl. Du. spillerij to shed, waste, spoil ; Norse 
spillttj to gush, spill, waste), and so, metaphorically, 
to spillj to spoils corrupt or foil. The last word brings 
us to the French^/, a thread, ^^ament,^^ature; Eng. 
^-OBS, the Latin pil^ pila^ Fr. poil^ a hair, the pile of 
velvet, — a striking anastomosis affording a remarkable 
confirmation of the genuineness of these alliances. 
Anyhow the Danish spinder, to spin, leads us to 
spider, the spinner ; and so we advance to spine, a 
lengthening out ; spina, Lat. 

Returning to the form sphandy sphut, &c., with a 
sense of ^^ spreading" we have in Sanskrit sphut-d, 
perspicuity; sphtU-a, manifest; sphtU-ana, opening; 
sphut'drtha, intelligible, i. e. opened meaning ; sphvt4 
or sphur-a, a swelling; sphot-a, bursting; sphat-a, 
phat-a, phan-a,* phuUa, the expanding hood of a 
snake ; sphir-a, sphdr-a, large, spreading ; and phaU 
gu, the spring time, when nature expands. Other 

* The short vowel conveying an idea of tenuity, as in thin, &c. 
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derivatives, deprived of the asper (allied to phal)^ are 
found in paUdndu^ an onion, a bul-b^ or j9/-ump root; 
pal'dsa^ ^/-iage, leaf ; pall^va^ a s^bout or what is 
^PR^aD ; — (allied to sphand) pid^aka^ a small pimp-\e 
or swelling ; pind-a ot pind-aka^ a lump or ball. 

In Hindi the words depart still further from their 
original. Thus we have pMl^ a flower ; phal^ a fruit ; 
phuJrudy to blossom ; phuUd^ swelled ; phuUd-o^ a 
swelling ; phor-dj a boIl or sore ; phor-nd^ to break, 
svjAt ; phiit-ndy to be broken ; phiU^ phvt-i^ phut-aUj 
disagreement, i.e. breaking apart; phail-dnd^ to 
spread ; phail-d-o^ expansion ; phdl-gun^ the spring 
or opening season ; phun-gi^ a sprout or bud (Lat. 
fwa-gus^ a sprouting growth) ; phal^ a ploughshare 
(because an expanded blade, or because it breaks open 
the ground) ; phal-i or phar4^ a shield or broad object 
for defence ; and jpAar, a j^-uit. The same idea of 
" expansion " is found in phd-ord^ a s^ODe ; pha-phol-dj 
a blister ; phan4^ a wedge ; phal-dng^ a stride ; phu-- 
hd^ a teat or pap ; phdnt-d^ a bough or branch ; and 
pal-lo^ a sprig or shoot ; and the idea of ^^ opening 
out " is presented in phdr-nd^ to rend ; phdt-nd, to 
split ; phdt-akj a gate or opening ; phar-dnd^ or 
phas'kdndy to split ; phat-d^ a crack ; phat-nd^ to be 
torn ; and even phvi or phvt-kar^ what is opened out, 
separated, dispersed, and so an unmatched or ^^ odd " 
object. 

The English equivalent for the Hindi word phdt-nd^ 
i.e. to sfHt^ to s^liiSTeVy helps us to see that the base 
sphand really represents a form sprit nasalized, as we 
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shall show more fully further on. But, in immediate 
connection with the present series, we may observe 
that the Sanskrit bases sphund'i sphant^ sphvt^ sphat^ 
mean ^^ break," i.e. split or spread out, and from 
these, by loss of initial and the operation of obvious 
phonetic changes, are evolved the bases bhind 
(s+phund)^ bhid and d becoming j (cf. dyut^jyut^ p. 
163) we get bhdj^ bhanj^ to divide, separate, or break. 
The last form bhanj is the well known analogue of 
the Latin j^a/ig'O, whence are derived all the words 
connected vfilAx frcLC-turej frag-ment^ &c., &c,, &c. It 
is important also to notice that the Latin frango 
contains the letter r, which has been lost in the San- 
skrit bhanj\ thus proving two things, first, that the 
Latin is older than the Sanskrit form of this word ; 
and, second, that the word bJianj is certainly the con- 
gener of such words as ir^^an, A. S. ; brioi-a, Icel. ; 
bris-er^ Fr.; bryte^ Dan.; and the Du, spriet^ a spear ^ 
how'Spritj a split or splint-er of wood, the Sans. 
sphant or sphand^ 

In India, a long succession of grammarians pre- 
served from antique times a knowledge of the older 
forms of words, and the earnest study of a vast 
literature counteracted, to some extent, the ordinary 
processes of phonetic corruption; hence it results 
that we have but little difficulty in recognizing our 
bases phal^ sphand^ &c., in all the foregoing Indian 
words. In countries not so favoured, we must not 
expect to find this purity ; nevertheless in Persian, 
at least, there is sufficient correspondence to enable 
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US to walk on the solid ground of fact. In Persian, 
pdl'dyidan means " to increase ; " pdl-Hdan^ " to be 
large;" and pdl-ddan^ "to stretch." Here we are 
clearly dealing with the Sanskrit phall or pul, " to 
enlarge." ' In Persian the letter p is never aspirated, 
on the contrary it is often softened into b ; ^ hence 
we meet with bdl-dt/dnidan, to extend, enlarge ; 
bdl'dfij increasing; bdl-ish or pdUish^ growth, in- 
crease ; pdl'dnanda, augmenting ; bdl-il or pdUH^ a 
wart or swelling ; bdl-Hd, increase ; bdl-tn, a pillow, 
and bdUung^ a cucumber, both being it^/-ky objects. 
Other changes are illustrated by piW" a swelling; 
pil'tan, bulky ; piydz^ an onion or bulb ; pinda, a 
drop, spot (cf. Sans, pinda, a ball) ; and pind-ish, a 
ball of cotton. The leter / is, as usual, often replaced 
by r, giving rise to par-dsh or par-wds^ expansion ; 
bdr or pdr4^ fruit, flowers ; pdr-o^ a shovel, paddle ; 
par-war^ nourishing ; par-osh pimples or swellings ; — 
and pddalf a flower; pdna, a wedge; and pdshida, 
a pumpkin, also, possibly, take their origin from the 
base pulf " to enlarge." 

The bonds of alliance between Aryan and Semitic 
languages are too slight to allow the scholar to com- 
pare such languages with much confidence ; still it is 
worthy of remark that in Arabic also the idea of 
*^ expansion " finds expression by a somewhat similar 

* The Sanskrit pdl will be mentioned anon. 
^ The tenuis becomes^ frequently^ spiritus asper in Persian ; thus 
the English grip (Sans, grahh) is, in Feraian^ gwiY-tan. 
° Cf. the series of bases containing pri on p. 178. 
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sound. Thus, in that language, bdl means a ** spade," 
and also *' affluence ; " and bawl signifies '' bursting 
out/' 

When the extension is lateral, the base pul (or prij 
which we shall shortly find is the same thing), is 
strengthened with a dental, and, in Sanskrit, it 
becomes, pra-th, pri-th^ pa-th. From these forms 
arise such words as pri-thu, in English brosid (Germ. 
auS'breit-en) ; pri-thwi^ the earth ; prorthd or pror^ 
thitij fame, celebrity.; pra-thiman, greatness; pra- 
thima, chief, excellent; prithuka^ flattened grain; 
pri'thutd^ largeness ; pri-thula^ large ; pcUra^ a 
leaf (because y7a/); and pri-sktha the back or 
broad part of the body/ In Hindi we meet with 
pUhj^ the back; pirtam^ the world; pathj a road 
or path; pathiky a traveller; pdtj paftd^ pattif 
a leaf ; pdtra^ a broad dish ; pdt broad ; prathdj 
immemorial custom ; pdtan^ a r6of. These Hindi 
words present us with some very corrupt forms; 
but still further corruption shows itself in the 
Persian pahan^ width {pdt^ Hindi, priihu, Sans.); 
pahndj broad ; and bddya^ any capacious vessel 
(pdtra^ Hindi, prithula^ Sans.). But it is in 
European languages that the most remarkable changes 
of this word are to be found ; for we recognize the 

* JPrishfha is the word which explains the use of the dental affix. 
It is formed o{ pri+shfhd (=pra'\-9thd)y i.e, " forth-stand," to be 
placed^ put^ or to be forth in all directions^ hence broad. 

^ This word pith is only a phonetic corruption of prishfha, the 
Sanskrit word above given. This affords unanswerable evidence 
that^n^ palf Sec., can degenerate into such remnants as pi and pa. 
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base pul-^tha in the word PLaxe {platte^ Fr., piatto^ 
Ital., plaM^ Germ.), that is a FLax or s^Beaiy out 
surface ; — a VLODe of grass is a BRoaD object ( A.S. 
blad^ Fr. ble, Germ. breit\ as is also a BoaBD (Germ. 
bret) ; a floor is Sijlat (G^rm. platt) surface, and so 
are the VLuke of an anchor, a Thank of wood (planke, 
Gerfia., planche^ Fr.), the PLan of a country, and pb^, 
Fr., a meadow. 

The sTuDe (of which ^poon seems a modification) is 
another instance of the expression of expanded surface 
by the base spharid^ showing a near approach to the 
form pal in the Fr. word pelle^ a shovel, Ital. paUeUa^ 
a small spade ; the Fr. paUette^ a painter's pal-lety the 
small tabula on which his pigments are mixed ; with 
a secondary setise in the French word palette, ''a 
battledore," — plainly showing that the sound merely 
expresses extended surface. 

The blade, the flat, or extended vegetable surface 
is expressed in Latin by foUium^ {tri-jfbUum = trevLe 
Fr.), from which proceed foUiOy tm-foil^ in-foUio^foU 
ded (pleat-eA; pis, Yr.)\fol4ol^fol4omor; hence arise 
fol-iage^fol'iated^foUiaceous^fol'iationy fol-iature, fol- 
i£r^ Fr. (fluttering pieces of tin). Then we find fol- 
leaticSj expanding like a foUles; foUlicans^ foUliculibs 
(the envelope of fruit — frumenti vagina, Cic.) foU 
ligena^ sxid Jbl-lis. In French the Lat. folium becomes 

• We may notice here the small importance of vowels as a means 
of discriminating bases. "Eol- is the same as put and ^al and 'pil : 
the vowel may even be elided altogether, as in jf?-at and tr^'Jl-ef 
above given. 
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feuillSy feuillage^ effouiller^ to pick" up leaves; and, 
in the sense of " flower," fleurette^ fleuron (in print- 
ing), fleuron (in hotSLuy) ^ fleuraisoUj Jteur-de-liser^ to 
mark with a hot iron, fleuriste^ a florist ; so also de- 
flor-er^ to take the flowers of virginity ; de-flor-aiion^ 
the act of doing so, to de-flower. 

Now before we seek to eliminate the onomatop from 
which the word flower derives its sense of expansion, 
it will be necessary to follow the base pul through 
another channel of derivation. Expansion or enlarge- 
ment takes place in consequence of distension from 
/ul-nesQ. This word/ullj indeed, presents the base 
pul in one of its earliest meanings ; for in this sense 
it assumes, in Sanskrit, simpler forms^ enabling us, 
by their means, to reach to the ultimate base under- 
lying the whole system. These forms are — piirj p4rv, 
purv, parVy plushy pru-shj prd^ PTW^^ PrU ^^'^ PI^* 
All these bases mean flll; and the last two are what 
Professor Max Miiller calls " primitive roots." Their 
claim to that title will be examined in the sequel; 
but first we must show that in this sense also the 
base pul has been well used. In Sanskrit we get 
p^r-a, filling; pHr-^atd^ plenty; pdr-ana^ fulfilling, 
and pdr4y a cup (both from pri) ; the verb pdl^* to 
nourish ; pdl-ana, cherishing ; pdl-a, a guardian ; pilr- 

^ This base is considered by most Sanskrit scholars to be the 

causal form of pd, to preserve, from jpi, to drink, to nourish ; but 

the peculiar insertion of I in the causal of the verb pd^ shows that 

the base arose by the conversion of pri into par, then into pal and 

pdh 
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to, complete; piir-^aj able, strong. Hindi gives us 
pur-d^ fully; sam-purn^ full; purd-ij fulness; pul-dy 
puli^ and pol-ak, bundles of straw ; pdl^nd^ to nourish, 
&c., &c. The prolific vocables for-ma^ Lat., for-me^ 
Fr., for-mo^ ItaL, are also seen in the Hindi purdt^ 
fulness; Lat. am-pul4a^ a stout jar; Fr. am-poule, a 
bubble. 

In Persian we find pur-idan^ to fill ; pur-d, fulness ; 
pur-wdr^ fatted, or filled out; par, past, comjofeted, 
&c. In European languages this base frequently re- 
curs in this sense ; as, for example, ple-nm, ple-onasmy 
ple-niticde, re-ple-nish^ am-pli-atioriy am-pli-tude^ af' 
flu-ence^ po-pul-us^ pl-ebs, pl^uSy plu-rimtiSy myL-irhrj" 
fiL] Lat. im-ple-re^ Fr. em-pli-r^ sup-pli-^rj Eng. sup- 
ply J re-ple-te^ Fr. com-ple-ter^ ple-in, accom-pli-r, to 
accom-j9/z-sh ; Gr. irXc-toi^, ttXov-tos, rich, ttX-^-^o?, />fe- 
thora, ^X€-o9} several, plu-TBlity; Lat. Bm-plus^ am- 
ple; A. S. Jiiltj Ji/llan ; Gothic^ Julljan ; Fr. remplir^ 
s'emplir^ ex-pli-iif; Ger. full-en^ vollj aus^full-end. 
The part of the body which is filled and expands is 
termed the beUly^ clearly a derivative from Jill; in 
German baicch, and, by metastasis, leib; in French 
pause or ventre, both of which are obviously allied to 
the Hindi pet, ^ pet h^ or peru {petu, gluttonous); and 
the Sanskrit phav4(i or phdnda^ the belly, in which 
last we see ex-pand almost pure and simple. Addi- 

■ By some such changes as the following : — pri becoming j?«r, 
then jpaZ, and^aZ and fad and fandy then vent (re)) the t softening 
to «, would make vena-, whence panse. More probably panse came 
directly from the B&nB. phdnda, the parent of the Hindi jpa/. 

N 2 
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tional examples are found in the Greek ^Xa-ro^, 
dilate, ^Xa-rv9, Lat. la-tua, ample, ^Xartov, Plato, the 
master of Aristotle, the man with the large chest, 
TrXd'Tavo^y the ^/a-tanus, the pla-ne tree, whose 
branches spread out, ^Xa^€id, a large road ; also in 
such words as pl-ump, bowly bowel {hoyaii^ Fr., hoely 
Old Fr.), bulb^ a ball; and in bourse^ purse^ a ba-g. 
Again, fivpcoj bourse^ Ital. borsa gonfilata^ Fr. bourse 
gonflee^ enJUe^ pleive, &c. ; bour^geons of flowers, bu-ds 
(akin to pa-ds, pacing), bimrrSe, a bun-AXe of small 
sticks, bour-reler^ bour-let^ a kind of cushion filled 
with hair, a pad, bour-relier, the man who fills horses' 
collars with flocks. There are also diminutives, as 
baur-sicauldy a small purse and bourson^ a small 
pocket; besides the noun boursoujlage, inflation. 

Of this word bourse Mr. Wedgwood gives the fol- 
lowing congeners:— " It. bolgia^ bolza^ Gris[ons], 
bulscha^ buscha^ a budget or leather wallet ; Sp. bolsa^ 
a bag, purse, exchange. Hence with the common 
change of an / for an r (as Sp. peluca^ Fr. perruque). 
It. borsa^ borsia, borza, Fr. bourse. 

"From the It. form bolza seems derived bolzac- 
chini, Sp. bolzequirij buskins, originally signifying 
bags of skin into which the feet were thrust, as Sp. 
bolsa, bag lined with furs or skins to keep the feet 
warm. — Neumann. The same change from / to r, as 
in bolsa^ borsa, gives It. borzacchini, Du. broseken 
(Fr, brodequin), E. buskin. In like manner it seems 
that the original meaning of boot was a leathern bag, 
as in Sp. bota^ which signifies both a leathern bag to 
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carry wine, and also boot, a leathern covering for the 
leg and foot. Du. hote^ boten^schoen pero, calceus 
rusticus e crude corio. — Kil." (vol. i. p. 277.) 

But the filling up of any object or person satisfies 
the recipient ; and the idea of satisfaction is also ex- 
pressed by the base we are examining. It meets us 
in the words play^ ple-ase^ ple-asure^ pla-cere^ Lat. ; 
plaire, Fr. ; be-Jne-digen^ freund^ Ger. ; fri-end^ Eng. ; 
and in the Sanskrit bases prin^ pr^d, spri, priy piy^ 
priy pr% also in the developed bases sphant^ sphand^ 
sphtitj and sphund, the last four meaning plat/j and 
the rest plectse. It is needless to cite many examples 
of this most prolific form of the ba^e; they come 
ready to hand in the Sanskrit pri-ya^ beloved (Persian 
yar, a friend, pydr^ afiection) ; pri-yakaj a bee ; pri-tiy 
gratification; pre-man, kindness; paur-ta^ a pleasing 
work, &c. ; also in the Hind! pre-m or jpem, love ; and 
pemlj a lover, &c. 

The foregoing has shown u& that the verb jpri, — the 
past participle of which is purna^ giving rise to th'e 
secondary base pHr or pul^ and the tertiary bases 
sphvty spharf^d^ &c., — originates a vast assemblage of 
words with pleasure at one end, and the span of an 
arch at the other, all which words meet at a point in 
the word heUy^ in which both the ideas of "ex- 
pansion " and of "satisfaction" find expression. The 
extreme plasticity of primitive bases having thus been 

■ A probable series of phonetic changes being— pr», 'pir or fAr^ 
pul, pMl or pdl, phally phad, phand, sphand. See p. 106 for change 
of ^ to e^. 
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somewhat lengthily demonstrated, we are in a position 
to carry the inquiry still further, and to endeavour to 
reach the cause of all, that is, to endeavour to ascer- 
tain how it is that the sound pri (vrhich is the most 
primitive of all the forms the base assumed) in the 
first instance acquired its sense of '^ extension." To 
effect this we resolve it into two parts pr + i. The 
jor, or rather the p only,* is the original onomatop 
from which the prepositions prUj per^ pro, 7rp\f% 
Arabic, for^ forth^ forward^ &c. &c. ad infinitum^ 
received their birth : it is the very natural expression 
of out-going — the forward puff of 'Breath. That the 
sound J9i{^ enters into articulate speech we have dis- 
tinct evidence in the Persian verb puf-tdaUy to blow, 
also in the Sanskrit phut^ an imitative sound occurring 
frequently in the lighter works ;^ and in the word 
phut-kdra^ hissing, crying aloud, beside the common 
English phrase "to be puffed up" (Galla afufa^ 
Hungarian fuv-n% Scotch fuff^ — Wedgwood). The 
letter p as the exponent of ex-p-ulsion {expulsum^ 
pulso^ Lat., pousser, Fr., push^ Eng.) is also the 
ultimate onomatop from which springs the Sanskrit 
vij and vdj to bIow^ vdryus^ y^ind^ &c. 

The p being thus accounted for, there remains but 
?, a simple onomatop expressive of motion, existing 
quite pure in the Sanskrit i, to go, in the Egyptian 

* The letter r, as is well known, imparts a sense of quickness to 
Aryan words, without otherwise altering their sense : of. run, rtish, 
rahid, rapid, &c. &c., and the Sans, i, to go, and ri, to go, &c. 

^ The Fanclmtaiitram, for instance. 
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Hieroglyph ei*=go; and in the Latin «o, &c. This 
base might be more correctly defined as " the proxi- 
mate definite/'* and may be illustrated by the word 
he-re^ {here^ A. S.; her^ Du.; hier^ Germ.; i-dhar^ 
Hindi; lAa, Sans.), implying motion towards the 
speaker y and when intensified it takes what, in San- 
skrit grammar, is called the vriddhi substitute, and 
becomes ai (pronounced like the word eye), and when 
strongly aspirated becomes hi/ hi! (Sans. Aoy, to 
make a noise) so constantly used when inciting to 
motion. As a definer of that which is proximate this 
base gives life to many vocables ; as, for example, the 
Sanskrit i-ha^ here; i-haiyay of this place; i-tasj 
hence; i-tara, other (beyond this); i-dam^ this; t-rfa- 
nirrij the present time; i-va^ like, in this form; i-ti^ 
thus, in this way; i-ttham or i-tthd^ thus; f-rfm, this- 
like; e-torf, this-here; and, by phonetic corruption, 
a-dya^ to-day (for t-fl^w=this light, see p. 164; in 
Hindi this word becomes, by still further corruption, 
a-6); o-<(W, hence (cf. i-ta^^ above); a-tha^ now; a-tra^ 
here. In the modern Hindi we find i-#, here ; i-dhar, 
hither ; i-ttd or e-td^ this much ; i-tnd or e-tnd^ this 
many; ya-hdn^ here; y-un^ thus {y^i)\ i-tek^ this 

■ The argument that follows shows that the distinction between 
demonstrative and predicative bases, contended for by Prof. Max 
Milller, has no existence in fact. 

* The h in these words stands for an ancient sibilant, found in 
the Sans, sa, Lat. sihi^ still surviving in the English she, though 
lost in he, and dentalized in the (Sans, tad). The sibilant is a de- 
finer of the proximate, " the this ; '* the dental defines that which 
is more remote, " the thaty 
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much ; ai-sd this-like ; and, in the Braj dialect, i-taUj 
here. Tn Bengal! also: i-ni^ this person; i-hcUe^ 
hereby ; e or ei, this ; e-fnot^ thus ; e-khdne^ here ; «- 
hetuk^ hence; eisthane^ hither; ei-ovodhij hitherto, 
&c. These vocables find their equivalents in Europe 
in such words as he-rej hi-ther^ he-nce ; i-ci, Fr. ; i-d, 
i'deniy ea-dem^ i-b% i-bidem^ Lat., &c., &c., &c. 

But there is yet another idea arising out of this 
proximate definite, for the very acm^ of approximation 
is Self, and subjectively this idea assumes the double 
form of Personality and Unity. I is the natural ex- 
ponent of personality, and shows itself on the surface 
of widely scattered languages a-/il, Hebrew (as a suffix 
-«); CL'na\ Arabic; a-nak^ in the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphs; 'nek^ 0T'nekk% in the Berber dialect; "woca, 
in the Quichua language ; 'ng*a, Burmese ; '^o, in the 
Canton dialect; y-u in Chinese; /, English; i-Ar, 
Dutch ; a-ku^ Malayan ; i-cA, German ; j-e^ French ; 
i-o, Italian ; s-i-hrih or ^-EY-ree, Georgian; e-go^ Latin; 
c-yG>, Greek; a-ham^ Sans.; mrai-n^ Hindi; maw, 
Persian — the last coming round almost to the Semitic 
ant. In its sense of unity — the I — the one — it is of 
universal recurrence. It is the e-ka of Sanskrit, the 
Hebrew e-khad^ the a-ce of cards, the Pehlevl a-chadj 

' * The base of this word, and, therefore, of the other Semitic 
forms cmif ana\ nek, &c., is proved to be a vowel both by the 
Hebrew suffix -I, and also by the personal termination of verbs in 
the Hieroglyphs. In the latter case it is articulated as a ; thus m^'b, 
to love, M®B-a, Zlove ; so AT®w-a, my father. 

^ Sounded like the English (m)eye. 
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the Persian y-ak or e-k^ and the nominal affix -^ (as 
fnard'Sy one man), the Japanese i'ts\ the Georgian 
z-ee; the German ei-w, Norse, ei-tt, the Dutch ce-n, 
the French t^-n, the Italian u-nOj the English a-n, anej 
one. So natural is it to man to express unity by this 
articulation that no process of decay or length of time 
seems sufficient to destroy its traces. Thus in the 
Tamulic group of languages one is expressed by the 
Toduva won^ the Malayalam on-na, the Tuluva on-ji^ 
the Gond un-di^ the Malabar and Canarese on-du, the 
Uraon-Kol wn-ta, the Tamil on-ru^ the Telugu o-A;a, 
the last anastomosing with the Ugric group of lan- 
guages, represented by the Tsheremissian i-A:, the 
Lappish a-ktj the Esthonian ii-ks^ the Finnish y-ksiy 
the Hungarian e-gy^ the Yogulian orkvd^ the Mord- 
vinian vdi-ke^ the Syrianian o-tikj and the Ostiakian 
it^ ij ja. Around the Caucasus, also, may be met the 
Abchasian a-ka^ the Georgian e-rthi or z-ee^ the Min- 
grelian a-rti^ the Suanian e-shchu: the Mandshu 
e-mu is clearly the same onomatop, and so, among 
Mongolic people, is the Aimak n-ukka^ the Sokpa 
n-e-gCy and the Olot n-i-ke. Nor have we yet done 
with it ; for the Taic group supplies us with additional 
examples in the Eassia tv-ei, the Shan n-ei-n, the 
Khamti, Laos, and Siamese n-il-ngj and the Ahom 
Jri-ng; the Lohitic group presents the DhimSl 
e-longf and the Mikir irchi; the Gyami gives us 
inku^ the Kong-Chinese, or spoken dialect, y-ut^ and 
finally we obtain it quite pure in the Chinese \ " one." 
In all these numerous examples it is seen that 
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various modifications of the sound i are used to ex- 
press " unity " all over the world, and that " unity " 
— the one — the I — is also the exponent of proximity 
— "here," — and of motion towards the speaker — 
"here," "come here," and likewise of motion in 
general — i, Sans., " to go." In * this last form the 
sound became a true vocable, all knowledge of its 
onomatopic origin being gone; and, as a symbol of an 
idea, i with its sense of " motion " could, and did, 
conjoin itself with other vocables, as, for instance, r, 
in n, "go quickly"; and finally superadding jo*, 
" forth,'* became pri, " to go forth," the base of all 
the words we have been examining. 

The word flower has thus led us a long way; yet 
however strange may appear the ultimate origin of so 
highly organized a word, we have seen that the path 
we have trod, though long and devious, has always 
been one of solid fact. In no part of this disquisition 
has the imaginative faculty had any play; we move 
from fact to fact in a tedious but certain and scien- 
tific manner ; and the rational result at which we 
finally arrive is at once the keystone, crown, and test 
of the entire argument, by which its truth can be 
instantly established. We see that the words flower, 
ea;pand,flll, &c., spring out of pri, which itself means 
go-forth^ and all its manifold derivatives open their 
meanings at once to this master key, by which the 
going forth, opening out, filling, satisfying, pleasing^ 
are seen to be but various forms of the one idea, which 
underlies and gives vitality to the whole. 
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" Bee." 

An onomatop is a natural euphony itself, the supre- 
ma lex of language — it is cause and effect — something 
like the primitive instinct of animals, it is a music 
that offers an unlimited diversity of harmonies. 

Having expatiated on the remarkable onomatops of 
Cicero, we bring our reader to the humble bee of our 
gardens and proceed to discuss its onomatop. 

Everyone knows what a bee is, but few know why 
it has been called by that name. The Sanskrit base 
on which it was built is p^, which means p-ump^ suck, 
drink, the Chinese f-ung^ Fr. h-oire^ pi-per. The 
Greeks made the vocable tti-co, Trt-i^a), the Latins pi-no^ 
pro-pi-no, to drink the health, and bi-bo, poto, in the 
Quichua language u-pi-ani. The insect is called in 
Italian ape, petechia; in Spanish it is a-be-ja; in Bur- 
mese py-ah; in Japanese ba-tsi; in Georgian b-sh^; 
and in English bee; A. S. beo; Icel. by-fluga (the 
sucking-fly); Ger. bie-ne^ Gael, be-ach. 

The Latins made many vocables from it, such as 
a-pusj a-pe-s, a-pi-anuSy a-pi-^rium^ a-pi-ariicSy a-pi- 
ostra^ a-pi'Ostruniy a-pi-cula^ po-trix^ po-tor^ po-tus ; 
whence the English po-tion^ po-tage^ po-table^ po-t or 
bu-tty be'Veragey and bee-r. In the interesting letter 
written by Dr. Livingstone to Mr. Bennett, Insama, a 
chief of south-eastern Africa, is spoken of as calling 
his cup and beer, po-mbo! 

The fertile germ whence the word bee had ' birth is 
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likewise progenitor of nature's chief, the Sanskrit 
pi-triy Eng. fa-iher^ Trar^p, porter^ pe-re^ who causes 
everything to grow for the pa-bulum viicBj the nourish- 
ment of man, the head of the family, its protector 
and defender, and who has been called by the same 
onomatop all over the globe. 

The Sanskrit pdj which is only a developed form 
of pi, makes pi-vdmi in the present tense, and passes 
to the Greek as tti-o), iri-vta, reduplicate ttc-tto-ko, to 
drink ; the Latin po-tus^ po-^culum, changing to the 
English be-veragey in French boi-sson; and a poor 
boisson is called pi-quette, because of its acidity. The 
Italians made of it be-veraggiOf be-vandaj po-zione, 
and vunelU) (of small strength), French petit vi-n 
(little wi-ue) or pi-quette, viriy vin-aigre, and wine, 
being only phonetic corruptions of pi, bi, or v(. In 
this sense this onomatop gives vitality to such words 
as the Sanskrit pi-ti or pi-tu, drink ; pUtha, or pa- 
thtzsy water ; pay-as^ milk ; pd-naka^ beverage ; and 
pi-yAsha^ the nectar of the gods: picsh-va (Urdu 
pahU'F)y a flower, is formed of picsh, to increase, 4 />^^ 
by drinking ; and a tree is called pdcla-FUy or foot- 
drinker, because deriving its nourishment from the 
root. In Hindi we meet with p^, pay, milk ; pain, 
a reservoir of water ; pau-h, a stand where water is 
kept ; pO'khar^ a lake or pond ; py-dnd or py-dwnd, 
to make to drink ; and py-dsj thirst. In the last 
word the letter s is .the remains of the word ish^ to 
wish; so that pyds {pipdsd, pipdsu, Sans.) is really 
pi + ishy to wish to drink, hence thirst. In Hindi we 
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have also the interesting word pi-nd^ to drink, to suck, 
also applied to the smoking or rather sucking of a 
pipe. From pind come hoth pi-pdy a ia-rrel, and pi- 
pij a pipe or ^-pou-t. In Persian we find the vocahles 
pi-ydla^ a drinking cup; pd-h and pd-ziim^ food, pa- 
hulum ; and the word pud^ almost identical with the 
English food (jowrf-ding), Ger. fud-der^ Eng. fod-der. 
That beautifully articulated and wonderfully con- 
structed language, the Sanskrit, lays bare many of 
the processes by which onomatops change both form 
and meaning. Thus there are derivatives or secon- 
dary bases springing from pi in the sense of " swelling," 
" increasing." These bases are pyai^ pydy^ sphdy^ 
and they originate such words as sphdH and sphiHy 
swelling, increase; pi-vana and pi-vara, large, fat; 
pt-ntdj fatness; — and, according to Professor Th. 
Benfey, probably phe-na, froth, and phe^nala^ foamy. 

This pd of Sanskrit indicates nourishment 7ra-€iv, 
|?o-wer, and lives in pa-ste^ pastry^ pasture^ pa-- 
rentage^ making in Greek irei-doiiai^ subdue to 
obedience. In this sense we get the Sanskrit nouns 
pi-iriy the nourisher, the father (Japanese, jff-#o a 
man), pa-ti^ a lord or master, — Zend pai-tis^ Gr. 
7rd-(rt9, pO'OiVj possess, po-Vroir^ and finally po-wer^ — a 
master, husband ; as well as po-tatiOi po-tation^ tto-XX'^, 
^tXo-7ro-T779 = potator^ po-Hon, poison, puissant, po^ 
ssible, Lat. hos-peSy hos-pi-Hum^ Fr. hos'te hd*te, 
ho*teleriej ho'tellier, Eng. hos't^ hos'try (in the 
last six the elision of pi is marked by a dot). 

In Persian pati^ a master, a husband, becomes pad 
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and btcd^ a master, and pdbj pubj bab, bdbd^ are 
used for " father," while bd-n represents a ** prince," 
and pa-nah, a protector ; the Arabic ba, 
nobility, and the Turkish bdshdj a lord or master, 
may have a similar origin. The Sanskrit pifri^ 
father, becomes padar or pidar in Persian, which by 
phonetic corruption, changes to piyar^ whence comes 
ptr^ an old man, a reverend senior, and pirana^ 
" elderly." 

The base pi^ besides its subjective sense of " nou- 
rish," was also applied to the object, — the one 
nourished, and so assumed in Sanskrit the form pu-tra 
a nursling, a child, pu-erj a A-oy, derivatives of which 
are found in the Latin pu-ella^ pvrellaris^ pu-ellariter^ 
pu-ellaritcSj pu-ellascere^ pvr^llatorivs^ pvrelliter^ 
pvr^llula^ pu-erascere^ pu-eraater^ pu-erculor^ pu- 
erigenuSy pu-erilis^ pvrerilitas^ pu-eritia^ pu-emitis^ 
pu-erperua^ pu-eriliter^ pu-erulur ; and the Spartan 
iroip for tralV = wuepa^ a girl. 

The following Table exhibits the possible phonetic 
corruptions of the word Jather in 200 languages. It 
it designed to show the gradual series of modifications 
by which words, apparently quite difierent, may have 
been evolved from each other. It will be seen that 
Turanian and Semitic words find their natural places 
among undoubted derivatives of the Aryan father^ 
The outx of the Canadian Indians i^ quite as much 
like father as the Bulgarian otskve^ and the only 

» M. Pictet, in " Les Aryas Primitifs/' says (p. 348) that the 
bases ^a and ma are "r^pandus au loin dans le monde entier." 
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reason for considering it to have had an independent 
origin, is that, from want of a literature, we are 
unable to trace its history, but in the case of the 
Bulgarian word we can do so. It will be thought 
that we are mixing two distinct bases together by 
including the forms of tdta under those of pitr% and 
this may, in fact, be the case. We have included 
them because it is possible to suppose them parts of 
one series in a way indicated by their arrangement 
in the Table ; and we must leave this arrangement 
to gain what weight it can. Enough has been said 
in different parts of this book to show that words 
undergo strange transformations by mere phonetic 
corruption. It is worthy of remark, also, that the 
Greek language possesses all three forms of our 
arrangement iranyp, Terra, and drra. The obscure 
Turanian languages, furthermore, still await the in- 
vestigation of scholars like the brothers Grimm, to 
point out the laws of permutation at work in their 
midst. We all know the great results which followed 
when Humboldt shed the light of his genius on the 
Kawi language. 
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PI-TRI=" the nourisher," 

N.B. — The letter p, at times, becomes flatus-CLsper^ 
then dsper^ and finally disappears. 



1, Sanskrit 


- pi-tri. 


2. Zend 


- pai-tar. 


3. Persian 


- pa-dar. 


4i. Algerian - 


- p6-d^r. 


5. Hindt - 


- pi-ta, bap. 


6. Bengali - 


- pi-ta. 


7. Singhalese 


- pi-ta. 


8. Tamil - 


- bi-ta, appa. 


9. Greek - 




10. La^in 


- pa-ter. 


11. Italian 


- pa-dre, pa-pa. 


12. Spanish - 


- pa-dre. 


13. Catalan 


- pa-re. 


14. Portuguese 


- pa-y, pa-e. 


15. Sardinian 


- pa-re. 


16. Oascony - 


- pai-re. 


17. French 


- pe-re, pa-pa. 


18. 2?7mw& - 


- pe-ar. 


19. OW -Bfee^ian - 


- pa-pa. 


20. Kyriaks (Syria) 


- p^-p^. 


21. Twrfcisft ^ - 


- pe-p^, ba-sha, ba-ba. 


22. Tator 


- ba-ba. 


23. Sfez7afe (4/nca) 


- ba-ba. 


24. Leodic (Styria) 


- pe-er. 


26. Lithuanian - 


- pa-ts. 
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26. Slavonic (Hellenic) 


ba-t. 


27. Gujardtt 


«• 


ba-p. 


28. Orisons - 


ta 


ba-b. 


29, Frioul 


- 


pa-ri. 


30, Frisian - 


w 


pa-p, heine. 


• 

31. Gaelic 


- 


pa-erinthele. 


32. Wallachian 


.■ 


pa-renthie, tatul. 


83. Javanese 


•■ 


pa-man, tama. 


34. Tranquehar 


- 


pi-tave. 


35. Malabar 


w 


pi-tawe. 


36. Thibetan - 


- 


pa, jha-phu. 


37. Tonquin 


w 


phu. 


38. Siamese - 


■■ 


poo. 


39. Japanese 


- 


fi-to [a man]. 


40. Chinese - 


ta 


fu. 


41. Frisian d'Hin. 


• 


fe-er. 


42. Goifeic - 


* 


fa-dar, &-tta. 


43. Anglo-Saxon 


ta 


fa-*er, va-tter. 


44. English - 


M 


fe-ther. 


45. Frawcfe Tft^oei. 


- 


fa-der. 


46. jRwmc 


-> 


fa-dder. 


47. Swedish 


- 


fa-der. 


48. Danish - 


- 


fa-der. 


49. Icelandic 


M 


fa-der. 


50. Orkney Islands 


« 


fa-vor. 


51. Scotefe 


", 


fa-der, na-thaim. 


52. German - 


- 


va-ter, vader. 


53. Dwtefe 


- 


va-der, va-yer. 


54. Norwegian 


- 


va-der. 


56. Walcheren - 


a 


va-yer. 
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56. Swiss - - - 

57. Manx 

58. Armerdan - - 

59. Polish 

60. Lusatian {Saxony) 

61. Vandals 

62. Slavonic (Bohem.) 

63. Muscoman - 

64. Krim Tatary - - 

65. Bohemian - 

66. Russian - - - 

67. -inc. Slave - 

68. Servian - - - 

69. Dalmatian - 

70. Croatian - - 

71. Illyrian 

72. Bulgarian - - 

73. Carniola 

74. Coptic (modern) - 

75. Esthonian - 
76 Finnish - - - 

77. Lappish 

78. Canada (Indians) 

79. AlgonMn(NewEng.) 

80. Virginia (Indians) 

81. Chippeway - 

82. Potewotami - - 

83. Shawnee 

84. Mawi - - - 



vee-r. 

a-yr. 

ha-yr. 

o-yere, o-cziecz. 

vee-r, vo-shi. 

vo-she, wo-tz, wo-schzi. 

o-tsche. 

o-tsche. 

a-tscha. 

e-ttse, o-tez, 

- o-tetsu, pa-pa. 

- . o-titsi. 

- o-tse. 

- o-tse. 

- o-tse. 

- o-taz. 

- o-tskve. 

- o-tze. 

- j6-t. 

- i-ssa (of. Bohem. ettse. ) 

- i-sa. 

- i-sa. 
ou-tx, ai-stan. 
o-sh^, nou-sc4 (comp. 

Vandal voshe). 
a-oosh. 
o-sah. 
o-sah. 
och-sa. 
ox-sah^, okh^akh. 
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86. Pian (Illinois) - 


OB-sah. 


86. Manticoke - - 


OS-sac, oschsch. 


87. 'Massachusetts 


osh. 


88. Ottawa - - 


OSS. 


39. Micmacs - 


ouch. 


90. Lennap - - 


ooh. 


91. Delaware - 


ook. 


•om the Chinese /w, Tonquin phu^ aii( 


we are led to the following series ; — 


92. Ahom - - - 


po. 


93. Khamti - 


po. 


94. Laos - - - 


po. 


95. Mikir (Bengal) - 


po. 


96. White Kharen - 


pa. 


97. Kuhi (Bengal) - 


pa. 


98. MrH (Bengal) - 


pa. 


99. jfiLami 


pa-ei. 


100. Khyeng or iSfeow 


pau. 


101. Red Kharen 


phay. 


102. Manipuri - - 


ipa. 


103. Ho (Bengal Pres.) 


apu. 


104. Korwa - - 


apu. 


105. Angami Ndga - 


apii. 


106. ^raw^ ^d^a 


apeo. 


107. Mithan Ndga - 


apa. 


108. TahlungNdga - 


opah. 


109. Murmi (Bengal) 


apa. 


110. Bodo or Kachari 


apha. 


111. Burmese - 


a-pa, pha-e. 


112. Madagascar - - 


amp-roy. 
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113. Kumi (Bengal) - amp-o. 

114. Hottentot - - amb-up, ho. 

115. Linibu (Bengal) amba. 

116. Tungvsk - -- am-inmoen. 

117. Tulu - - - am-me. 

118. Tatar - - am-a, a-tx^ha. 

119. Talain (Bengal) - ma. 

120. Rabbinical Heb. - an. 

121. Samaritan - ab. 

122. Hebrew - - ab. 

123. Pehlevi - - ab, ab-ida. 

124. Syriac - - - ab-oh. 

125. Moresque - - ab-bo. 

126. Arabic - - - ' ab-a, ab-u. 

127. Samoyed - -^ ab-am. 

128. Chaldcean - - ab-ba. 

129. Amharic - - a-ba. 

130. Barbary - - a-ba. 

131. Abyssinian - ab-ba. 

132. Melindan(Zanz.) ab-a. 

133. Eihiopic - - ab-i. 

134. Mech (Bengal) - appa. 

135. Tamil - - appa. 

136. Butia - - - appa. 

137. Kharria (Bengal) appa. 

138. Mundari - - appu. 

139. Tehtgu - - abba. 

140. Kwi or Muasi - abba, ba. 

141. Anka or Hrusso abba, au, 

142. Dophla (Bengal) abo. 
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143. Dhimal (Bengal) &ba. 

144. Garo - - aja. 

145. Lepcha - - ab6. 

146. Bajrmhali Pafuiri abu. 

147. Kandh(Beng.Pres.) abu, aba. 

148. Pani'Kocch - - awa. 

149. Kiranti . - - . ba. 

150. Santdl - - bab&, apu. 

151. Juanga - - baba. 

152. Abor (Bengal) - baba. 

153. Miri (Bengal) - baba. 

154. Oraon - - - baba. 

155. Gond - - baba. 

156. Ramgarh - - bAba. 

Looking at such words as the Gothic /adar (No. 42.), 
which, by loss of the spiritus asper, becomes dtta^ we 
may understand how such forms as the foUowing are 
possible varieties of the same word : 

157. Gothic - - a-tta. 

158. Germ. Swiss - ae-tti. 

159. Huron (Canada) aih-taba. 

160. Biscayan - - a-ta. 

161. Persian . - - . a-ta, i-ta. 

162. Cantahrian - a-tta. 

163. Greek - . - - d-rra. 

164. Epirote (Albany) a-tti. 

165. Latin - - a-tta. 

166. Welsh - - - a-thair, tad. 

167. Irish . - - na-thair, ai-te, oi-de. 

168. Hungarian . - - a-tyank. 
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169. Kalmuck - - a-tey. 

170. Ossetian - - a-da. 

171. Siberian - - a-tai. 

172. Egyptian Hierog. a-t*w. 

173. Frisian (Germ.) - hei-ta. 

174. Do. {Holland)' hei-ta. 

175. Do. {common) - hei-te. 

176. Vaudois - - ha-rme. 

177. Carib - - - ha-ba. 

178. Tangut {Thibet) ha-pa. 

179. Khasi {Bengal) - ky-pa. 

180. Chutia - - tsi-pa. 

181. Greenland {North) u-bia, uttata. 

The Turanian forms appa and ahba, which are 
clearly the representatives otpa, pu, fu^ readily suggest 
how, through some such change as produced the Gtond 
baba, might have arisen the Khari Kaga tabd ; the 
analogue of the Liyonian tabeSj the Cornish tazy 
Breton tadj Esthonian taat, and the whole of the series 
given below : — 



182. 


Khari Naga 


ta-ba. 


183. 


lAvonian - - 


ta-be&. 


184. 


Werulic {Germ.) 


ta-bes. 


185. 


Prussian - - 


the-wes. 


186. 


Courlandish 


te-we, te-ws. 


187. 


Breton - - 


taa-d, ta-d. 


188. 


German Jews 


tha-daer. 


189. 


CambrO'Breton - 


ta-d. 
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190. Canarese - - tan-d^. 

191. Breton (AfTno^ic) ta-d. 

192. Cornish - - ta-z. 

193. Angolan (Africa) to-t. 

194. GiLaranees (Brazil) tu-ba, ru-ba. 
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Mexican - 


- 


ta-tli. 


196. 


Vilela - 


- 


ta-te. 


197. 


Moxa 


- 


ta-ta. 


198. 


Sapibocona - 


- 


ta-ta. 


199. 


Nose-pierced tribe 


to-ta. 


200. 


Anc. German 


« 


to-to. 


201. 


Frisian 


• 


to-te. 


202. 


Lithuanian - 


- 


te-tis. 


203. 


Albanian - 


- 


t^te. 


204. 


Karelian 


- 


ta-to. 


205. 


Mordviniun 


- 


ta-tai. 


206. 


Esthonian 


- 


taa-t. 


207. 


Polish 


- 


ta-tus*. 


208. 


Russian 


- 


tia-tia. 


209. 


Erse 


- 


tai-didh. 


210. 


Irish - 


- 


dai-d. 


211. 


Ossetian - 


- 


da-da. 


212. 


Laghmani (Afgh.) 


ta-tiya. 


213. 


Greek 


- 


T€-TTa. 


214. 


Latin - 


w» 


ta-ta. 


215. 


Bohemian - 


- 


ta-ta. 


216. 


Servian 


- 


ta-ta. 


217. 


Bengali - 


- 


ta-t. 


218. 


Hindi - 


- 


ta-t. 


219. 


Sanskrit - 


. 


ta-ta. 
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The onomatopic base of all the foregoing different 
forms of pi, is to be found in the noise produced by 
the in-sucking of the lips, naturally accompanied by 
a sound like that represented by the letter p, preceded 
by a vocalizing element. We, therefore, describe it 
as 'p, placing a dot in front. 



CONCLUSION. 

Onomatops are the natural and inevitable expression 
of the conscious Soul, prompted by the secret impulses 
of life and motion. The onomatop places before the 
philosophical mind the first springs of human civiliza- 
tion and advancement, the first humanizing influence, 
— that which first marked the divergence of man and 
brute. " Man speaks, and no other animal has uttered 
a word." — Max Mtiller. Speech is the surprizing 
accomplishment that gives to man his pre-eminence, 
gives him the power to clothe his thoughts in form, — 
almost in substance,* — it is even more correct to say 
that it gives to man the very power of thought itself. 
Philosophers, at times, go widely astray in their de- 
ductions by gliding imperceptibly over primary con- 
siderations, and by plunging at the very first into the 
more recondite parts of a subject. This is the case 
with what is called Mental Philosophy. It has never 
yet been perceived that the mental phenomena with 
which we are familiar can have no existence without 

* *' Words are living powers, are the vesture, yea, even the body, 
which thoughts weave for themselTes." — Trench, The Study of 
Words, 4th ed., p. 2. 
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Language.' Can we even imagine a being thinking 
out one thought to a conclusion without the use of 
words, either pictured to the mind or uttered with the 
voice ? This is a matter of experience. Immediately 
we begin to think a stream of words passes through 
the mind and presents the idea in varying forms, until 
it assumes the shape we finally approve, and then we 
give it utterance in audible language. Mental opera- 
tions, before the formation of articulate speech, must 
have been confined to mere sensation, such as the lower 
creation universally manifests. Locke considered man 
distinguished from tiie brute by the possession of 
general ideas ; and that great thinker did not fail to see 
that Language plays an important part in the build- 
ing up and development of our ideas ; but the real 
part that Language plays, and the extent to which it 
operates in the whole of our conceptions, he could 
never accurately determine. Home Tooke was able to 
see that what Locke called general idea^ were in reality 
but general terms. This astute writer remarks that it 
is an easy thing *^ upon Locke's own principles, and a 
physical consideration of the senses and mind, to prove 
the impossibility of the composition of ideas ;" ** that 
is, that comprehensive ideas could not exist in the 
mind until a term or vocable existed, enabling the 

• "We cannot reason without words." — Btmsen, Christianity 
and Mankind, vol. iv. p. 127. The same author^ veiy inconsist- 
entlj; in the preceding page speaks of language as '' the product 
of reason.'* 

^Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 38. 
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mind to project it, so to speak, upon the retina of its 
apprehension. Onomatops are, indeed, the analogues 
in speech, of tljose projections imagined by great archi- 
tects in the active moments of their genius. Our 
reasotLing, indeed^ leads to the conclusion that connected 
thought of any kind is impossible without words, with 
which alone it can be carried on. This being so, all 
mental philosophy resolves itself into the history of 
language, — the first onomatop was parent to the first 
thought, and the parent of all that has resulted from 
man's mental power. Home Tooke thus clearly ex- 
presses himself : ^^ The business of the mind, as far as 
regards language, appears to me to be very simple. 
It extends no further than to receive impressions, that 
is, to have sensations or feelings. What are called its 
operationsy are really the operations of langiuzge.^^ ' 
As we have already said, in our opinion, any connected 
thought is impossible without language, and therefore 
Beason itself is the offspring of the Word. Man 
SFOEE BEFORE HE REASONED. Emotional souud was 
first stamped with imvarying sense at a time when the 
man-animal was instigated by no other sentiments 
than those of animal desire and animal aversion. The 
gregarious impulse so conspicuous in man created the 
need for this unvarying sense, and the habit of living 
and acting in communities increased the number and 
definiteness of uttered sounds, as the necessity for 
communicating impressions enlarged. A long period 

■Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 61. 
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must have elapsed before sounds settled by usage into 
fixed signs of ideas^ and the merely animal state must 
have been, during the interim^ considerably departed 
from by the humanizing tendencies of the speaking 
creature. Nevertheless this rudimentary stage, in 
which a few sounds possessed the force of true vocables, 
was far too imperfect to allow of the expression, 
and therefore of the conception, of anything beyond 
sensuous impressions. It was phraseological colloca- 
tion of vocables, first, probably, resulting firom a neces- 
sity for discriminating similar but not identical objects, 
that gave birth to what is now called the Seasoning 
faculty. The desire to discriminate would impel the 
creature to utter two vocables each expressive of some 
characteristicj the union of which two vocables, pro- 
ducing a third and compound word (as in the modem 
sea-horsCy dog-^h), — would be the germ of the art of 
Eeasoning, that is, the combination of simple proposi- 
tions. This theory is not inconsistent with itself ; 
for no. higher process than perception is involved in so 
compounding words. The speaking creature looks at 
an object in the water, — " it is dog," is the impres- 
' sion ; but still looking on it is seen not to walk like 
the other beings generally so called, but moves like a 
fish. " It is fish," now the creature perceives ; and to 
communicate the impression he repeats the names of 
the two creatures whose ideas have been aroused at 
sight of the strange object.* The development of. this 

* See the remarks of Dr. Dan. Wilson, quoted p. 46. 
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process brought about the categorical arrangement of 
words in a sentence, and with that the power of rea- 
soning, and all the mental operations of which we are 
now so proud. For further illustrations of this process 
the reader is referred to the Introduction, under the 
Laws of Combination, p. 21 et seq. 

How much, then, of human interest centres in our 
present inquiry ! We seek that which gave to man 
the power to construct telegraph, railway, and palace, 
the power to dig the mine, to navigate the deep, to 
scan the starry heavens, and to meditate on and to 
subdue the powers of nature to his use. It is the use 
of articulate sounds that made man master of the 
tempest and the sea, master of the lightning, and of 
the magnetic and invisible electric powers, master of 
the etherial regions, and of all comprised in the 
material world. All the achievements of man are 
based upon the communication of ideas, by means of 
which succeeding generations amplify and perfect the 
works of their predecessors ; and all communication 
of ideas is impossible without the Xoyos, which both 
Greek and HindA so justly reverenced. 

But as all animate creation emits sound, how shall 
we discriminate the human sounds so pregnant with 
germinative power, from the sounds of the horse, the 
dog, the elephant, &c.? This presents at once the 
highest problem in linguistic science, and in a few 
words we boldly state that there is no natural and 
intrinsic difference between the sounds of the brute 
and the words of the man, — the diflference is one 
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merely of application. The human n\ind is what 
botanists would call a "sport" in animal creation, 
bringing with it the sense of dissatisfaction or dis- 
content. The lower creation are content in their 
operations, and are free from a restless impulse to 
change ; man alone is for ever discontented, and is 
for ever striving to improve or change his condition. 
At first a mere mental idiosyncrasy fostered by 
the material (or physical) advantages it procured, 
and developed by succeeding courses of descend- 
ants, each of which by employment of the faculty 
would exaggerate it by the common laws of nou- 
rishment and growth, — as the blacksmith's arm, 
the dancer's leg, and the philosopher's brain are 
exaggerated by the hypertrophy arising from constant 
use. Man was first differentiated from the brute by 
a peculiar, and, may be, accidental'' modification of 
cerebral matter, which under favourable circumstances 
succeeded in establishing itself as a permanent con- 
dition of being. It is from this peculiarity, which at 
first need have been but little above sensation, that 
man, emerging from his primal animal character, 
would feel the advantage of association, and asso- 
ciation would of itself occasion the natural sounds 
he uttered in common with the brute, to be utilized 
as a means of arresting the attention, or calling to, 
or urging on associates, these actions being prompted 
by the acquired desire for change. It is generally 

' The word " accidental " is here employed in the sense in which 
it may be said of an unusual or monstrous vegetable growth. 
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admitted, that all arts and sciences had their origin 
in the pressing wants of barbarous society ; and it is 
easy to see that language also is only an ^^ accomplish- 
ment " — (it is never inherited, but always personally 
acquired) — which was gradually brought to the state 
in which we find it. It is not peculiar in its liability 
to change ; for the whole realm of nature and of art 
continually progresses. The animals and plants of 
to-day are not the same as those of the geological 
epochs, — the men of to-day are not the men of only 
2000 years ago, — not only are they changed in lan- 
guage, but in habits, dress, food, and general appear- 
ance. " The analogy," says Bunsen,* " of the deve- 
lopment which proceeds from inorganic to organic 
life, and in organic life from unconsciousness to con- 
sciousness and individuality, with the development of 
mind, as demonstrably exhibited in the progress of 
language, that is to say, in the history of the deposit 
of mind, is very striking." That great scholar then 
divides language into a primitive and inorganic or 
crystalline formation, every word having the power 
of totality in it, being neither noun, verb, nor attri- 
bute; a secondary or vegetable formation, in which 
words exhibit a power of change according to genera 
and species ; and he shows that " finally, the words of 
the spirit, denoting the relation of one thought and 
sentence to another, are developed, and give expression 
to the agency of the mind upon itself." Professor 

• " Christianity and Mankind/' vol. iv. p. 134. 
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Pott held it to be conceivable that the developed 
and artificial languages were preceded by a state of 
the greatest simplicity and entire absence of inflexions ; 
and Professor Max Miiller adds that " it is absolutely 
impossible that it should have been otherwise." ' The 
simple uninflected sounds are the primordial onomatops 
which man first interchanged with his fellow man, as 
a means of communicating his sensations. How long 
such a process was continued before the animal ejacu- 
lations were consolidated by habit into conventional 
vocal telegraphy it is impossible to say ; but thus 
much is clear that the first sound uttered for the 
purpose of communicating perception or desire, as 
differing from mere animal sensation, was the first 
Word — the basis of man's pre-eminence — ^the perennial 
spring of sublime thought — ^nay, the very life of 
thought itself — the mighty and soul-giving \6yos I 

* Science of Language, Part I., p. 260. 
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The Languages of Dabdistan, and theib bearing 

on the pbesbnt inquibt. 



No aooount of language can now pretend to scientifio 
completeness which fails to notice, and neglects to 
incorporate the results of the discoveries of Dr. Leitner 
into the dialects of Dardistan, Kashmir, Little Thibet, 
Ladak, Zanskar, &o. That eminent linguist has 
laboured earnestly and enthusiastically, — enduring 
privations, undergoing fatigue, hunger, exposure, — 
and has risked life itself by wandering among hordes 
of -semi-savages in order that he might contribute 
sound and perfectly reliable material to philological 
science. 

The scene of Dr. Leitner's labours is one of the 
greatest interest, for all history and tradition point 
consentiently to that district as the original home 
of the Aryan race, if not the very birth-place of the 
human kind. The result of Dr. Leitner's researches 
strikingly confirms the traditions of antiquity in this 

p 
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respect; — it is scarcely too much to say that the 
facts which that excellent scholar has brought to light 
are of themselves sufficient to establish the Central 
Asian origin of the Sanskritic family of languages 
even had not a single tradition of the circumstance 
lived to our days. Dr. Leitner says, and he has 
excellent grounds for so saying, " it is my impression 
from an inquiry into Dardu verbal and other forms 
that these languages are the dialects from which, the 
Sanskrit was perfected.'' The extreme importance 
and engrossing interest of Dr. Leitner's discoveries 
will be readily admitted if there be only primd facie 
grounds for such a conclusion ; but, as will be seen 
furlj^er on, the Dardu dialects possess an inherent 
interest apart from this consideration. 

We have reserved what we have to say on this 
matter for a separate heading, because the discovery 
of the languages of Dardistan is altogether too recent 
an event to lead us to expect that incidental references 
to the dialects of that district would be readily appre- 
hended by our readers. We take it that words cited 
from the Shina, Arnyia, Khajima, Kalasha-Mander, &o., 
without further explanation, would convey but little 
meaning to the minds of even well-informed philolo- 
gists. We therefore propose to say a few words here 
that will tend to show how admirably the languages 
Dr. Leitner has brought to light support and illustrate 
the conclusions to which we have already arrived. 

But first let us fix these languages in space. The 
district occupied by the Dardu races is close to the 
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spot to which legend and history alike point as the 
very cradle of the human race, — a phrase which 
means, if we may venture to translate the language 
of mythology into the language of philosophy, that 
the spirit of enterprize and of unsatisfied desire which 
has spread civiUzation over so large a portion of the 
earth, had its rise among the people who, in extremely 
antique times, occupied the spot which is now known 
as Dardistan. This small triangle of land at the 
extreme north of Afighanistan, with Badakshan on 
the one side and Kashmir on the other, from its 
inaccessible and remote position, was far out of reach 
of the general current of history, and its inhabitants 
may fairly be supposed to have there lived on un- 
affected by the progress of their congeners, and even 
unknown to all but the wild tribes of Tatary and 
Turkistan. 

Having thus indicated the position of these Dards 
upon the map, we will now, before proceeding to 
fortify our former statements with the help of their 
languages, bring forward a few facts calculated to 
establish the true position of these dialects in the 
complex of human speech. There can be no doubt 
that the Dardu races are members of the Aryan 
family, — the vocabulary and grammar both proclaim 
it ; and when we reflect on the isolated position of the 
Dardu tribes and their unsophisticated manner of 
living, which there is every reason to believe has 
been unaffected by the whirlwind of changes that has 

again and again swept over more accessible portions 

p2 
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of the earth, we shall then see that the languages 
of these primitive tribes famish material of the first 
importance as regards the inquiry upon which we are 
now engaged. In support of these assertions we will 
compare some Dardu words with their equivalents 
in Sanskrit, Hindi, &c., which vrill, we think, make 
manifest the interesting nature of Dr. Leitner^s 
labours. We shall first give the ordinary numerals. 
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It is clear from an examination of this list that the 
Dardu languages can in no respect be considered aa 
derived from the spoken languages of the north of 
India, as many of the forins are obviously more primi- 
tive than those now current in Hindustan. By the 
word " primitive" we do not mean simply more like 
the Sanskrit prototype, because we are fully persuaded 
that the Sanskrit itself is a derivative, or, more properly, 
a scholarly elaboration of some barbarous tongue, the 
living form of which may yet be discovered, if, indeed, 
the languages we are now treating of be not the very 
same. Our use of the word " primitive " implies that 
the Indian forms of words are phonetic corruptions of 
more complex forms which are found in Sanskrit and 
also in Dardu ; and therefore the latter could not be 
derived from the Hindi, &c., on the common sense 
principle that a word having become corrupt, cannot, 
by further corruption, approach nearer to the form 
whence it started. Hence it follows that the Ghil- 
ghiti dtshy the Astori dshtj the Kaldsha asht^ and the 
Amyid oshtj approaching closely to the Sanskrit ashtarij 
represent a phase of language decidedly more antique 
than the Hindi and Gujarati dth, &c. Similar reason- 
ing applies to the Ghilghiti trSi the Kaldsha tre^ 
and the Arnyia tr6y^ which, by retaining the letter 
r found in the Sanskrit tri^ prove inconteStably that 
they could not have been derived from the Hindi 
and Urdu ttn^ or the Bengali #^/^, or from any other 
dialect in which that letter had once been elided. 
Even the Gujarati tar an ^ although retaining the r. 
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is obviously no channel by which tri could become 
ire. In Amyid, as a remarkable fact, we meet with 
the letter I only as the exponent of unity, which 
our previous inquiry (p. 184) led us to announce 
as the ultimate base of all the many diverse words 
found upon the earth with that meaning. We have 
now a distinctly Aryan language preserving, or pre- 
senting, a form the onomatopic simplicity of which 
rivals the Chinese. 

But it may not unfairly be said that the digits form 
but a slender foundation on which to establish the 
independent character of a whole cluster of languages. 
To show that all parts of the Dardu languages present 
features of a more primitive nature than do the ver- 
naculars of Hindustan, we will cite other examples of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs. And, first, we will com- 
pare the substantive verb as follows : — 
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Here again we find the full consonant remaining in 
a Dardu language when it has been softened to the 
letter h in Prakrit and the modem languages of India 
(cf. Mahratti honen, ".to be''). 

We will now give two tenses from two verbs in the 
Kalasha dialect which will satisfactorily establish the. 
close accordanoe of the conjugational system of the 
Bardu languages with that of the Sanskrit. The verbs 
we select are tshishtikf " to stand," and juh, " to eat." 
The ik or uh in these words is the sign of the infini- 
tive, leaving tshisht and j as the respective bases : of 
these tshisht is clearly the same as the Sanskrit tishth, 
the base of what are called the ^^ conjugational" tenses 
of the verb sthd^ " to stand" ; and they is the Sanskrit 
ad^ English eat^ the d passing into dj^ and then into 
y, as Deva becomes Jovis (p. 163). 

Kaldsha. Sanskrit. 

I stand a tshishtim tishthami 

Thou standest tu tshishti tishthasi 

He stands se tshishteu tishthati 

We stand abi tshishtik tishtiiamas 

You stand tuaste tshishta tishthatha 

They stand eledriis'' tshishten tishthanti 



» This word brings to mind the Turkish anlar, " they." If 
it be the some word it offers a notable instance of mixed 
Qrammar. 
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I eat 

Thou eatest 
He eats 

We eat 
You eat 
They eat 



Kaldsha. 

a jum 
tu jus 
se jui. 

abi juk 
tuaste jtia 
eledriis jiin 



Sanskrit. 

admi 

atsi [ad 4- si] 

atti [ad + ti] 

admas 

attha [ad + tha] 

adanti 



There is much phonetic corruption apparent in the 
above tenses, still the similarity of principle in the two 
languages is apparent. The past tenses are even more 
remarkable, because they preserve the initial augment 
of Sanskrit, which has completely passed away from 
modern India. The base j now becomes sh by a 
phonetic change, such as ja = cha -= sha. 



Kaldsha. 

I stood a a-tshishtis 

Thou stood'st. tu a-tshishti 
He stood se a-tshishteu 



Sanskrit. 

a-tishtham 

a-tishthas 

a-tishthat 



We stood abi a-tshishtimi a-tishthama 

You stood tuaste a-tshishtili a-tishthata 
They stood, eledriis a-tshishtani a-tishthan 



I ate 

Thou atost 
He ate 



a-shis [? a+ ashis] 
tu a-shi 
se a-shu 



&dam [a + adam] 
&das [a + adas] 
adat [a + adat] 
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Kaldsha. Sanskrit 

We ate abi a-shimi adam [a + adam] 

You ate tuaste a-shili &tta [a +ad + ta] 

They ate eledrus a-shin drdan [a + adan] 

It is most interestmg to find this antique method 
of forming a past tense still surviying among an Aryan 
people of Central Asia. 

Among nouns, &c., presenting forms decidedly more 
antique than those now current in Hindustan we 
select the following examples. The Sanskrit is placed 
first, next the Dardu forms, and finally the Pali, Hind!, 
and other Indian forms. 

A "fish," is called in Sanskrit matsya^ in Amyid 
and EaMsha matzi^ — ^in Pali machchho^ in Hind!, 
machhlij mdhij min. 

A " hand," is in Sanskrit hc^fa, in Amyid hdstj-^ 
in P&l! hattkoy in Hind! hdthy in Mahratti hdt 

The " head " is in Sanskrit HraSy in Zend sirsha^ — 
in Ghilghiti shish, Astori and Ealdsha shish^ — ^Hind! 
*ir, Persian sar. 

"Lightning," Sans. vidytU, Ghilghiti Mtshtis, — 
Pall vijjumdj Prakrit vijjAj vijjuUy Hind! hijliy 
Mahr. hij. 

A ^^fiy," Sans, makshikd^ Ghilghiti matshl^ Ea- 
Idsha mdngajiky — ^Pali makkhikdy Pr^ikrit machchhidy 
Hind! makkhi. 

A " bone," Sans, asthij Ghilghiti atiy Kalasha ati, — 
Pali and Prakrit atihiy Hindi haddi. 
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The "eye," Sans, akshij Ghilghiti atch% Ealdsha 
^fcA, — PMl achchhi or akkhi, Hindi dnJch. 

The "sun," Sans, surya^ Ghilghiti suriy Kaldsha 
suri^ — Prakrit sujjo or suroy Hindi sHraj. 

The "Up," Sans, oshtra, KaMsha usht^ Ghilghiti 
ontly — Bengali oshthj Hindi onth. 

A " crow," Sans, hdka^ Khajund IcdkOj — Pall hdko^ 
Hindi Mg. 

A "brother," Sans, bhrdtri^ Arnyii birarj — Pall 
bhdtikoy Hindi, bha-i. 

A " daughter," Sans, duhitriy Amyia djurry Ghil- 
ghiti dihh^ — Persian duJchtar^ Pall dhitd^ Prakrit 
dhi-dy Hindi dhiyd^ dhi^ dhiriyd. 

A "bear," Sans, rihsha, Ghilghiti itchy Kaldsha 
Jfe, — ^Prakrit richchhOy Hindi richh. 

" To-day," Sans, ddyay Ghilghiti dtshu, Astori ash^ 
EaMsha &ndja^ — ^Pall ajja^ Hindi and Mahratti 6j. 

"Large," Sans, vriddhay Astori baddo^ — Prakrit 
vaddhdko. Hindi bard, barhd. 

"Small," Sans, hshvdray Khajund d^dtt, — Pall 
t^huddhOj Hindi chhotd. 

" Middle," Sans, madhya^ Ghilghiti majja^ Amyid 
mujja^ Kalasha mSsthe (? Sans, madhya -h stha^ mid-- 
sta-tioned), — Pall and Prakrit majjho^ Hindi manjhld 
or manjhold^ Mahratti mdj. 

" Behind," Sans, paschdt^ Kaldsha pishtOy Ghilghiti 
pittu, Astori patOj — ^Persian ^o^in, Hindi pichhd. 

. A careful examination of the above words (which 
could easily be multiplied) will show that in every 
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case the Darda words are more primitiye and complex 
in their character than are the representatives of the 
Indian yemaculars with which they are contrasted. 
The Fait and Frajbit forms have hitherto been deemed 
the oldest forms derived from Sanskrit which we 
possess supplying a link between the language of the 
Yedas and the vernaculars now current in India. 
The labours of Dr. Leitner have now brought to our 
notice a whole family of spoken languages which 
approach much nearer to the Sanskrit than anything 
to be found in the Pali or the Prakrits. It is 
transparently clear that, if the Dardu languages be 
not themselves the ancient language from whence the 
Sanskrit, in common with the north Indian languages, 
were elaborated, they at least constitute phonetically 
an intermediate link between the Sanskrit on the one 
hand and the Pali on the other. Upon the latter 
ground only these Dardu languages are of the greatest 
interest both to philologists and ethnologists. 

A few words will now be given which possess, if 
possible,, still greater interest than those already 
cited, because the Dardu words preserve forms closely 
akin to the old Sanskrit^ which seem to be entirely lost 
to modem India. A few of such are the following : — 

" Dog," Sans. 6wan^ Kalasha sheon, Ghilghiti shu. 
The Bengali equivalent of this is kukkur^ Hindi 
kUkar or kuttd^ from a corrupt Sanskrit word kukkura 
of kurkura. When the word swan is now used in India 
it is simply the old Sanskrit word artificially revived. 

" Earth," Sans, kshiti^ Amyid tshuH. 
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" Milk," Sans, kshifaj ArUyid tshirr^ Kaldsha tshirr^ 
Persian shir. 

^^ Small/' Sans, sukshma^ Ghilghiti tshuno^ Astori 
tshuno. 

" Above," Sans, adhi^ Ghilghiti a^e, Adhi is still 
used as a preposition in India, but cannot be employed 
as a separate word. The Pali formi as a preposition, 
is ajjh'. 

There is one word in the Dardu languages that 
suggests a whole history in itself. The word used to 
express the right hand side is, in the Ghilghiti lan- 
guage, dachtni. This word is the same as the Sans- 
krit dakshina^ the Palt and Prakrit dakkhino^ the 
Hindi dakhin or ddhind. The remarkable fact is that 
in all the languages of India, the equivalents of dak^ 
shina mean not only the right hand side, but also the 
south ; whereas, in the Ghilghiti language, this same 
word^ while still expressing the right hand side, is 
used to distinguish the north. As we know that the 
right hand and south were considered identical, be- 
cause the progenitors of the Hindd people entered 
India from the west, and advancing westward with 
the rising sun to the front, they had necessarily the 
southern country on the right hand side ; so we might 
infer that the Dards entered the land they now occupy 
from the east^ having the north on the right hand 
side, the tradition of which still lives among them in 
this remarkable vocable. If further evidence should 
strengthen this assumption, it is not unreasonable to 
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conjecture that the Dards in reality are the representa- 
tives of the primitive people from whom those we now 
call the Sanskrit-speaking races originally separated 
before penetrating the Hindukush, and before the 
Vedas were composed, or civilization itself had dawned. 
It is, furthermore, marvellous that one of these Dardu 
tribes still calls itself by the name " Amyi4," which 
diflfers only in its nasal twang from "Aryia" or 
" Arya,'' the well-known name by which the Indo- 
Germanic peoples anoientty distinguished themselves. 
If this ethnographical speculation prove correct, the 
Dardu languages would present us with a form of 
Aryan speech closely akin to, and possibly anterior in 
linguistic stratum than, the Sanskrit language itself ; 
and which assumed its present shape unaffected by 
anything that took place in India. Whether there be 
any real ground for these speculations or not, we have 
undoubtedly made it evident that these interesting 
dialects are purely Aryan in cha^cter, and present 
fonns more antique than those of the vernaculars of 
Hindustan, and therefore could not have been derived 
from the latter, but must have had an independent 
history. 

Having thus established the relationship and primi- 
tive character of the Dardu languages, it will be 
evident that the circumstance that the Amyid i is the 
equivalent of the Chinese % and the Sanskrit eka, 
acquires a special significance. It tells us that these 
rude people who have, as we have seen, conserved 
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many forms of an older stratum of language, have also 
in daily use as the exponent of unity the very simple 
articulation which our previous examination of modem 
dialects had led us to pronounce as the natural onoma- 
top to express it. It is no less remarkable that the 
same sound t is also used among Dardu people to 
express " motion to a place" ; — ^thus the KaMsha people 
say aya % for " come, mother'* {aya = mother). Thid 
is precisely what we concluded would be the case 
among a primitive people ; and upon that onomatopio 
soimd has been based the more developed form 6j 
^^ come," in the Astori and Ghilghiti dialects, identical 
with the Latin e-o, and forming part of the series we 
have already given on p. 183, &c. We may thus 
claim to have tracked to its source the onomatop 
expressive of moHon. The Dardu languages help us^ 
also, to the onomatop upon which the ideas Jbrthj /or* 
wardy &C.J were erected. This we have suggested 
(p, 182) is the mere puffing forward of the lips by the 
expulsion of air; but we adduced in evidence only 
such derivative forms as the Persian puftdan^ " to 
blow," and the Sanskrit phutj an imitative noise. The 
Dardu languages, however, present us with the ono- 
matop we are seeking in its simple purity ; thus, " to 
blow" or "puff" is, in Ghilghiti phu tSJci^ in Astori 
phu teonoj in Amyid phu-istai ( ? ), in Ehajuna phi^ 
etiy and in Kalasha phvnshe. The syllables t6ki^ &c., 
are the Dardu words for the word " do" or " make ;" 
so that the literal meaning is " make a pAw," precisely 
in accordance with our previous statements. In the 
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Astori and Ehajund dialects the word ^' fire" is alsa 
expressed by the same sound, no doubt from the puff- 
ing, noisy sounds emitted from burning timber. 

The same sound phu or pu is found in words 
expressive of ^^ expansion" in the languages of Dard- 
istan, just as is the case in India ; so that the Hindi 
phuly " a flower," is matched by the Ghilghiti phunerrj 
•^ a flower," and the Astori pushoy " a flower." As 
in Sanskrit we find that 2l fruity or that which expands 
out of the flower, represented by the sound phaluy so 
do we find in Ghilghiti the same idea expressed by 
phamulj in Astori by phalamul, and in Khajund by 
phamul. A particular kind of finiit, "an^ apple," is 
called in Ghilghiti j^Aa/a, and in Astori phalo. All these 
words are obviously connected with the Sanskrit phala 
and phalya^ and to the other words previously given 
under the word " Flower," that have a general sense of 
swelling, extension, or spreading out. The Dardu 
words f or a " leaf," a spread out surface, as shown in 
the Ghilghiti pafu^ the Astori pattUj and the Ealdsha 
pron, help us to further examples to add to those 
given on p. 176, To the Hindi forms there given we 
may add the words pdtij palld, parn, panndy pdn^ all 
of which mean "leaf," and show how constantly a 
^-at or in-;^o-ted thing was expressed by some equiva- 
lent oi f'l or p*l. 

Turning to another onomatop, the history of which 
we have sketched at p. 26 et seq., we find the Dardu 
languages express the throat and its operations by 
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a guttural noise, which we represent by 'g" as an 
ultimate base. The verb " eat " is in Ghilghiti kha^ 
and in Astori kha^ closely allied to the Hindi khd-nd 
and the Sanskrit base khdd. In the Introduction our 
object was merely to sketch the process of word- 
formation as revealed by our method of investigation. 
We made no attempt to trace the words there adduced 
through other than obvious channels ; so that it may 
be as well here to mention that our view of the 
guttural origin of words meaning "throat," &c., is 
not deduced solely from the few examples there 
adduced. The following Sanskrit bases, all of which 
mean " eat," " bite," are sufficient to show that we 
could say a great deal more on this subject: — With 
the g initial, gri, gur, gal^ g^ctS) g^^i ghas; with 
the g hardened to ky and the final sibilant changed to 
a cerebral, kridy kud^ kczd^ khed^ khet; the cerebral 
changing to a dental, khdd khad ; and softening the . 
initial, hshad; the initial still further softened to a 
palatal (as in the Eng. cheWj Germ, kduen) gives us 
char^ charVj chash^ and the series ckanij chkam, jam^ 
jimj jham^ which are, obviously, only different intona- 
tions of one word. All these guttural exponents of 
the a<^t of eating and swallowing suggest themselves 
as congeners of the Dardu form kha^ and give rise 
to tribes of derivatives such as the Sanskrit khddana, 
" food," khddin, " biting," &c., &c., and also the base 
khand^ "to bite," "to chew up," and afterwards, 
metaphorically, " to break," which then gave birth to 

the vocables khanda^ " a piece," " portion " (literally 

Q 2 
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"a bite''), and khandana^ "destroying," "breaking 
into bits," Possibly, also, the base khan^ " to dig," 
or "incise,*' with its derivatives khani^ "a mine," 
Hindi khd4^ "a ditch," &c., arises from the same 
guttural base, as the gnaw-img of food would not 
be inaptly represented by the gnawing or scratching 
into the ground in the very early days of engineering 
operations. Thus we here, by quite an independent 
process, arrive at the same conclusion as that given 
on p. 48, where we show that ypd^y " to draw " or 
"scratch," is a derivative of gri^ "to eat;" and the 
change of meaning is not so great as that which turns 
the French goAt^ Italian gt^to^ Latin gtcsttiSj into the 
English di&'gust. 

In support of our analysis of the word " Law," the 
Dardu languages offer us several words of much 
interest. The Amyid, for instance, offers zij/tnni for 
"the tongue," like tiie Latin lingua (p. 143); and 
that which is smooth or -po-lish-eA is called, in 
Kalasha, i4ansht (Gr. Xcta, p, 144) • The " morning," 
when everything brightens and shines, is called, in 
Ghilghiti, Loshfdki^ and in Astori iSsJite; and the 
light of a candle is called in Ealdsha JMtsh (see p. 152). 
The same transference of the qualities of the object 
to the subject, which we remarked upon at p. 146, 
seems to underlie the Arnyid Lofe, " see, look," and 
the Ghilghiti lAshiy "spy." In the same way the 
alliance between that which is light or brilliant and 
that which is light or slight (see p. 136), i» shown by 
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the Ghilghiti tdko and Amyia ijotz^ bot^ meaning 
" light," " not heavy ;" while the lax character of the 
base * / * (p. 132) is exemplified by the Ghilghiti word 
uito, "low." 

The licking and smearing action of the tongue, 
giving expression to the ideas of "painting," &c. 
(see p. 144) is found in the Ghilghiti UKt/dr and 
Astori LiEH^, " to write " (Sans, likh) ; and / becoming 
r, as we have so frequently seen, accounts for the 
Ghilghiti ranyito and Astori ranyitOj "colour," 
"paint" (Sans, ranj^ langh). 

A long chapter might be written upon this form 
of the base */*, as the Dardu forms for a particular 
kind of colour, "red/' are eminently suggestive* 
The name of this bright, light, and vivid colour 
is, in Ghilghiti Idilu^ in Astori lolo^ and in Kaldsha 
Idtshea^ — suggesting at once the Persian Idl^ and the 
Sanskrit lohita or t-oAeto, the last word having also 
the meanings ^^buod,^^ " /igW-ning," and "in-^m- 
mation." This word "Bjohita is of itself sufficient to 
show how words acquire new meanings with the 
growing necessities of mankind ; and it, furthermorCi 
enables us to see the bond of union between itself 
and such other Sanskrit words as bo/o^, " the bright 
sky," Bo/o^, " white," Bajaka^ " a washerman," one 
who brightens soiled garments; ^anja^ "a colour;^' 
Raw;, "to be attached," "de-%A^ed,'' or " brightened" 
.(p. 147); 'Bjanjana^ "delighting/' "colouring;" Ban- 
jaka^ "what stimulates pleasure;" Baft', "passion;" 
Bama, "a lover;" ^Biamaifa^ ** delighting ;" ^loso^ 
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"taste/* '^love^^^ ^'lust^ what is 2t/«-cious or lus- 
trous ; Bome, ^^a ray of light" (Lat. ijaqueus)*, 
jMkma, "clear/^ "bright," "gold;" Bo^a, "Hght." 
Closely akin to these ideas, all of which are oonnected 
with that which is li^ht, bright, vivid, and pleasing, 
are other words also arising from the idea of brighten- 
ing or the making bright, lustrous, or glowing ; such 
as the Sanskrit "Bosha^ "anger," from rt^A, "to be 
angry" (of. r^A, "to decorate," "paint"); Bjosha/i^i 
"quicksilver"; bu or Rwrf, "to be angry''; Kt(;, 
"to bum," "glow," "be in pain;'' and Bo^a, 
" disease." All these ideas are fairly deducible from 
the ruddy glow of anger, passion, or mental burning, 
and of that which is light or bright. If further 
evidence were needed it is supplied by the Sanskrit 
word lajjdy "shame," " bashfulness," from the base 
%', " to be ashamed," deduced from an older form laj^ 
"to shine," or "fry," "stew," "bum." We need 
not pursue this matter any further. Any oriental 
scholar will perceive the whole vocabulary of deriva* 
tives that flow from these suggestive bases ; and that 
the argument we have sketched affords excellent 
evidence of the primal unity of raksh, " to rule," and 
laksh, "to shine" (p. 154). 

We will add a few more words from the interesting 
languages of Dardistan in illustration of other state- 
ments made in the text. The Ghilghiti md, Astori 
mu, Amyia nuiy KaUsha mdi, and Khajund mij show 
that these languages recognize *m' as a fitting 
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exponent of personality, "me, my" (p. 35); and the 
Ghilghiti tu^ tus^ the Astori tu, the Amy id tuj and 
the Kalasha tdi^ express that which is more remote 
from self by the consonant '<•, "thee, thou, that one" 
(see pp. 36, 165). Another letter may here be men* 
tioned as suggesting a history of its own, although 
not treated in the text. In Ghilghiti anti means 
"this," dni means "here,'* and anu means "he (if 
near)." We find the letter 'n* wit^ similar meanings 
in Astori and Khajuna ; and throughout the inflexion 
of Ghilghiti pronouns this letter n imparts a sense 
of nearness to every form of the base, which strongly 
reminds the inquirer of the Sanskrit nah, " to bind," 
the Latin ne-xtLs^ and all that is near^ nigh, and nest 
in our own language. 

In support of our etymology of Jovem (p. 163), we 
find in Ghilghiti des^ and Astori dies for " day," forms 
which more closely approach the Sanskrit divas than 
does the Hindi din. " Heaven " is, also^ in Kalasha d(, 
like the Sanskrit diVj dyu^ and dyut Finally the 
word gay meaning " also," " beside," in Ghilghiti, is 
also added to words as the equivalent of the English 
"and," showing that such ideas as "beside," "be- 
yond," underlie the copula "and" (see p. 39), and 
not the notion of " equality," " evenness," as suggested 
by Mr. Wedgwood. 

Another feature of much interest, to which we can 
here only allude, is the presence of pure onomatops in 
the languages of Dardistan, such as the verb phvrtSkij 
" to make a joAw," " to blow," and ho-toki^ " to make 
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a ho;' ^*to caU'^ (cf. the Sans, hwe, "to caU'')- 
These are really the kind of sounds from which first 
language, and then languages, have been developed. 
The sound ho as the exponent of " noise " naturally 
^came to be the name of particular noise, so that, in 
Ghilghiti, this same sound ho is used for the noim 
"voice" as well as for the verb "call/' Possibly 
tshukk toki^ " to make tshukk/^ " to be silent," ^^hush,** 
is of similar character. These pertinent facts are more 
conclusive as to the natural onomatopic origin of 
language, than any amount of abstract reasoning; 
and make the process by which words were formed 
patent to the sense. 

In conclusion we sincerely hope that Dr. Leitner 
will continue his researches into the unknown districts 
of Central Asia. He has already placed within the 
reach of scholars eleven languages which were, before 
his recent publications, either entirely unknown, or 
known only by name. The material which Dr. Leitner 
has already collected from the district of Dardistan, 
and which will ever reflect honour on his name, is, as 
we trust we have shown, of the greatest interest and 
value to Comparative Philology, and to the history 
of the human race. 
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[For references to the text in explanation of the examples her 

cited, see the Index Verborum.] 



G 



G=*' throat. 



n 



onomatop of throat, swallow, eat, bite, incise, seize, grasp, 
dragf, draw, engrave: — ^al, ''eat," Sans.; gula, gustus, Lat. ; 
gtieule, Fr.; greedy^ gorges gnawing^ disgtuty Eng. 

G is aspirated : — ghas, ** eat," Sans, 

G becomes K : — krid, kad^ '' eat," Sans, 

G becomes K aspirated: — hha, "eat," Astori; fcAd, **eat," 
Ghilghiti ; hhad, *' eat," kkand, ** bite," Sans. 

G becomes CH: — chero, Eng.; cAar, chash, cham, ''eat," 
Sans. 

G becomes J x—jamyjim^jham^ "eat," Sans. 

G in other senses : — grip^ give, Eng. ; grahy " take," Sans. ; 
7/oa^a>, Gr. ; scribere, Lat. ; ecrirCy Fr.; BcrihUe^ describe^ Eng. 

G ultimately lost : — rvrite^ Eng. ; Art, " take," Sans. 



1=*^ here. 



}> 



a definer of that which is proximate — self — unity — motion 
towards the speaker — motion in general: — (, "one," Arnyid; 
Hy " one," Chin.; J, Eng. ; t, "go," Sans.; ihay "here," Sans.; 
ibiy idem, Lat.; iciy Fr. When aspirated, hi! hi! Eng.; hay, 
" noise," Sans. 
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I becomes B i—e, " thte/' Beng. ; », " go," Eg. Hier. ; eka, 
*' one/' Sans. ; eo, Lat. 

I becomes Y :— yi«, " I," Chinese ; yak, ** one," Pers. ; yUn 
« thus," yahdn, " here," Hindi. 

I changes to other vowels i^an, ace, Eng. ; un, Fr. ; wet, 
" one," Kassia. 

E + I: — ri, "go," Sans.; river, Eng. 

V+E+I : — vfi, "surround, choose," Sans. (t>t, prep, "about," 
Sans.); vridh, *• increase," Sans.; vrish, "rain,^' Sans. 

VEX becomes VAE : — varsha, " cloud,'* Sans. 
VRI becomes OE : — orbs, orbit, optare, ordia, Lat. 



L="Uck." 

L onomatop of tongue, and the tongue's operations, licking, 
smearing, shining, brightening, liking, attaching, binding: — lai, 
"tongue," Cochin-Chinese; lik, "lick," Sans.; lap, "speak," 
Sans. ; lu^db, "yiscositj," Arab. ; likh, " write," Sans.; /ep, Eng. ; 
lighty Eng. ; relish, Eng. ; Ua^h, Eng. ; link, Eng. ; la, ^* law," 
Cochin-Chinese ; lex, Lat ; loi, Fr., &c 

L becomes R : — ruch, " shine," Sans. ; ranj, ** attach," Sans. ; 
rub, Eng. (p. 147). 

S-fL: — slime, Eng.'; sling, Eng.; ilesha, "union," Sans.; 
salive, Fr. ; saliva, Eng. 

S 4- P +L i^splice, Eng. ; splayed, Eng* 

G-l-L: — yXoo'tra, Gr. ; gloss, glide, glue, grip, Eng.; argilla, 
gelidus, Lat.; glisser, geU, Fr. 

K+L: — kil, " attach," Sans. ; cling, clew, clay, clamp, cramp, 
Eng.; coller, Lat. 

P+lji-^lain, prain, " embrace," Sans.; plaister, pleat, plug, 
plot, Eng. ; plecta, Lat 

B-f L: — bloc, Fr.; block, blot, braid, brace, Eng. 
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F + L i—Jtag, fleece^ fiouy^ fold, faU, fool, foul, fahe, Eng. 

V+L : — tale, vile, wool, Eng. ; vaUie, Fr. 

M+L : — inlaid, mraid, " foolish/' Sans. 

H+L : — hlot, Anglo-Saxon. 

Z+L : — falq, ** tongue/' Arabic. 

Vowels preceding L: — 17, "lie/' Sans.; el, "place/* Sans.; 
'ab, " aticking/' Arab. ; oleum, Lat. 



ff 



P=" puff.' 

I onomatop of puffing, blowing — a forward puff of breath, 
motion forward, extending, filling, broadening: — phu, ''blow," 
Dardu; puff, Eng.; phUt, "puff," Sans.; pufidan, "blow/' 
Pers.; pulsum, Lat; push, Eng.; [foux, O. Fr.; poub, Fr.] 

P becomes B i-r-ilofv, breath, Eng. 

P becomes F:— /or«, forth, Eng.; ft, "for," Arab.; fuff, 
"puff/' Scotch. 

P becomes V: — vd, tij, "blow," Sans.; vdyu, "air," Sans.; 
vent, Fr.; wind, Eng. 

P -l-R-l- 1 :—prt, ^'fill out" {lit. "go forth"), Sans.; pra, 
" forward," Sans. ; per, pro, Lat. ; prd, " fill/' Sans. ; pdr, " com- 
pleted/' Pers. ; pdr, " fill/' Sans. ; pM, " nourish," Sans. 

PRI becomes PL: — plus, Lat; plump, Eng.; emplir, Fr.; 
pleasure, Eng. ; ^Za<^, Germ. ; planh, pallet, Eng. 

PRI loses its liquid : — pUsh, " enlarge," Sans.; pOsho, "flower,'* 
Astori; pahnd, "broad/' Pers.; pokhnd, "nourish/' pemi, 
" lover," pet, " beUy," pdn, " leaf," Hindi ; pydr, " affection,** 
ydr, " friend/' Pers. 

S + PRI : — spri, " please," Sans. ; spread, spade, span, expand, 
Eng. 
PRI is aspirated :—pAa/yay "flower/' Sans.; phU, "flower/* 
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Hindi ; pAflM, " apple," Ghilghiti ; phar, " frait," Hindi ; pha- 
mul, " fruit," Khajund; phdnda, "belly," Sans. 

S+PRI aspirated: — sphal, spkar, 'increase," sphand, '* ex- 
pand," spundf " play," Sans. 

PRI becomes BL: — bloom, blossom, bulb, blade, boU, bttll, 
belly, Eng. Also BB : — broad, board, £ng. ; and loses its liquid : — 
bauch. Germ. 

PRI becomes YIai^-JUI, flower, floor, tin-foil, friend, Eng.; 
ansfullend, G«rm. \ folium, forma, Lat 

power, lordship : — pi, pd, ** suck," payas, " milk," Sans.; «oi, Gr. ; 
,pino, Lat.; plind, "drink," pyds, '' thirst," HindL Pabulum, 
Lat.; piid, ^' food," Pers. ; pasture, pastry, Eng. Power, Eng. ; 
puissant, Yr. ; pati, " lord," pitri, '^ &ther, the nourisher," putra, 
''son, the nourished," Sans.; panah, ''protector," pir, "old 
man," Pers. 

S + P ; — spout, Eng. 

S +P aspirated : — sphtti, sphdti, "increase," sphdy, "swelling," 
Sans. 

P becomes B: — bibo, Lat; boire, Fr. ; bee, "the sucking 
creature," Eng.; fca-<«, "bee," Japan.; bshey, "bee," Georg. ; 
beer, Eng. 

P becomes F x—fung, " drink," Chinese ; food, fodder, father, 
Eng. 

P becomes V, &c. : — vin, Fr. ; wine, water, Eng. 

T=" that.'* 

I onomatop of definition, that which is exterior to self, the second 
person, the other, there, beyond ; as an intensifier, " down" : — 
the, he, thee, thou, that, there, two, twice, twisting, twinkling, 
Eng. 
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T becomes D : — dwi^ *^ two/' Sang. ; duoj Lat. ; duality ^ dupli- 
eaiioUj duplicity, diverse^ Eng. ; div^ "twinkle/' Sang.; di^ 
"heaven/* Kalasha; dayy Eng. ; dyo/ dyota, "lustre/' Sans.; 
deity, Eng. 

T becomes J :-;;«<, yy«<, "shine/' jlw, " life/' jyo^wA, " light/' 
Sans. ; joy^ jubilityy Eng. ; jour, Fr. ; jocus, Jovem, Lat. 

T becomes Z : — sAstan, " liye," Pers. 



INDEX VERBORUM, 



[The language is added in each case, becaase the same combination 
of leteers has frequently different significations in different lan- 
guages. 

Translations are given of all words of Oriental, and of a few other 

little known languages. 
For 219 equivalents of the word '< Father," see pp. 192-199.] 



A, a base in Eg. Hier., S2» 
Ab, « now," Hindi, 183. 
Abeja, Span,, 187. 
Abhi, *' over," Sans., 148. 
Above, over, up, Eng., 38. 
Accomplir, Fr., 179. 
Accomplish, Eng., 179. 
Ace, Eng», 184. 
Achad, " one," PehhtA, 184. 
Achchha-achchh&, Hindi, 25. 
Achchhi, &e., Beng., 216. 
Achchhi, " eye," PdK, 221. 
AxAt/9, Or., 124. 
Ad, « eat," Sans., 218. 
Adhas, " down," Sans., 96. 
Adhi, *' above," Sans., 96, 223. 
Adje, « above," Ghilghiti, 223. 
Adya, « to-day," Sans., 163, 183, 

221. 
^gidius, Lat, 107 note. 



Affluence, Eng., 179. 

Aflifnan, &c;M., 129. 

Afufe, •« puff," GaUa, 182. 

076, Or,, 79. 

Agedum, Lat., 79. 

Agesis, Lat., 79. 

Agglutinate, Eng., 120. 

A7«o9, 6?r., 104. 

Agir, Fr., 79. 

Agitate, J?n^., 79. 

A7i/o<a, ffr., 167. 

Ago, Lat., 79. 

Agrafie, Fr., 123. 

Aham, " I," Sans., 184. 

Ailment, Eng., 134. 

Aisft, " this-like," Hindi, 97, 184. 

Aj, " to-day," Hindi and Mahr., 

221. 
Ajja, "to-day," Pa«, 221. 
Aka, " one," Abchasian, 185. 
Akkhi, " eye," P(JK, 221. 
KKfitav, Or., 109. 
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Akshi, " eye," Sans., 221. 
Akt, " one," Lappish, 185. 
Aku, " I," Malaif., 184. 
Akva, " one," Voguliany 186. 
Alaier, N. Fr., 131. 
Alampados, Fart., 152. 
Alfipana^ '^complain/' Sans., 79 

note* 
Alas, Eng., 79. 
Alegance, N. Fr., 118. 
•Alfelal, « mixing," Arab., 138. 
Aliaunce, JV. JFV., 131. 
Alienee, N. Fr., 131. 
Allegation, Eng,, 131. 
Alliance, JSTn^., 119. 
AUocare, Itat., 119. 
AUogare, ItaL, 119. 
AUouer, 2?V., 118. 
Allow, Eng, 136. 
Allowance, JETti^., 118* 
Ally, Eng., 119. 
Aloft, Eng., 136 no^f. 
Alogar, Prcw., 119. 
Along, Eng., 130. 
•Alf, "sticking," Arab., 137. 
Alter, Za^, 41. 
Am, Eng., 104. 
Amhi, &c., PM, 216. 
AfjLffHXvKtj, Or., 162. 
Ample, JSin^., 179. 
Ampliation, Eng., 179. 
Amplitude, £/f^., 179. 
Amplus, Itat., 179. 
Ampoule, 2?!p'., 179. 
Ampulla, Lat., 179. 
An, ane, Eng., 186. 
An, " breathe," Sans., 32. 
Ana', «I,"^ra6.,184. 
Anak, " I," ^^. Jter., 184. 



And, Eng., 39, 40. 
Anf, «* I," ^.pft., 184. 
Ani, " here," GkUgkiti, 231. 
Ankh, " eye," Hindi, 221. 
Anta, "end," Sans., 41. 
Antar, " within," Sans., 41. 
Antara, " different," Sans., 40. 
Antar&la, "interval," Sans., 41. 
Anthar, Ootk., 40. 
Antima, ^ last," 5a9i«., 41. 
Antra, " intestine," Sans., 41.. 
Anu, "this," Ghilghiti, 231. 
Anil, "he," Ghilghiti, 231. 
Anwasancharat, " he trayersed," 

Sans., 97. 
Anya, "other," fiiaiM., 41. 
Ape, Ital, 187. 
Apes, Lat., 187. 
Apianus, Za/., 187. 
Apiarium, Lat., 187. 
Apiarius, l^at., 187. 
Apicula, Lat., 187. 
Apiostra, Lat., 187. 
Apiostruro, Zat., 187. 
Apis, Lat., 187. 
Arch, " honour," Sans., 165. 
Arcilla, Span., 123. 
Argentnm, Za^, 165. 
Argile, Fr., 123. 
Argilla, 7te/., 123. 
Argilla, Lat,, 123. 
A/i)7iAAoy, 6rr., 123. 
Ari, " do," Eg. Hier., 24. 
Arj, " acquire," Sans., 98. 
Arj, ** honour," iSan«., 165. 
Arti, " one," Mingrelian, 185. 
As, Eng., 97. 

As, " exist," Sans., 96, 104. 
Ash, "to-day," Astori, 221. 
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Asht, " eight," Astoriy 213. 
Asht, " eight," Kaldsha, 218. 
Ashtan, ** eight," Sans., 213. 
A^man, "stone," Sans.y 109. 
Aemi, " I am," Sans,, 104, 216. 
Aethi, " bone," Sans., 220. 
A^u, '' swift," Sans., 109. 
Asum, &c., " I am," Ac, Am- 

yid (=:Sans. asmi, &c.), 216. 
At, " eight," Beng., 213. 
At, " bind up," Sans., 96. 
Atas, "hence," Sans., 183. 
Atchi, " eye," GhUyhUi, 221. 
Ajh, "eight," Gwj., 213. 
Ajh, " eight," Hindi, 213. 
Atha, " now," Sans., 183. 
Ati, " bone," Ghilghiti, 220. 
Ati, ** bone," Kaldsha, 220. 
Atra, "here," Saw*., 183. 
Atsh, " eight," Ghilghiti, 213. 
Atshu, "to-day," Ghilghiti, 221. 
Afthi, " bone," Pdli and Prd- 

hrit, 220. 
Attonitus, Za/., 161. 
Au, " and," Hindi, 39. 
Aujourd'hui, JFV., 164. 
Aur, "and," Hindi, 39. : 
Ausbreiten, Germ., 176. . 
AusfuUend, Germ., 179. 
Ausspannen, Germ,, 170. 
Awry, JSn^f., 113; 



B. 

Bd, "be," irAa>«a, 217. 
BaS " nobility," ^ra6., 190. 
Bfib, " father," Pers., 190. 
Bfibfi, " father," Pers., 190. 



Babl»ler, Eng., 45. 

Baddo, " large," AsloH, 221. 

Bfidya, " tub," Pei^s., 176. 

Bag, Eng., 180. 

Bdl, " spade," Arab., 176. 

Bilan, "increasing," Per*., 175. 

BaWydnfdan, "extend," Pers.y 

175. 
Balin, "pillow," Per*., 175. 
Bdlish, " growth," Pers., 175. 
Bail, ^/i^., 180. 
Baifl, "swelling," Per*., 176. 
Baiad, " increase," Pers., 175. 
Balung, "cucumber, "Per*., 175. 
Ban, <* prince," Pers., 190. 
Bdr, " fruit," Per*., 175. 
Bara, " large," ^twdl, 221. 
Barha, " large," Hindi, 221. 
Barrel, Eng., 189. 
Bash, " injure," Sans., 95. 
pasha, " lord," Turk., 190. 
Ba-tsi, *' bee," Japan., 187. 
Bauch, Germ., 179. 
Baujich, Germ.., 171. 
Bawl, "bursting out," Arab., 

176. 
Be, "two," ©!<;•:, 213. 
Beach, &aeZ., 187. 
Becos, Phrygian, 13 no/e« 
Bee, Eng., 187. 
Beer, Bw^., 187. 
Befriedigen, Germ., 181. . 
Beie, &r.» 13 fto/e. 
Beliman, A. S., 120. 
Belly, -E'n/y., 45, 179, 181. 
Belong, Eng., 136. 
Beluccan, A. S., 120. 
B^n, "spring," Eg. Hier., 28. 
B^nb^^n, " spring," Eg. Hier., 28. 

B 
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Beoy Gael., 217. 
Beon, A. 8., 217. 
Beorht, A. 8.^ 153. 
Better, Eng., 41. 
BeTanda, ItaL, 188. 
Beverage, Eng.y 187, 188. 
Beveraggio, ItaL^ 188. 
BM, "shine," ^aw., 147. 
BhH "brother," Jtn^fl, 221. 
Bhij, " serve," Sans., 98. 
BhAj, " break," Sans., 174. 
Bbakha, "langu^e," Hindi, 

108. 
Bhanj, "break," Sans., 174. 
Bhas, "shine," iSfaw*., 147. 
Bhds, "shine," Saw*., 147. 
Bhashi, "language," Hindi, 

108. 
Bhatiko, " brother," Pdli, 221. 
Bhav&mi, Ac., "I am," Sans., 

217. 
Bhid, "break," San*., 174. 
Bhind, " break," Sans., 174. 
Bhl^, "shine," Sans., 147. 
Bhlli^, "shine," Sans., 147. 
Bhran, "noise," Sans., 162. 
Bhraj, ** shine," iSaw*.,147. 
Bhrft^, " shine," Sans., 147. 
Bhras, "shine," Sans., 147. 
Bhrfitri, "brother," Sans., 221. 
Bhrej, "shine," Sans., 147. 
Bhrin^, "shine," Sans., 147. 
Bhfl, " be," Sans., 217. 
Bibo, Lat, 187. 
Biene, Oerm., 187. 
Bihtar, " better," Per«., 41. 
Bij, "lightning," Mahr., 220. 
Bijli, "lightning,'* Hindi, 220. 



Bilaigdn, &o<A., 142. 

Biographj, Eng., 48. 

Bio9, Or., 217. 

Bioth, JrwA, 217. 

Birar, "brother/' Amyid, 221. 

Bird, Eng., 45. 

Bitshus, " lightning," Qhilghiti, 

220. 
Blabber, JSTn^., 45. 
Black, Swed., 126. 
Blad, ^. S., 177. 
Blade, ^n^., 177. 
Btese, A. S., 153. 
Blare, (?, JEn^., 153. 
Blaren, 2>k., 153. 
Blaze, Eng., 153. 
BI6, Fr., 111. 
Bleiben, Oerm., 129. 
Blend, Eng., 132. 
Blifwa, iSfn^fi., 129. 
Bloc, Fr., 126. 
Bloca, Prov., 45, 126. 
Block, JS:«^., 119, 123, 124, 126, 

127, 128. 
Block, Oerm., 126. 
Bloem, Du., 169. 
Bloma, A. S., 169. 
Bloma, Ooth., 169. 
Blomme, Swed., 169. 
Blood, ^n^., 229. 
Bloom, Eng., 169. 
Blosse, Oerm., 126. 
Blossom, ^n^., 169. 
Blostma, Ooth., 169. 
Blot, JS^w^., 126. 
Blot, Fr., 126. 
Blow, ^w^., 182. 
Blacken, Du., 126. 
Blume, Oerm., 169. 
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Blunt, Eng., 126. 
Board, Eng., 46, 177- 
Bocla, Prov., 44, 126. 
Boel, O. Fr., 180. 
Boil, Ung., 173. 
Boire, Fr,j 187. 
Boisson, Fr.y 188. 
Booi, Gr., 161- 
Boot, Eng., 180. 
Borso gonfilata, ItdL^ 180. 
Bos, l>i«., 171. 
Bosc, Frisian^ 171. 
Bosse, jPr., 171. 
Bouch, Breton, 171. 
Bouche, Fr., 171. 
Bouchet, J?V., 171. 
Bouchon, Fr., 171. 
Bourgeons, JP>%, 180. 
Bourlet, JV., 180. 
Bounce, Fr., 180. 
Bourreler, JV., 180. 
Bourrelier, Fr., 180. 
Bourae, JP/*., 180. 
Bourse gonfl^e, Fr., 180. 
Boursicauld, Fr., 180. 
Bourson, 2^., 180. 
Boursoufflage, Fr., 180. 
Bowel, Eng., 180. 
Bowl, J^^., 180. 
Bowsprit, Eng., 174. 
Box, ^. S., 171. 
Boyau, JV., 180. 
Brace, Eng., 136. 
Braid, ^n^., 132. 
Brail, Eng., 136. 
fi/oaT^ofy Gt.j 162, 
Brawl, jE^/i^., 162^ 
Breath, Eng., 182. 
Breit, Oerm., 177. 
Bret, Oerm., 177. 



Bridde, O. ^?i$., 45. 
Bright, JTn^., 153. 
Briota, Icel, 174 
Briser, Fr., 174. 
Broad, i?n^., 45, 176, 177. 
BpwTti, Or., 162. 
Brook, Eng., 162. 
Brouiller, -Fr., 162. 
Browse, Eng., 169 note. 
Bruit, Fr., 162. 
B/ovof, &r., 169. 
B/9i/6>, 6rr., 169. 
BrAsh, " injure,'* Sane., 95. 
Brytan, A. 8., 174. 
Bryte, -Daw., 174. 
Bshey, **bee," Oeorg., 187. 
Biichse, Oerm., 171. 
Bud, "master," Fere., 190. 
Buds, JTn^., 180. 
Building, Eng., 134. 
Bulb, ^71^., 173, 180. 
Bulk, Eng., 128. 
Bulky, Eng., 175. 
Bunch, JFV., 171. 
Bundle, Eng., 171, 180. 
"Qvpaa, Or., 180. 
Bushel, j^Ti^., 171. 
Bushy, Eng., 171. 
Busk, O. Eng., 171. 
Biiske, P^ Du., 171. 
Buskin, ^n^., 180. 
Buskr, Icel, 171 . 
Busse, Du., 171. 
Busse, Pi. -Dtt., 171. 
Bussel, Du., 171. 
Butt, Eng., 45, 187. 
Buxus, Za^, 171. 
Buzzelli, Ital, 126. 
By-fluga, Icel, 187. 

B 2 
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c. 

Caielle, Picard, 2. 
Calangei Span.) 109. 
Caligo, Lat., 124. 
Cane, Ital, 108. 
Cancer, Lat., 122. 
CancrOy ItaL, 122. 
Canisy Lat^ 108. 
Canonicus, I*atf 109. 
Car, Eng., 159. 
CaraboBy Lat,, 122. 
Carbo, Lat^ 168. 
Care, jE?n^., 79 note. 
Cam, -4. &, 79 note. 
Catulus, Lat.f 108. 
Cayus, lJat,y 157. 
Ceald, ^. iS., 126. 
Ceil, Eng., 157. 
Ceinture, jFV., 157. 
Cele, A. 8.y 126. 
Celebro, Lat., 168. 
Cercle, J^V., 157. 
Ceres, £a^, 168. 
ChahStr, « four," Pcr«., 213. 
Chaine, ^., 157. 
Chaise, JV., 2. 

Chakra, " wheel," /San*., 157. 
Cham, " eat," Sans., 227. 
Char, "eat," Sans.j 227. 
Ch&r, " four," Jtnrfi, 213. 
Chariot, Eng.y 159. 
Ch&ri, " four," Beng., 213. 
Charkh, " wheel," Pert., 157. 
Charv, " eat," Sans., 227. 
Chash, ** injure," 8ans,y 95. 
Chash, " eat," Sans., 227. 
Chatt, <<cut," Suns.y 92. 
Chat'ur, <^ four," Sans., 213. 
Cheftr, '< four," Guj., 213. 



Chervy, itu^j., 158. 
Chew, Eng., 227. 
Chha, « six," Guj., 213. 
Chhat, " six," Hindi, 213. 
Chham, " eat," Sans., 227. 
Chhay, "six," Beng., 213. 
Chhed, « cut," Sans., 92. 
Chhid, "cut," iSfltw., 92. 
Chhidr, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Chill, Eng., 126. 
Chho, "cut," iSafW.,92. 
Chhut, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Chhur, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Chien, Fr., 108. 
Chit, " wake up," Sans., 96. 
Chrit, *^ blaze up," Sans., 96. 
Chitter-chatter, Eng., 26. 
Chorda, Z^r^, 159. 
Xop^fi, Gr., 158. 
Chun, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Chund, "cut," Sans., 92. 
Chunt, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Chut, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Cicada, £a^, 107 fiote. 
Cicala, Ital., 107 no^^. 
Ciel, Fr., 157. 
Cielo, 7to/., 157. 
Cigale, Fr., 107 «o<tf. 
Cingolo, Ital., 157. 
Cingula, £a^, 157. 
Cincta, Lat., 157. 
Circem, Lat., 158. 
Circbio, Zifa/., 158. 
Circolo, Ital., 157. 
Circonierence, -Fr., 158. 
Circuit, Eng., 158. 
CircuituB, Lat,, 158. 
Circulator, £a^, 158. 
Circum, Lat,, 158. 
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Circumference, Eng.j 158. 

Circumlocution, Eng.^ 158. 

Circulus, LaUj 157, 158. 

Circus, LaUf 158. 

Cirratus, LaUy 158. 

ClsBg, A.8., 123. 

Clseman, A.S.j 120. 

Clam, A.S,, 121. 

Clam, Eng., 121, 125. 

Clamber, Eng.y 123. 

Clammy, Eng., 121, 125. 

Clamp, Eng.y 121, 125. 

Clarus, £a^, 168. 

Clasp, Eng,, 122. 

Claudo, LaU, 124. 

Claustrum, l/o^., 124. 

Claut, O. Eng., 122. 

Claya, Lat.y 125. 

Claws, ^n^., 122. 

Clay, Eng., 123. 

Cleam, O. Eng., 120. 

Cleat, JBTnp., 122. 

Cleave, Eng., 122. 

Cleik, Sfco^cA, 123. 

Clek, Scotch, 123. 

Clench, Eng., 123, 128. 

Cleofan, il. S., 122. 

Cleowan, ^. /S., 122. 

Clew, Eng., 120. 

Cleye, O. Eng., 122, 123. 

CHmb, Eng., 123. 

Clinch, JJw^., 123. 

Cling, Eng., 122, 123, 128. 

Clinker, Eng., 123. 

CHp, ^n^., 122. 

Clob, Welsh, 125. 

Clod, Eng., 124, 125, 130, 

138. 
Clog, Eng., 124, 126. 



I Clog, vb., Eng.f 128. 
Cloister, Eng., 124. 
Cloitre, i?V., 124. 
Close, Eng., 122, 124, 130. 
Clot, Eng., 124. 
Clote, 2>u., 124. 
Clotted, Eng., 124. 
Clot-pole, Eng., 125. 
Cloture, Fr.,- 124, 
Cloud, Eng., 124, 125, 126. 
Cloudy, Eng., 126. 
Clouted, ^n^., 124. 
Clown, Eng., 125, 130, 138. 
Cloy, Eng., 128. 
Club, Eng., 125. 
Club-footed, £n^., 123, 125. 
Clud, A. 8., 124. 
Clump, Eng., 125, 126. 
Clumsy, Eng., 126. 
Cluster, J^n^., 124. 
Clutch, Eng., 122. 
Cluyster, ^. 8., 124. 
Clysan, ^. ^., 124. 
Clytty, Somerset, 122. 
Clywe, A. 8., 120. 
Cndwan, ^. 8., 168. 
Coelum, £a^, 157. 
Cognosce, Lat., 167« 
Coil, J5«^., 157, 159. 
Cold, Eng., 126. 
Colique, i?V., 158. 
CoUer, Lat., 12a 
Collimataneus, Lat^, 144. 
Collimate, J^t?^., 144. 
Colonus, Lat., 125. 
Communicare, £a^, 109. 
Completer, Fr., 179. 
Comulgar, Span., 109. 
Con, JBJyi^., 168. 
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ConcayuBy Lat, 157. 
Conceive, Sng., 167. 
Confidence^ Sng., 163. 

Congeal, -^n^v ^^* 

Cooperire, Lat,, ^. 

Copper, Unff.f 38. 

Coprire, Ital, 49. 

Corbeau, Fr.y 162. 

Corchos, Span.y 159. 

Cord, i;»^., 159. 

Cork, i^^., Dan.j k 8wed., 159. 

Corke, Du., 159. 

Cornn, 2^^, 109. 

Corona, Zat, 157. 

Corso, JifaZ., 159. 

Cortesa, Span^ 159l 

Corvus, Zatf 162. 

Course, JFV., 1591 

CourB, JPV-., 169. 

Courbe, i?V., 159. 

CoTcr^ Jl?n^., 114. 

Cow, Eng^ 161. 

Cower^ Mtff.f 124. 

Crab, Unff.y 122. 

Crabba, A /ST., 122. 

Crabbed, Iht^y 122. 

Cramman, A, S^ 122. 

Crammed, jl^n^., 122. 

Cramp, J^^., 121. 

Crampe, Pr.y 121. 

Crash, J^n^., 95. 

Crapaud, Fr., 122. 

Crawfish, J^n^., 122. 

Crawling, Mig., 122* 

Crayfish, Ung., 122. 

Credibility, Fr., 163. 

Credidimus, Lat., 163. 

Credit, i^r., 163. 

Creditor, Fr., 163. 



Credo, Xat, 163. . 
Cr^dule, i^r., 163. 
CrWulit6, Fr., 163. 
Creeper, ^n^., 122. 
Cremare, Lat, 168. 
Crew, JSngf., 124 
Cripple, Eng., 122. 
Croire, Fr., 163. 
Crooked, ^n^., 122. 
Crottes, Fr., 124. 
Crottles, ^n^., 124. 
Crouch, Eng., 124. 
Crow, Eng., 162* 
Crowd, JB?«^., 124. 
Crowded, Ung,, 124. 
Crown, ^it^., 157. 
Croyance, Fr.^ 163. 
Crubach, &a«/., 122. 
Cru-cru, i?V., 8 iw^e. 
Crud, O. Eng., 124. 
Cru«, A. S., 124. 
Cruddle, jE^n^., 124. 
Cruimh, Irish, 158. 
Crumbs, Eng^ 124. 
Crumpled, ^n^., 121. 
Crush, JEng., 95. 
Crushed, ^ny., 122^ 124. 
Cruttles, Eng,, 124. 
Cii, ^. /S., 161. 
Cuir, Fr., 159. 
Cuivre, i^r., 38. 
Cunning, Eng.y 168. 
Cura, Xa^, 79 note. 
Curd, O. .Ew^., 124. 
Curdle, Eng.y 124. 
Curious, LaLy 79 no/e. 
Curl, .E^., 159. 
Curled, Eng.y 158. 
Cursio, Z«Ei(., 159. 
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Cursitore, IJat.y 159. 
Cursorius, LaL^ 159. 
CurruB, Laty 158, 159. 
CursuSy Lat, 159. 
Curvus, Lat.y 157, 158, 159. 
Cuve, Fr., 157. 
Cjl, A. «., 126. 

D. 

D£l, "give," flfa/w., 10,92. 
DacWni, " right," "north," GhiU 

ghitiy 223. 
Dad, " give," /San*., 92, 
Dadh, " give," Sans., 92. 
Daeva, LettoniaUf 163. 
Dags, Qotk., 163. 
Dah, "ten/' Per«., 213. 
D4hin&, « right," Hindi, 223. 
Aa</u<i)r, (?r., 163, 168. 
Daiva, " divine," Sans., 168. 
Dakhin," right," "8outh,"^tnrfl, 

223. 
Dakkhino, "right," "south," 

:pm and Pr<!fArt7, 223. 
Dakshifla, "right," "south," 

Sans., 223. 
Aaic/Dv, 6^., 107 no/0. 
D&nistan, « know," Per*., 168. 
Dardar, "eating," Arab., 28. 
D&s, " give," Sans., 92. 
DM, "give," /San*., 92. 
Das, " ten," Guj., 218. 
Da^, " ten," Beng., 213. 
Das, "ten," J5rt«dt,213. 
Dash, Eng., 95. 
Dash, " ten," Kaldsha, 213. 
Da^an, " ten," Sans., 213. 
Day, J^n^f., 163. 
Day, " give," Sans., 92. 



D&y, "give," flb^w., 92. 
DAy, <* ten," Ohilghiti, 213. 
Ddy, " ten," A*tort, 213. 
Defile, JEng., 134. 
Defloration, i?V., 178. 
D^florer, Fr., 178. 
Deflower, Fng., 178. 
Aefoff, (?r., 163. 
Aeifos, Or., 163. 
Deity, J&n^., 165. 
Delabi, Lat., 132. 
Delight, Eng., 142. 
Deligo, £a^, 143. * 
Delingere, Lat, 143. 
Ajy^of, Or., 163. 
Demon, J^^., 163. 
D^penser, Fr., 170. 
Des, " day," Ghilghiti, 231. 
Describe, JS?n^., 48. 
Desos, Lettanian, 163. 
Deva, " god," Sans., 163. 
Devil, Eng., 163. 
Dhsi, <<have," i%xn*., 136 note. 
Dh&, " give," Sans., 92. 
Dhan, " sound," flfan*., 160. 
Dharma, ** law," Sans., 118. 
Dh&tu, Indian name for a base, 89. 
Dhf, " daughter," Hindi, 221. 
DhJ-a, "daughter,"Pr<!i;frH<,221. 
Dhtriyft, " daughter," Hindi, 

221. 
DhitA, "daughter," Pdli, 221. 
Dhiyft, " daughter," Hindi, 221. 
Dhri, "place," /San*., 118, 136 

note. 
Dhpsh, "injure," Sans., 95. 
Dhuni, " noise," Hindi, 162. 
Dhfish, "injure," Sans., 95. 
Dhwan, " sound," Sans., 160. 
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Dhwani, " noise/' 8an$,j 162. 

Di, " heaven," Kaldsha, 281. 

Dia, CeliiCj 163. 

Diable, Fr., 163. 

Aiatriay Or.^ 168. 

Did, Eng.y 25. 

Di^s, ^ May," ^f or;, 231. 

Dieu, Fr., 163. 

Diewas, Lettonian, 163. 

Dihh, " daughter," GkUghiiij 221. 

Dilatory, jE?n<7., 138. 

Din, "day,"2riWl,231. 

Din, Eng,y.\&l. 

Aio, Or., 163. 

Dio, Italy 163. 

Dios, Span,, 168. 

Disgust, Eng., 228. 

Dispergere, £a^, 170. 

Displayed, Eng., 180. 

Div, «8hine,"iSanj., 163,164,281. 

Divas, " day," Sans., 231. 

Diverse, Eng,, 164. 

Divinus, Za^, 163. 

Divus, Zaf!., J63. 

Divya, " divine," Sa?is., 163. 

Diw, " sound," Sans., 160. 

Djosh, << ten," Arnyid, 213. 

Djott, "small," Jr/ta>n^, 221. 

Dju, "two," Amyid, 213. 

Djurr, " daughter, "Az-nyui, 221. 

Do, '' two," mndt, 213. 

Do, " two," Ohilghiti, 213. 

Do-do, JFV-., 25. 

Donar, O. H. (?., 162. 

Donner, N. H. G., 162. 

Doubling, Eng., 164, 165. 

Dti, " two," Kaldska, 218. 

Du, " two," Astori, 218. 

Du, " two," Pers., 218. 



Dii, '' give," JE^. Jffier., 24. 
Duali^, Eng., 165. 
Dugdugdnfi, "make a noise," 

JJt»u«, 27. 
Diihan, " stand," Eg. Hier., 24. 
Duhitji, " daughter," Sans., 22L 
Dui, " two," jB««^., 213. 
Dukhtar, " daughter," P^r^., 221. 
Duo, Lat., 164. 
Duplication, Eng., 164. 
Duplicity, J^//., 164. 
IMr-diir, Hindi, 25. 
Dat, " the hand," Eg. Hier., 24. 
Duw, Gael, 163. 
Dwi, " two," Sans., 164, 213. 
Dynan, A. S., 162. 
Dyne, A. 8., 162. 
Dyo, "lustre," Sans., 163. 
Dyota, " lustre," Sans., 163. 
Dyu, *< shine," iSan*., 163, 231. 
Dyut, "shine," Sans,, 96, 163, 

218. 



E. 

E, " this," Beng., 184. 
E, ItaL, 39. 
E, J<aZ., 216. 
Eadem, Lat., 184. 
Eat, Jg^ny., 218. 
febranler, Fr., 162. 
^crevisse, Fr,, 122. 
Een, X>t<., 185. 
Effeuiller, Fr., 178. 
E^o), G^r., 184. 
Ego, Lat., 184. 
Egy, " one," Hung., 185. 
Ei, "go," Eg. Hier., 188. 
Ei, " this," Beng., 184. 
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Eihetuko, << hence/' Beng.y 184. 

Ei/ii, Gr., 104. 

Ein, Oerm.yl85. 

Ei-ovodhi, << hitherto," Beng., 

184. 
Eisthine, " hither," Beng.y 184. 
Either, Ung,, 40. 
Eitt, None, 186. 
Ek, « one," Ouj\ 213. 
Ek, « one," Hindi, 213. 
6k, " one," Kaldsha, 213. 
Ek, « one," Pen,, 185. 
Eka, "one," Bans,, 184, 213, 

224. 
Ekhad. " one," Heb., 184. 
Ekhane,*'here," Beng.^ 184 
Eko, " one," Beng., 213. 
Em;pa, (?r., 109. 
Eicvpos, Or , 109. 
El, ''place," iSan*., 139. 
EAeca, &r., 144. 
Eloigner, i?V., 129. 
Elong, « one," 2>Atm(i/, 186. 
E/uoy, Or., 36. 
Emot, " thus," Beng., 184 
Eraplir, Fr., 179. 
Emu, " one," Mandshu, 186. 
En, 2>t«., 39. 
Enarrant, LaU, 167. 
Enceinte, i^V., 167. 
Enclosed, Eng,, 124. 
Encloyer, Fr., 128. 
Enfl^e, i^>., 180. 
Enlever, Fr., 136. 
Eki;>/9I5, (?r., 104. 
Eo, Lat, 183. 
Eom, A. S.y 104. 
Eorth, ^. S., 113. 
Hirop, Or., 104. 



feparpiller, Fr., 170. 

Er, " do," Ug. Hier., 24. 

Erthi, *« one," (?«or^., 186. 

Escarabot, Langue dIOcy 122. 

Escarbot, Langue d' Ocy 122. 

Eshchu, '' one," Suaniany 186. 

Eslonger, i^r., 129. 

Esmi, Lith.y 104. 

Est, Lat., 216. 

Et, Fr., 39. 

Et&, "tbis much," ^inrfl, 183. 

Etad, "this," 5aw*., 183. 

Etch, '* eje," KaMshay 221. 

Etna, "this many," Hindi, 183. 

fetonner, Fr., 161. 

fetouffer, Fr.y 161. 

ferourdir, Fr., 161. 

Evil, Eng.y 134. 

Expand, Ung.y 170, 179, 226. 

Expanse, Eng.y 170. 

Expansion, ^^., 170. 

Expl6tif, Fr.y 179. 

Expulsion, JS'n^., 182. 

Expulsum, Laty 182. 

Ejk, «*one," Astori, 213. 

Eyk, "one," Ghilghiti, 213. 

F = p, a base, 38, 136 note. 
Fail, ^^., 133, 134, 139. 
Failings, JEng., 133. 
Faillir, Fr., 133. 
Faith, Ung.y 163. 
Fall, Fw^., 133. 
Fallere, Lat., 133. 
Fallibility, J?n^., 134. 
Fallire, Italy 133. 
False, Mg.y 133. 
Father, i^^., 188. 
fet^tiy Or.y 163. 
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FeuiUage, Fn, 17a 
Feuille, ir., 178. 
PI, " for," Ardb.y 148, 182. 
Fidem, Lat.y 163. 
Fil, Fr., 172. 
Filament, Ung.y 172. 
Filature, Eng., 172. 
Filth, Eng., 134. 
Fi-to, " man," Japan., 189. 
Flag, Eng.y 133. 
Flake, J?n^., 12a 
Flambeau, Fr.y 153. 
Flame, Eng.y 153. 
Flamma, Xa^, 153. 
Flamme, Fr,y 153. 
Flare, jE^n^., 153. 
Flash, Eng.y 153. 
Flat, Eng.j Illy 226. . 
Flax, Eng.y 127. 
Fleax, A. S., 127. 
Fleck, Germ.y 126. 
Fleece, Eng.y 127. 
Fleur, jFV., 169. 
FleuraiBon, Fr.y 178. 
Fleur-de-liser, Fr., 178. 
Fleurette, Fr,, 178. 
Fleuriste, Fr,y 178. 
Fleuron, -Fr., 178. 
Fleuve, Fr.y 131. 
Floe, i?V., 127. 
Flocc, A. 8.y 127. 
Flock, Eng.y 126, 127. 
Flocke, Germ.y 127, 128. 
Flocon, i?V., 127. 
Floor, Eng.y 177, 
Flora, Lat.y 169. 
Floraison, -FV., 169. 
Flos, Lat.y 169. 
Floss, J^n^., 172. 



Flos^ Eng.y l27. 

Flow, Eng.y 131. 

Fluke, subs., J^., 177. 

Flyse, A. S.y 127. 

Fodder, Eng.y 189. 

Foil, -En^., 172. 

Fold, Eng.y 132. 

Folded, Eng.y 177. 

Foliaceous, ^n^., 177. 

Foliage, Eng.y 177. 

Foliated, jE^ii^., 177. 

Foliation, Eng.y 177. 

Foliature, Eng., 177. 

Folier, 25V., 177. 

Folio, Eng.y 177. 

Foliol, iat, 177. 

Foliomor, Lat.y 177. 

FoKum, Lat.y 38, 45> 169, 177. 

Folleatus, Lat.y 177. 

Folles, ia*., 177. 

FoUicans, Lat.y 177. 

Folliculus, Lat.y 177. 

FoUigena, Za^, 177. 

FoUis, Lat.y 177. 

Food, ^., 189. 

Fool, Eng.y 133, 139. 

For, Eng.y 24, 182. 

Fore, Eng.y 24. 

Forma, Za^, 179. 

Forme, Fr., 179. 

Formo, /to/., 179. 

Forth, Efig.y 24, 182. 

Forth, Eng.y 225. 

Forward, ^n^., 24, 182, 225. 

Foul, Eng.y 134. 

Fox, Eng.y 161. 

Fracture, Eng., 174. 

Fragment, JSirt^., 174. 

Frango, Laty 174. 
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Freund^ Oerm.y 181. 
Friend, IJng,^ 181. 
Frondeo, Za^, 171. 
Frondescere, LaLy 171. 
FrondicamuB, Lat.j 171. 
Frondifer, io/., 171. 
Frondosus, LaUj 171. 
Frons, LaU^ 171. 
Fructeta, Lat.y 171. 
Fructioare, Lat.y 171. 
Fructifer, ia^, 171. 
Fractuosus, Lat.y 171. 
FructuB, Lat.y 171. 
Fruit, J5w^., 170, 226. 
Frux, Lat.y 171. 
Fudder, Oerm.y 189. 
Fuff, iSco^cA, 182. 
Full, A. S.y 179. 
Full, Eng.y 178. 
Fiillen, (?crm., 179. 
FuUjan, Goih.y 179. 
Fulmen, ikif., 162. 
Fulness, Eng.y 178. 
Fung, " drink," Chin.y 187. 
Fungus, Lat.y 173. 
Fuvni, Hung.y 182. 
FyUan, A. &, 179. 

G. 

G, a base, 27, 51, 94. 
Ga,."and," Ghilghitiy 231, 
Ga, « also," GkilghiUy 231. 
Gabh, '' take," «^mZ., 47. 
Gal, " eat," 8am., 27, 227. 
Gala, " throat," aam.y 27. 
Gam, " go," SaiM.y 29. 
Taovy Gr.y 161. 
Vap^^wfnay Gr.y 27 no^0. 
ra/t>7a/>e(i)r, G^., 27 note. 
Vafiyapiarfxoiy Chr.y 27 no<€. 



ra/97a/9<Co>9 ^r., 27 nofe. 

Gargle, Eng.y 27 no^«. 

Gargote, -Pr., 27 note. 

Gargotier, Fr.y 27 note. 

Gargouille, Fr.y 27 no/*, 

Gargousse, Fr.y 27 no/0. 

Gauja, Goth.y 161. 

Gaun6n, GoM., 161, 

Gavi, Goth.y 161. 

Fj;, G^., 167. 

Gelseccan, A. S.y 120. 

Gelass, Bohem.y 120. 

Gelassen, jBaw., 120. 

Gelatinate, Eng.y 126. 

Gelidus, Laty 126. 

Gelihtan, ^, flf., 152. 

Gemius, Lat.y 167. 

Geno, Lat.y 167. 

Gerato, Xa^, 167. 

Germius, Lat.y 167. 

Gero, Xaf., 167. 

Gesco, Lat.y 167. 

Gestio, Lat.y 1^7. 

Gestun, ui. &, 161. 

Giban, Gotk.y 47, 130. 

Gigno, Lat.y 167. 

Gilles, JV., 107 note. 

TiViapi^eiy Gr.y 167. 

VtvtavKia, Gr.y 167. 

Girdle, JBh^., 157. 

Giriftan," seize, " JPer9.y 175 note. 

Girth, ^n^., 157. 

Give, Eng.y 47, 130. 

Ghas, " eat," i&n*., 26, 227. 

Ghu, " sound," San*., 160, 

Ghosh, " injure," Sam.y 96. 

Glacies, Lat.y 144. 

Glses, ^. 8.y 153. 

Glai, « fade," Sam.y 140. 
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GlaimouSy O. JEng.j 121. 
Glair, Scotchy 121. 
Glaire, JV., 121. 
Glance, Eng.y 153, 168. 
Glanz, Germ.j 168. 
r\a<f}vpo^y Qr.j 168. 
Glar, Scotchy 121. 
Glare, Eng.y 153, 168. 
Glas, " eat,'' Sans.j 227. 
Glass, Eng.y 153, 168. 
Glaur, Scotchy 121. 
Glaze, Eng.y 146, 153, 168. 
Gleam, Eng,y 163, 168. 
Glean, Eng,y 136. 
Gleba, Lat., 125. 
Gleissen, Germ.y 168. 
Glen, JE7n^., 130. 
Glent, jE^n^., 168, 
Glesan, A. /S., 168. 
Glide, Eng.y 144. 
Glim, JBn^., 168. 
Glima, Norse, 153. 
Glinmia, Swed., VSd. 
Glimmen, PL X>u., 153. 
Glimmer, Eng., 153, 168. 
Glimmem, PL Du.y 153. 
Glimpse, Eng., 153, 168. 
rAi<TX09, G^r., 144. 
Glisser, JV-., 144. 
Glisten, Eng.y 153, 168. 
Glisteren, 2>i<., 153. 
Glitenan, A. 8., 153. 
Glitter, Eng., 153, 168. 
Gliua, PoLy 123. 
Gliua, Muss., 123. 
G16a, NorsBy 168. 
Gloeren, 2>u., 126. 
TAcMoy, Gr., 120. 
Glombe, O. Eng., 126. 



Glomme, 2>^in., 126. 
Glomimg, A. S,, 126. 
Gloomy, Eng,y 126. 
Glora, iVor«e, 168. 
Gloriam, Zat,y 168. 
Gloriola, LaLy 168. 
Glory, ^w^., 168. 
Glose, Eng»y 168. 
Gloser, JF'r., 168. 
Gloss, Eng.y 146, 153, 168. 
rA«r(ra, G^., 141, 146. 
Glossare, Laty 168. 
Glouglou, JF'r,, 27. 
Glout, JSJn^., 126. 
Glow, Eng.y 168. 
Glowan, J.. j9., 168. 
Glowt, Eng.y 126. 
Glu, Fr.y 120. 
Glud, TTe&A, 120. 
Glue, Fr.y 120. 
Gliihen, Qerm.y 168. 
Glum, ^n^., 126. 
Glupna, Norse, 126. 
Glus, Xa^, 120. 
Glatinum, Lot., 120. 
Gluyeren, J>tt., 126. 
Glyn, N. Fr., 130. 
Gnarigare, Zat., 167. 
Gnaritas, Xa^, 167. 
Gnaros, Lat., 167. 
Gnawing, Eng., 228. 
rvuMTij, (?r., 167. 
VvaxrojMi, Gr»y 167. 
Go, " cow," Sans., 161. 
Go, "I," Cbnion, 184. 
ro), G^r., 167. 
rowy, G^r., 167, 
Gorge, Eng.y 27. 
Gorge, Fr., 27. 
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Gorgo, Italj 27. 

Topyofj Or., 27 note» 

Vop^ctfioq, Or.y 27 note* 

Godt, J?V., 228. 

Grab, Eng,, 47. 

Grabb, "seize," Vedic Bans,, 411 j 

48,130. 
Grafting, Eng., 48. 
Granchio, Italj 122. 
Graphic, Eng., 48. 
Graphicus, Lat,, 48. 
rpa<l>iw, Gr., 48. 
r/>a^if, (?r., 48. 
T/Mi^Q), Gr., 48, 228. 
Gras, "eat," Sans., 26, 227. 
Grasp, ^n^., 47, 123. 
Gravare, Ital, 79 note. 
Gravis, Lat,, 79 no^e. 
Greedy, Eng., 27, 
Greffe, Fr., 48. 
Graver, Fr., 79 no<e. , 
Gri, "swaUow," iSaiw., 26, 27, 

46, 47, 51, 227. 
Grief, Eng., 79 no<«. 
Griffe, Fr., 123. 

Gpih or Grab, " take," Satis., 47. 
Grim, Eng., 126. 
Grimper, jFV., 123. 
Grip, Eng., 47, 123, 176 note. 
rparii<a, Gr., 123. 
r/»iTof, Gr., 123. 
Gripp6, Fr., 123. 
Gruda, Pol, 124. 
Grudka, Po/., 124. 
Grum, -Pr., 8 wofe. 
Grun, Fr., 8 no^e. 
Gu, "sound," Sans., 160. 
Gu6pe, jFV., 104. 
Gueule, Fr., 27. 



Guggle, j&nflf., 27. 
Guile, Eng., 134. 
Guilt, JB7/t^., 134. 
Gula, Lat., 27. 
IVviy, Gr., 167. 
Gungeln, /SrvtM, 27. 
Gftr, "eat," Saiw., 227. 
Gurges, L., 27 note. 
Gurgel, Oerm., 27. 
Gurgle, Eng., 27. 
Gurgustium, 2kif., 27 note. 
Guru, "beavy," fiSan«., 79 note» 
Gusto, J^a/., 228. 
Qustus, Lat., 228. 

H. 

Ha^di, « bone," HinM, 220. 
Haftj " seven," Pers., 213. 
Han, " incline," Eg. Hier., 24. 
Han, " strike," Sans., 99. 
Hand, yb., Eng., 20. 
Handy, ^»i^., 20. 
Hasbt, "eigbt," Pers., 213. 
Hasta, " band," iS^TiJ., 220. 
Hastam, &c., Pers., 216. 
H&t, *^ band," ifaAr., 220. 
HSttb, " band," JKw</f, 220. 
Hattbo, " band," Pdlt, 220. 
Have, Eng., 136 no<6. 
Hay, " noise," Sans., 183. 
He, Eng., 183 no<e. 
Heave, JJn^., 136 note. 
Hence, Eng., 184. 
Her, Bu., 183. 
Here, -/4. S., 183. 
Here, ^n^., 183, 184. 
Hi ! bi I Eng., 183. 
Hier, Germ., 183. 
Hisbk, " injure," Sans., 95. 
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Hither, Eng., 184. 

HIH ^- S., 131. 

Hlifiao, A. 8., 19a 

Hlot, A. 8.y 136. 

Hodie, Lat., 164. 

Homi, kc., Prdkritj 217. 

Hopen, " be," IfoAr., 2ia 

Hoepes, LaLy 189. 

Hospitium, Xia^, 188. 

HoBt, Eng.y 189. 

H68t, '' hand," Amyid, 220. 

HoBte, Fr., 189. 

Hostiy, J^n^., 189. 

H6te, Fr., 189. 

Hotelerie, i?V., 189. 

Hotellier, Fr.y 189. 

Ho-t6ki, " call," Ghiighiti, 231. 

Hound, Eng,, 108. 

Houseleek, J^n;., 136. 

Howl, Eng,, 159. 

H07, Span,, 164 

Hraben, O. ^. 6?., 162. 

Hrafn, A. 8., 162. 

Hri, *<take,"/8afw., 47. 

Huile, jFV., 144 

HAn, &c, Hindi, 217. 

Hund, /9n7e<£, 108. 

Hund, Germ., 108. 

Hunon, O. H. ff., 108. 

Hunt, Esthon., 108. 

Hurler, 2?V., 159. 

Hurly-burly, Eng., 25. 

Hwe, "caU,"«a««.,232. 




•I, "one," cam., 185, 224 
f , ** one," ^rnywl, 213, 224 
I, '<come," JTaidi&a, 225. 

I, "go,"iSanj.,28,99,182i. 
182 fwte, 18a 

Ibi, Xo^., 184 

Ibidem, Lat, 184 

Ich, &erm»f 184 

Ichi, "one," Jl[ft*fr,l85. 

Id, i^r., 184 

Id, Lat., 184. 

Idam, ** this," /Saiw., 183. 

Idanim, " now," Sans., 183. 

Idem, LaUf 184. 

Idhar, " hither," Hindt, im. 

Idle, JBTiiy., 132. 

Idri^, "thia-like," 8ani.y 183. 

lewu, Or,, 99. 

Iha, "here," Sa»M., 183. 
Ih&te, " hereby," Beng., 184 
Ihatya, « here," Sans., 183. 
Ik, 2>ti., 184 

Ik, " one," Tsheremissian, 185. 
tksh, "see," 8ans., 146. 
Iku, " one," Ggami, 185. 

II, " Ue down," 8ans., 139. 

III, Eng., 134. 
Illness, Eng., 134. 

llq," attachment," J^rad., 137. 

Implere, LaL, 179. 

Inflammation, J^n^., 229i 

Inflated, J5%., 22a 

Infolio, Lat., 177. 

Ini, " this one," Beng., 184 

Interior, ia^, 41. 

Interus, Lat, 41. 

Interval, Eng., 41. 

Intervallum, ia^, 41. 

Intervene, Eng., 41. 
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lo; Italj 184. 

Ire, Lat.y 99, 

Is, Eng., 96, 216. 

tsh, '' injure/' 8an$.j 95. 

Ish, " wish," Sans., 188. 

Iva, " Uke," Sam., 183. 

It, *' here," Hindi, 183. 

It, " bind up," Sam., 96. 

It, i, ja, " one," Ostiahianj 186. 

Itara, "other," Sans., 40, 41, 

183. 
Itas, " hence," Sam., 183. 
Itau, " here," Braj, 184. 
itch, " bear," Ghilghiti, 221. 
Itek, " this-much," Hindi, 183. 
Iti, " thus," Sans., 183. 
Itni, " this-many," Hindi, 183. 
Its*, " one," Japan., 185. 
Itta, " this-much," Hindi, 183. 
ItthA, " thus," Sans., 183. 
Ittham, " thus," Sans., 183. 
ttz, " bear," Kaldsha, 221. 



J. 



Jaksh, " eat," Sans., 26. 
Jam, " eat," Sans., 227. 
Jan, " be born," Sans., 167. 
Jangam, " go repeatedly," iSan^., 

29. 
Jash, " injure," Sans., 96. 
Je, Fr., 184. 
Jecur, £a^., 104. 
Jecus, Lat, 164. 
Jedel, Du., 132. 
Jham, " eat," Sans., 227. 
Jhash, '' injure,*' Sans., 96. 
Jhftsh, " injure," Sans., 95. 



Jim, " eat," Sans., 227. 

Jlva, " Ufe," Sans., 163. 

Jocor, £a^, 164. 

Jocus, Lat.^ 164. 

Jovem, £a^, 163. 

Jovialia, Lat, 168. 

Jovis, Lat., 163. 

Jour, JFr., 163. 

Joy, Ung., 163. 

Jubar, Zraf., 164. 

Jubility, I!ng., 164. 

Juk, " eat," JEa^Aa, 218. 

Japiter, Lat, 163. 

Jush, " injure," Sans., 96. 

Jibh, " injure," Sans., 96. 

Jut, " sparkle," Sans., 96, 163. 

Juvo, Ikzf., 164. 

Jyotish, « light," Sanj., 163. 

Jyut, " sparkle," Sans,, 96, 163. 

K. 

Ka^, « eat," Sans., 227. 
Kftg, " crow," Hindi, 221. 
K&ka, *' crow," Sans., 221. 
Kako, " crow," Khajund, 221. 
Kftko, '^ crow," P4ZI, 221. 
K&rava, " raven," Sans., 162. 
Karkafa, " crab," Sans., 122. 
KapKtvos, Or., 122. 
Karme, Fiwr*., 168. 
Kara, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Ka/)^, 6?r., 168. 
KapTtos, Or., 168. 
Kash, " cut," iSan«., 92, 95. 
Kath, ^^ distressed," Sans,, 92. 
KaOe^pa, Or., 2 no^6. 
Kauen, Oerm.,227. 
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Kauritha, Ootk.y 79 note. 

Kaura, Ooth.^ 79 note. 

Keel, Unff., 159. 

KepavwfUy Or,^ 168. 

Kepattj Or.j 168. 

KepaSy Or,, 109. 

Kha, " eat," Aitori, 227. 

KhJi, "eat," GhUghiti, 227. 

Khad, "be firm," Satu., 99. 

Khad, "cut," /Saiw., 92. 

Khad, *^ eat," Sfanj., 227. 

Kh&d, " eat," Sans., 227. 

KMdana, "food," Sans., 227. 

Kh&din, " biting," Sans., 227. 

KhH '* ditch," ^mrfl, 228. 

Khal, " aggregate," Sans. , 140. 

Khan, "cut," Sans., 92, 228. 

Kh&nft, " eat," ffindi, 227. 

Khapd, " bite," Sans., 227. 

Khap4, " cut," iSflTM., 92, 

Khaqi^Ay "piece," Sans., 227. 

Khaqidana, " destroying," Sans., 
228. 

Kbani, " mine," Sans., 228. 

Khash, "injure," Sans., 95. 

Khed, " eat," Sans., 227. 

Khet, "eat," Sans., 227. 

Khid, " distressed," Sans., 92. 

Khilkhiland, "burst out laugh- 
ing," Hindi, 28. 

Khu, "sound," Sans., 160. 

Khud, "cut," Sans., 92. 

Khuijid, " cut," Sans., 92. 

Khur, « cut," Sans., 92. 

Ki, " know," Sans., 96, 

Kil, ** attach," Sans., 140. 

K</t>iicof, (?r., 158. 

Kirm, '* worm," Hindi, 48. 

Kirminis, Litk., 158. 



Kipvfffu, Or., 168. 
Kishk, ''injure," Sans., 95. 
Kit, " know," ^an*., 96. 
Klab, Pol., 125. 
Klabb, i9»te^., 125. 
Klaebe, Dan., 122. 
Elseg, 2>an., 123. 
Elaenga, Swed., 123. 
Klag, Dan., 123. 
Elam, 2>u , 121. 
Klam, * < fade," /S^afw. , 140. 
Klamm, Oerm., 121. 
Klamme, Du., 121. 
Klamme, Oerm., 121. 
Klamp, 2>u., 121. 
Klampe, Du., 121. 
Klanken, j^av., 123. 
Klaye, Oerm., 122. . 
Kleben, Oerm., 122. 
Kleck, Oerm., 126. 
Kleeyen, 2>2<., 122. 
Kleg, 2>fln., 123. 
KAcioj, (?r., 124, 168. 
KAeo/ioi, 6^., 168. 
K\eoj, 6?r., 168. 
Kley, Du., 123. 
Klib, " fail," Sans., 140. 
Klijven, Du., 122. 
Klinken, 2>u., 123. 
KAioff, 6?r., 168. 
Kli^, " distressed," Sans.j 92. 
Klissen, 2>u., 124. 
Klister, Du., 124. 
KAi^/9ov, Or., 124. 
Kliv, "feil,"^aw*., 140. 
Kloben, Oerm,, 125. 
Klods, 2>an., 124. 
Klompe, Du., 125. 
Klonte, 2>u., 125. 
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KloBS, Oerm.y 124, 126. 
KIoBter, Oerm.f 124. 
Klot, Du., 124. 
KlotSy Swed.y 124. 
Klotz, Oerm.y 125. 
Klotzig, Oerm*y 125. 
KAot/ic^oi;, iKfodf. Or.y 27. 
Klub', jRttM., 125. 
Klumba, Icel,^ 125. 
Klump^ Dan.f 125. 
Ellumpen, Oerm,, 125. 
Elunt, 2>an., 125. 
Klupe, iSfiviM, 123. 
Klappel, Du,, 125. 
Eluster, 2>u., 124. 
Kljnge, Dan., 123. 
Knajan, O. H. (?., 168. 
Knaul, Oerm., 120. 
Know, J&tu/., 167, 168. 
Knowledge, Eng,, 167. 
Kd, O. H. O., 161. 
K«\i;, Ch., 159. 
KotAioicof, &r., 158. 
Koi\ov, Or., 157. 
Kolbe, (?erm., 125. 
Kolo, Slav., 158. 
KoXoy^ Or,, 158. 
Koi^i;, Gr., 109. 
Ko/oi;, G^., 159. 
Kork, 2>tf. and Srved., 159. 
KorkoYoe, jBum., 159. 
KofHavn, Or., 157, 162. 
Krab, Breton, 122. 
Krabbe, Dan., 122. 
Krabbi, Icel, 122. 
Kpajjfio^, Or,, 168. 
Krampf, Oerm., 121. 
Krank, Breton, 122. 
Krebiz, O. ^. G., 122. 



KrebB, Oet*m., 122. 

KreyiBse, 2>m., 122. 

Krevitse, Du., 122. 

Kri, « do," 8ans., 10. 

Kyf, kir^ia, "scatter," Satin., 

45. 

Kpifiavoi, Or., 168. 
Kri^, "eat,"5a?w.,227. 
Krimi, " worm," /Sarw., 48, 158. 
Krimi, " worm," Coptic, 158. 
Krit, " cut," Sans., 92, 96. 
Kyit, " wrap up," Sane., 96. 
KfnxraAXoi, Or., 144. 
Krujden, Bu., 124. 
Kruyeu, Bu., 124. 
Kshad, "cut," Sa;w.,92. 
Kshal, " aggregate," Sans., 140. 
Kshira, " milk," Sans., 223. 
Kshiti, " earth," Sa?is., 222. 
Kshudra, "small," Satis., 221. 
Kshur, " cut," Sans., 92. 
Ku, " sound," Sans., 160. 
KA, " sound," Sans., 160. 
Kud, « eat," /San*., 227. 
Kuhl, Oerm., 126. 
Kiikar,"dog," ^mrf^, 222. 
Kukkur, "dog," Beng., 222. 
Kukkura, "dog," Sans., 222. 
Kul, " aggregate," Sans., 140. 
Kund, " distressed," Sans., 92. 
Kunnan, Oath,, 168. 
Ki/w, 0^., 108. 
Ku^t, " distressed," Sans., 92. 
Kunths, Ooth., 168. 
Kvwf', (7r., 108. 
Kurkura, "dog," Sans,, 022, 
Kut, "cut,'' Sans., 92. 
Kut, "distressed," Sans., 92. 
KAt, " distressed," iSa/«j»., 92. * 

S 
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Kutt, " cut," Sans., 92, 
Katt, '' distressed/' Sans., 92. 
Kuta, " dog," Hindi, 222. 

L. 

L, a base; 94. 

La, " law," a Ch.y 143. 

La, Span.y 127. 

La, "lassitude," C. Ck.y 143. 

La, "call," C. Ch.y 143. 

Laa, Port., 127. 

La*ab, <* play," Arab., 142. 

La*ab, « viscosity," Arab,, 138, 

142, 149. 
Lab, " hang," Sans.j 132, 
LabedH, " club," Hindis 124. 
Labh, ^* obtain," Sans., 145. 
Labhasa, ^* a rope," Sans., 119. 
Labi, Lat., 132. 
Labia, Lat., 144. 
Lablabfi, <• clammy," Hindi, 121. 
Lac, jFV., 130. 
Lac, Prov.j 120. 
Laca, Port., 120. 
Laca, Span., 120. 
Lacca, Jfa/., 120. 
Lacca, Za^, 120. 
Lace, vb., jE^ny., 119. 
Laces, N. Fr., 120. 
Lacet, Ft., 120. 
Lacbchha, " a bundle," Hindi, 

121. 
Lache, i^r., 133. 
Lachh, " distinguish," Sans., 

145. 
Lachlachana, ** be clammy," 

Hindi, 121. 
Lack, JDan., 120. 



Lack, Sfoed., 120. 

Lacryma, Zia^, 107 note. 

Lacs, O. i?V., 120. 

Lacus, Lat., 130. 

LAd, " load," JTinrf^, 131. 

LaddnA, "to load," ITtWi, 131. 

LadA-o, *<load," Hindi, 131. 

Laddu, " sweetmeat," Sans., 120. 

Lading, Eng., 131. 

Lafiif, "stammering," Arafe., 149. 

Laff, "joining," Arab., 138, 150. 

Laftf, "crowd," Arab., 138. 

Laflafat, "eating voraciously," 

Arab., 149, 
Lafm, "binding," Arab., 138, 

150. 
Lafq, "joining," Arab., 138. 
Laft, " word," Arab., 149. 
Lag, "attach," Sans., 119, 129, 

139, 141. 
Lag, " taste," Sans., 142. 
Lag, " near," Hindi, 123. 
Mg, " attachment," ITtWi, 141. 
Lag, Norse, 116. 
Lag, Icel., 116. 
Lag, vb., jE?wy., 129. 
Laga, A. S., 116. 
I Lagan, " holding fast," Hindi, 
121. 
Lag^nA, " apply," Hindi, 141. 

Lagbhag, " near," Hindi, 123. 

Lage, Swed., 116. 

Lagga, " attachment," Hindi, 
141. 

Laggt, "staff," Hindi, 124. 

Laggs, Goth., 129. 

Laghb, " become weary," J.ra&., 
139. 

Laghi§, " mixture," Arab., 138. 
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Laghu, " light," Sans., 136. 
Laghflb, " foolish," Arab., 138. 
Lagna, '^attached/' Sans,, 129, 

135. 
Lagn&, " attach," Hindt, 119. 
Lagn&, " like," Urd4, 141. 
Lagna, Port., 127. 
Lagnaka, '^ surety," Sans,, 141. 
Lagu, "attached to," Hindi, 121. 
Lagii-ft, ^^ paramour "JSTine^t, 141. 
Laguda, " club," Sans., 120. 
lAgAt, " attachment," Hindi, 

141. 
Lah, A. S., 116. 
Mh, " gum-lac," JTtncfi:, 121. 
Lahja, ** tongue," Arab., 142. 
Mhj&, "viscosity," JtWi!, 121. 
Lahq, " adhering," Arab., 138. 
Lai', " tongue," C. Ch., 143. 
Lai, JVT. i?V.,117, 131. 
Laid, Eng,, 130, 131. 
Laie, N. Fr., 116, 117, 131. 
Laiel, N. Fr., 117. 
Laigon, Ooth., 142. 
Laine, J^r., 127. 
Lainers, O. Eng., 119. 
Lair, Eng., 131. 
Laisnes, JNT. Fr., 127. 
I^issar, Prov., 133, 135. 
Laisser, .Pr., 133. 
Lait, N. Fr., 135. 
Laj, "shine," Sans., 147. 
Laj, " ashamed," Sans., 230. 
Laj, "burn," Saw«., 230. 
La jam, ** slime," Pers,, 150. 
Lajjl, "shame," Sans., 230. 
Lak, " taste," Sans., 142. 
Lak, Dm.,120. 
Laka, Russ., 120. 



Laka, Po/., 120. 

Lak'a, "adhering," Arab., 138. 

Lakar, " club," Hindi, 124. 

Lake, Eng., 130. 

L&kh, « gum-lac," Hindt, 121. 

LakhlakhanA,** gasp," JHTtWi;, 28. 

Lakir, " lino," Hindi, 144. 

Lakh, " mixture," Arab., 138. 

Lakkia, Finn,, 143. 

Aaicico;, 6hr,, 130. 

Lakra, "lump," ITtWi:, 124. 

Laksh, "shine," Sans., 145, 146, 

149, 151, 230. 
L&ksh&, " gum-lac," Sans., 120. 
Lakti, Lith., 142. 
Lakut, " club," Hindt, 124. 
Lai, " wish," Sans., 145. 
L&I, "red," P<?r«., 229. 
Lal&, " saliva," Sans., 144. 
Lalama, "tail," Sans., 129. 
La'm, "saliva," ^ra6., 148. 
Lamb, "hang," Sans., 132. 
Lamba, " long," Hindi, 129. 
Lamdor, "leash," Hind, 121. 
Lamella, Lat, 109. 
LamlAm, "crowd," J.ra6., 138. 
Lamm, " assembling," Arab., 

138. 
Lamp, Eng., 153. 
Lampadii, Muss., 152. 
Lamparas, Span., 152. 
Lampas, Zaf., 153. 
Lampata, " covetous," Sans., 

145. 
Lampe, -Fr., 152, 153. 
Lampen, Du., 152. 
Lam per, Dan., 152. 
Aa/iTPcD, Gr., 152. 
Lampor, Swed., 152. 

s 2 
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Aafj^jfi^, Gr., 152. 

Lampjy PoL, 152. 

Lamq, " writing/' Arab., 149. 

Lamipy " licking:," Arab,^ 149. 

Lana, ItaL, 127. 

Lance, JEng,, 130. 

Lanchh; " distinguish/' Sans., 

145. 
Land, JSng., 130. 
Lane, -Kw^., 130. 
Laners, N. Fr., 133. 
Lang, Scotch, 129. 
Langa, " link," Sans., 123, 141. 
Langala, " plough," Sans., 109. 
Langaka, *' a lover," ^San^., 141. 
Langar, a rope, Pers., 119. 
Lahgh, " shine/' Sans., 147. 
Lfinghana, '* trespass," ^an«., 

109. 
Langiman, *' union/' Sans., 141. 
Langot, O. Eng., 119. 
Langour, Eng., 129. 
Langr, O. Norse, 129. 
Languir, JPV*., 129. 
Languish, Eng., 129. 
Languissant, JF/*., 133. 
Langula, "tail," Sans., 129. 
Lfingula, " tail," Sans., 129. 
Lanh, " tongue," "C. Ch., 143. 
Lanj, *' shine," Sans., 147. 
Lanja, " tail," Sans., 129. 
Lank, Eng., 129. 
Lfink, ** bird-lime/' ^tWl, 121. 
AavQ), Doric, 127. 
Lansht, " smooth/' Kaldsha, 228. 
Lantern, Eng., 153. 
Lanterna,'!^^^., 153. 
Lanterne, -Fr., 153. 
Lanuz, iVT. i?V., 127. 



Lanyards, Eng., 119. 

Aao), Gr., 143. 

Lao, " loose," C. Ch., 143. 

Lap, "speak," Sans., 79 »io^^, 
145, 149. 

Lap, " speak/' C. CA., 143. 

Lap, " bind," C. Ch,, 143. 

Lapana, "mouth," Sans., 145, 
149. 

Lapita, " voice/' Sans., 149. 

Lapst, « gelatin," Hindi, 121. 

Lapsus, Xaf., 133. 

Lapti, "gelatin," Hindi, 121. 

La'q, "licking/' Arab., 142. 

Laqs, " laying/' Arab., 138. 

Laq§, "mixing," Arab., 138. 

Laqi, " collecting/' ^raft., 138. 

Laqueus, Lat., 120, 230. 

Laqy, " meeting," Arab., 138. 

Las, Dan., 133. 

Las, " embrace," Sans., 139. 

Las, " lust," Sans., 144. 

Las, " shine/' Sans., 147. 

Las, "tenacity/' Hindi, 121. 

Lasa, " clammy," Hindi, 121. 

Lafab, " adhering," Arab., 138. 

Lasakna, " become viscid," Hin- 
di, 121. 

Lasam, " tasting," Arab., 148. 

Lash, " adhering/' Arab., 138. 

Lash, " licking/' Arab., 142. 

•Laschen, Du., 120. 

Lasciare, /faZ., 133. 

Lasd, "Ucking," Arab., 142, 
148. 

Lasf, "joining/' Arab., 138. 

Lash, vb., Eng., 119, 131, 142. 

Lash, "wish/' Sans., 145. 

Lashan, " support," Pers., 166. 
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Lashkar, " array," Pers.^ 166. 

Laska, Bohem., 144. 

Laske, Dan., 120. . 

Lasm, ^< tasting," Arab.^ 142, 
149. 

Lasn, <* licking," Arab.^ 142. 

LasnA, " embrace," Hindi, 121. 

Lasord, a fruit, Hindi, 121. 

Lass, " licking," Arab., 142, 148. 

Lasse, Fr,, 133. 

Lassen, Du., 120. 

Lassig, Oerm,, 132. 

Lassitude, Eng., 79. 

Last, adj., Eng., 129. 

Last, subs., Eng,, 131. 

Last, vb., Eng., 130. 

Lasfigh, '* cleaving," Arab., 138. 

Laf uq, *' conjunction," Arah, 
138. 

Lax', " licking," ^raft., 142, 149. 

Lat, " tangled hair," Hindi, 121. 

Lat, " ligament," C. Ch,, 143. 
Latd, "a creeper," Sans., 133. 
La|ab, " adhering," Arab., 138. 
Lat&rn&, "fatigued," Hindi, 133. 
Latch, vb.^ Eng., 119, 120. 
Latchet, Eng,, 119. 
Late, Eng., 129. 
Lajf, "drawing near," Arab., 

138. 
Lath, JB^n^., 130. 
Lath, " lying," Arab., 138. 
Latm, ^'joining," Arab., 138, 
Ldto, " low," Ohilghiti, 229. 
Latf , " collecting," -4.ra&., 138. 
Latsh6a, " red," Kaldska, 229. 
La||, " fastening," Arab., 138. 
Latthar, " slack," iKn(^», 133. 
Lattice, Eng.y 130. 



Lattiz, -y. Fr., 130. 

Latus, Za^, 180. 

Lajy, "sticking," Arab.^ 138. 

Latz, Pruv., 120. 

Lauern, Oerm., 129. 

Lauhmuni, Ooih., 152. 

Laus, &o<A., 133. 

Laus, Za^, 143. 

Laust, N. F., 117. 

Lauwe, 2>ti., 116. 

Law, Eng, 116, 119. 

La'w, " leacherous," Arab,, 149. 

Law&'ih, " light," Arab., 150. 

La wand, " foolish," Pers., 125. 

Lawn, Eng,, 130. 

Laws, "tasting," Arab., 148, 150. 

Lawt, " bedaubing," Arab., 138, 

149. 
Lax, Eng., 133. 
Laxare, Za^., 133. 
Laxity, Eng., 133. 
Laxus, Xaf., 79, 133. 
Lay, Eng,, 119. 
Lay, "ligament," C. Ch., 143. 
Layde, N. Fr., 117* 
Layf, " filaments," Arab., 188. 
Laykat, " day," Arab,, 137. 
La'z, "licking," Arab., 142, 

149. 
La% " lying with," Arab., 138. 
Laz, Prov., 120. 
Lazab, " adhering," Arab,, 137. 
Lazaj, " viscous," Arab., 138. 
Lazak, "coalescence," Arab,, 138. 
Lazaz, " fastening," Arab., 138. 
Lazm, " sticking," Arab., 138. 
Lazo, Span,, 120. 
Lazy, J?/?^., 132. 
Laf y, " attached," Arab., 138. 
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Lea, N. JFV., 116. 
Lead, vb., Eng^ 136. 
League, Eng., 116, 119, 133. 
Lealment, N, JV., 117. 
Learn, O. Eng., 119, 120. 
Leaman, O, Eng,, 141. 
Lean, adj., Eng., 129. 
Lean, vb., Eng., 133. 
Lease, N. Fr., 120. 
Leash, Eng., 119, 136, 142. 
Leave, Eng.j 135. 
Leben, Oerm., 130. 
Leccan, A. S.j 120. 
Leccare, ItaL, 142. 
L6cher, Fr., 142. 
Lecken, Oerm., 142. 
Lee, iV: i^n, 117. 
Leech, Eng.^ 136. 
Leeks, Jr^^., 137. 
Leem, O. Eng., 154. 
Leer, Dan,, 123. 
Leetch-lines, £n^., 120. 
Lefe, O. Eng., 141. 
Lefman, O. Eng,y 141. 
Left, j&«^., 135. 
Legalis, LaL<, 155. 
Lege, Russ,f 116. 
Lege, Wallach,y 116. 
Leger, l^r., 136. 
Legge, J<aZ., 116. 
A£7ct), 6rr., 116. 
Lego, Lat.y 117. 
Legua, Ji^aZ., 116. 
Lehm, Oerm., 123. 
Ae<a, Gr., 144. 
Leib, Oerm,y 45, 179. 
heixfivy Or.y 142. 
A€£x«, G^r., 142, 143, 152. 
Leicht, Germ,, 136. 



Leignes, N. Fr.j 127. 

Leim, Oerm.y 120. 

Leimen, Oerm,, 120. 

Leise, JV^. jPr., 117. 

Leisible, N. Fr.y 117. 

Leissie, N. Fr.^ 117. 

Leke, O. Fng., 116. 

Lekha, " line," Sans., 144. 

Lekhft, " line," Hindi, Ui. 

Leiiha, " serpent/' Sans,, 144. 

Af/yua, 6?r., 143. 

Leman^ O. JEng., 141. 

Xflfifiay Chr,y 143. 

Lend, -En^., 119. 

Lenge, N, Fr., 127. 

Lent, Fr., 129. 

Leof, A. iS., 141. 

Leoht, A. S., 152. 

Le6ma, A. S.y 152. 

Leoman, A. 8., 153. 

Leosan, A. 8., 133. 

Lepa, **a stain," Sans., 145. 

Lepaka, " plasterer," Sans., 145. 

Lepana, '* smearing," Sans,, 145. 

Ler, "slaver," P^«., 150. 

Lera, Smed., 123. 

Lescher, O. i?V., 142. 

Lesg, Welsh, 132. 

Lestan, A.&, 129. 

Leshtu, " clod," Sans,, 120. 

Let, Eng,, 135. 

Letio, Muss,, 123. 

Letiu, TFaZ/acA., 123. 

Letten, Germ., 123. 

Leu, JVr. Fr,y 117. 

Leuchten^ Germ. , 152. 

Acvicof, Gr., 152. 

Leurrre, Fr., 136. 

Leus, (ra^/^, 152. 
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Leus, N. Fr.f 117. 

Aev<ra'<Oj Or,, 152. 

Leust, N, Fr., 117. 

Leux, N. Fr., 117. 

Leve, O. Eng,^ 141. 

Level, Eng.j 130. 

Lever, Fr,, 136. 

Levin, O. Eng., 154. 

Levis, Lat.<i 136. 

Ldvres, i<V., 144. 

Lex, -Laf., 116, 117, 133. 

Ae^ucov, Or.y 143. 

Ley, N. Fr., 116. 

Ley, O. Eng., 116. 

Ley, /Span., 116. 

Leye, -Y. i^r., 117. 

Ley-gager, O. Eng.y 116. 

Ley-land, O. ^n^., 116. 

Lez, N. Fr., 117. 

Lezal, " lick," Armen., 142. 

AeC'^y 6i^., 143. 

LI, " viscous," 8ani.j 145. 

Li, " place," Sans., 139. 

Liat, N. Fr., 117. 

Liaz, N. Fr., 118. 

Lib, N. Fr., 130. 

Liban, 0of A., 130. 

Libe, N. Fr., 130. 

Libella, Laty 109. 

Liccian, ^. &, 142. 

Licere, Zaf., 117. 

Licette, N. Fr., 117. 

Aixai'or, Or., 142. 

Liche, JVT. i?V., 118. 

Licht, 2>ti., 136. 

Licht, Oerm», 152. 

Lick, J7n^., 141, 142, lA 147. 

Lief, 2>M., 141. 

Lief, Eng., 141. 



Liege, N. Fr., 118. 

Liege-man, J7ft^., 118. 

Lien, Eng., 133. 

Lier, N. Fr., 131. 

Liere, iVr. Fr., 118. 

LifSfat, " bandages," Arab., 138. 

Lift, jE;?!^., 38, 136, 136 note. 

Ligament, Eng,, 119. 

Ligan, A. S., 116. 

Ligare, Lat., 116, 117, 119. 

Lige, N. Fr., 118. 

Ligesse, N. Fr., 118. 

Ligh, 0a«/., 142. 

Light, Eng., 136, 152, 156, 228. 

Lightning, Eng., 154. 

Ligo, Lat., 117. 

Ligu, " fool," Sans., 125. 

Ligue, 1^., 116. 

Liguie, N. Fr., 118. 

Lib, " lick," Sans., 142, 144, 145. 

Lijm, Du., 120. 

Like, Eng., 141. 

Likh, « write," Sans., 142, 144, 

145, 146. 
Likh6, " write," Astori, 229. 
Likydr, " write," QhUghiti, 229. 
Lim, Icel., 120. 
Lime, Eng., 120. 
Lime, O. J^n^., 120. 
Limits, Eng., 144. 
Limp, Eng., 132. 
Limpafa, ''aleacher," 5aft«., 145. 
Limus, Lat., 120. 
Lin, Fr., 127. 
Linch-pin, J7n^., 119. 
Line, Eng., 144. 
Linea, Za^, 144. 
Ling, " one," Ahom, 185. 
Ling, " paint," Sans., 142, 144. 
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Linga, '^ mark," Satu.^ 144. 

Linge, N. JFV., 127. 

Linger, Eng., 128, 129. 

Lingere, Lat., 142, 143, 152. 

Lingua, Lat., 143, 228. 

Lingola, Lat., 143. 

Liniment, Eng., 144. 

Link, Eng,, 119, 123, 128, 154. 

Linkh, " perceive," Sans., 146. 

Lino, Lat., 144. 

Lins, N. Fr., 127. 

Linstock, Eng., 154. 

Linum, 2/a<., 127. 

Lioht, A, a., 152. 

Liom, O. Eng., 154. 

Lioma, Norse, 153. 

Lios, Norse, 152. 

Lip, " smear," i8an«., 144. 

Lip, Eng,, 145. 

Lipatnd, " cling," Hindi, 121. 

Aiiro(, (?r., 152. 

Lips, Eng., 79 nofe, 144. 

Lipsd, '^ wish," Sans., 145. 

Lirka, Norse, 129. 

Lis, " licking," P^«., 150. 

Lisam, " tasting," Arab., 148. 

iiisan, "tongue," Arab., 142, 148. 

Lisaq, " adjoining," Arab., 138. 

Lise, iVT. Fr., 117. 

Lishl, " spy," Okiighiti, 228. 

Lishtan, " lick," JPers., 150. 

Lisible, JVT. JV., 117. 

Lisidan, " lick," Pers., 142, 160. 

List, N. Fr., 117. 

Lit&nd, " laj," jETtWl, 133. 

Litharni," draggle/' Hindi, 133. 

Lithe, Eng., 132. 

Lither, O. i^n^., 132. 

hirpovy Gr., 109. 



Liijtkh , " fool," Arab., 138. 

Liuban, O. H. G., 143. 

Liubs, Qoth., 143. 

Liuchan, O. JB^. O, 1 52. 

Linhath, (ToM., 152. 

Liuhtjan, Chth., 152. 

Live, Eng., 130. 

Lijinni, " tongue," Amyid, 228. 

Liz, "slippery," Per*., 150. 

lizaq, '* adjoining," Arab,, 138. 

Llug, Welsh., 152. 

Load, ^n^., 131. 

Loading, Eng., 130. 

Loadstone, Eng., 136. 

Loam, ^n^., 120. 

Lob, O. H. Q., 143. 

Loc, A. S., 120, 130. 

Locare, Lat., 119. 

Locca, ^. S., 128. 

Loch, "perceive," £^i»., 146, 

152. 
Loch, Scotch, 130. 
Lochaka, " eye," Sans., 152. 
Lochana, " eye," Sans., 152. 
L6cian, A. S., 152. 
Lock (of hair), Eng., 128. 
Lock, vb., Eng,, 120, 130. 
Locke, Du., 128. 
Locke, Oerm., 128. 
Locking, J7^., 119. 
Lockr, JcaZ., 128. 
Lodge, Eng,, 131. 
Lodged, Eng., 131. 
Lodging, JE^n^., 131. 
Lofle, Dan., 136. 
Log, J^n^., 119, 124, 125. 

\<rfxo^j Or "1 130. 
Loggerhead, Eng., 125. 
Aoyoy, Gr., 143. 
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Lohita, '^red," Sans., 229. 

Loi, Fr, 116. 

Loi, " law," a Ch., 143. 

Loi, « shine," C, Ch,, 143. 

Loi, " string," C. Ch., 143. 

Loial, N. Fr., 117. 

Loians, N. Fr., 118. 

Loiastes, N, Fr,, 117. 

Loiens, N. Fr., 118. 

L6ilu, "red," GkUgkiti, 229. 

Loin, JPr., 129. 

Loire, O. JV., 136. 

Loisible, N, Fr., 117. 

Loisir, JV., 136. 

Loiter, J7n^., 129. 

Lok, " perceive," Sam., 146. 

Loka, IceL, 120. 

Lokat', iZuM., 142. 

LoknA, " catch," Hindi, 121. 

L6ko, "slight," ahilghiti, 229. 

Lole, " look," Amyid, 228. 

Loll, Eng., 133.. 

Lollard, J7^., 133. 

Lolo, J^., 136. 

Lolo, « red," Aston, 229. 

Lon, " near," Hindi, 123. 

Lon, Walloon, 129. 

Long, ^n^., 129. 

Longe, Fr., 119. 

Loon, ^n^., 125. 

Loops, Eng., 132. 

Loos, N. Fr,, 118. 

Loose, J^n^., 79, 132, 133. 

Loprt, " lump," Hindi, 124. 

Loquor, Lat., 143. 

Loqaax, LaL, 143. 

Losa, Swed., 133. 

Losen, Oemi., 133. 

Loser, 2>u., 133. 



Loshan, " slush," Pers., 150. 
Losht, ** collect," Sans., 139. 
Loshta, " clod," Sans., 120. 
Losht&ki, "morning," Qhilghiii, 

228. 
L^shte, "morning," Astori, 228. 
Loshtra, " clod." &ifi#., 120. 
Loshtu, " clod," Sans.y 120. 
Lot, Eng.y 136. 
Lot, IV., 136. 

Lot, '< delicious," Pers., 151. 
Loth, Eng., 129. 
Lothrft, '* lump," Hindi, 124. 
Lott, iS7V0(£., 136. 
L6tz, " slight," Ar«yu«, 229. 
Loueez, N. Fr., 118. 
Louer, Fr., 118. 
Loun, Limous., 129. 
Loung, Limous., 129. 
Lounge, ^n^., 129. 
Loupe, JPr., 159. 
Lous, N. Fr., 117. 
Lout, Eng., 125. 
Lovage, iV. i?V., 118. 
Love, Eng., 141, 143. 
Low, Eng., 134. 
Lowance, iV^ Fr., 118. ' 
Lowange, JV. Fr., 118. 
Lowe, O. JBJn^^., 154. 
Lower, N. Fr., 118. 
Lowir, N. Fr,, 118. 
Loyse, N. Fr., 117. 
Lozel, ^n^., 133. 
Lpi, " embrace," Sans., 139. 
Lu ab, "viscosity," Arab., 149. 
Lu'fiq, " licking," Araft., 149. 
Lubber, Eng,, 125. 
Lubet, Za^, 143, 145, 147. 
Lubh, " love," Sans., 143, 145. 
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Lubricare, Lat.^ 144. 

Lubrico, Lai., 147. 

Luoeo, Xaf., 152. 

Lttoere, Lai,^ 147. 

Lucerna, ItaL^ 152. 

Luc'ha, Breton, 152. 

Lucbjan, O, H. G., 152. 

Axrxyoii Gr,, 152. " 

Luck, Eng.t 141. 

Lud, '^ embrace," 8cmi,, 139. 

Luer, JVT. JV., 118. 

Liiften, PZ. Dtt., 186. 

Lug, vb., Eng.y 136. 

I-ttggage, ^«^., 136. 

Laghat, ^' tongue," Arab.f 142. 

Luh7 " wish," Sans., 145. 

Luia, Breton, 152. 

Luire, JV., 162. 

Luist, N. Fr., 117. 

Lujlujli, « clammy," Hindi, 121. 

LuknA, " lurk," Hindi, 129. 

Lull, J7^., 186. 

LuUen, Oerm., 136. 

Luller, Dv., 136. 

Lflma, « tail," Sans., 129. 

Lumen, 2}a^, 152. 

Lumi^re, JFV., 152. 

Lump, JEng., 125. 

Lungi, ItaL, 129. 

At;6>, Gr., 133, 143. 

Luoi, " tongue," C. Ch., 143. 

Luot, " law," a Ch., 143. 

Lupus, Lat., 159. 

Lurch, ^/t^., 129. 

Lure, Ung., 136. 

Lurk, Eng,, 129. 

Lurka, Norse, 129. 

Liis, « meat," -4rai>., 148. 

Lush, "injure," Sans», 95. 



Lush, " slush," Fers., 150. 

Lust, Eng., 141, 143. 

Lustus, Qoth., 143. 

Lut, " shine," Sa«*., 147. 

Lute, vb., Eng,, 136. 

Luto, Ital., 123. 

Lutra, Xa<., 109. 

Lutsh, " light," KaMska, 228. 

Lux, Lat, 143, 152. 

Luxi, Lat., 147. 

Luxuria, 2^^., 143. 

Luxury, Eng., 143. 

Luzw, " tongue," Armen.^ 142. 

Lwi, " embrace," Sans., 139. 

Ly, N. Fr., 117, 118. 

Lyance, N. Fr., 118. 

Lyaz, JV: JFV., 118. 

Lychnis, Lat., 152. 

Lyer, N. Fr., 118, 131, 

Lyi, "embrace," Sans., 139. 

Lym, N. Fr., 120. 

Lympha, Za^, 109. 

Lyse, N. Fr., 117. 

Lyst, N. Fr., 117. 



M. 

M, a base, 35, 104. 
Ma, " me," Amyid, 230. 
Md, "me," QhUghiti, 230. 
Machchhia, " fly," Prdkrit, 220. 
Machchho, " fish," PaZI, 220. 
Machhli, « fish," J^tWl, 220. 
Madhya, "midst," iSa««., 38,221. 
Mahi, " fish," Hindi, 220. 
Mdi, " me," Kal&sha, 230. 
Main, " I," Hindi, 35, 184. 
I Maj, " middle," Mahr., 221. 
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Majija, "middle/' Ghilghiti, 221. 
Maijho, "middle," Pdli and 

Prdkrit, 221. 
Makkhl, "flj," Hindis 220. 
Makkhikd, "fly," Pdli, 220. 
MakBhika, "fly," Sans., 220. 
Mam, " me," Sans,, 35. 
Man, " I," Pers., 85, 184. 
Mangajik, " fly," Kaldsha, 220. 
Manjhii, "middle," Hindi, 221. 
ManjhoU, " middle," Hindi, 221. 
Mark, Eng., 146. 
Math, " grind," Sans,, 92. 
Matshi, " fly," QhUghiti, 220. 
Matsya, " fish," Sans., 220. 

Matzi, " fish," Amyid and Ka- 
ldsha, 220. 

Me, my, mine, Eng,, 35. 
Meerof, (7r., 38. 

Meum, Lat,, 35. 

Me4, " foolish," Sans., 140. 

Medium, Za^, 38. 

Melior, LaU, 41. 

Met, " foolish," Sans., 140. 

Mf ,' " me," Khajund, 230. 

Mil, " embrace," Sans.y 140. 

Mln, " fish," Hindi, 220. 

Mio, Jto/., 35. 

Mio, Span., 35. 

Mlai, " fede," Sans., 134, 139, 
140. 

Mlaid, " foolish," Sans.y 140. 

Mlait, " foolish," Sans., 140. 

Mlechh, " obfuscated," Sans, 134. 

Moi, Fr., 35. 

Movof-a/E>;^f;, Or., 165. 

More, ^n^., 41. 

M6sthe, " middle," Kaldsha, 221. 

Mrad, " grind," Sans,, 92. 



Mraid, " foolish," Sans., 140. 
Mrait, " foolish," Sans., 140. 
Mraksh, "anoint," Sans., 145, 

149. 
Mri, " die," Sans,, 134. 
Mrid, " grind," Sam., 92. 
Mpksh, " anoint," Sans., 145. 
Mti, " me," ^«^ort, 230. 
Mu, " give," Eg. Hier,, 25. 
Mud, " grind," Sans,, 92. 
Muh, " be faint," Sans., 140. 
Mujja, " middle," Am^id, 221. 
Mu^id, " grind," Sans., 92. 
Munt, " grind," Sans., 92. 
Murchh, " fade," Sans., 140. 
Mftrchhd, "feinting," Sans,, 134. 
Miirkha, "a fool," Sans., 134, 

139. 
Mush, "injure," Sans., 95. 
Mut, " grind," Sans., 92. 

N. 

Nah, " bind," Sans., 231. 
Namela, Prov., 109. 
Nilngar, " plough," Hindi, 109. 
Nslnghnfi, " trespass," JfftWl, 109. 
Narrare, Lat., 167. 
Narro, Lat, 167. 
Nasco, Zaf., 167. 
Nascor, Lat., 167. 
NatuB, Lat, 167. 
Nau, " nine," Aslori, 213. 
Nau, " nine," QhilghUi, 213. 
Nau, " nine," Quj., 213. 
Nau, " nine," Hindi, 213. 
Navan, " nine," Sans., 213. 
Nay, " nine," Beng., 213. 
Near, JB?n^., 231. 
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Nege, " one," 8okpa^ 185. 

Nein, " one," Shan, 185. 

Neither, Eng., 40. 

Nek, " I," Berber, 184. 

Nekki, " I," Berber, 184. 

Next, Eng,, 231. 

NexuB, Lat,, 231. 

Nga, " I," Burm., 184. 

Nigh, Eng., 231. 

Nike, *• one," Olot, 185. 

Nikka, <' one," ^i maift, 185. 

Nil, " be thick," 8an9., 140. 

Nitmm, Lat,, 109. 

NiTeaa, Fr., 109. 

N6, " nine," Amyid, 213. 

N6, " nine," Kaldsha, 213. 

Noca, " I," Quichua, 184. 

Nw?, (?r., 167. 

Nosco, Lat, 167. 

Nrt, " lead," 8ans., 96. 

Nrit, " lead forth," Sans., 96. 

Nu, " sound," Sans., 160. 

Nuh, " nine," JPers., 213. 

Ni;/i0f;, (?r., 109. 

Niing, "one," Khamti, La^s, 

and Siamese, 185. 
Nush, " injure," Sans,, 95. 
Nutria, Span,, 109. 

O. 

O, " and," Bengali, 39. 
Obliegen, Germ,, 132. 
Obtundere, Za^, 161. 
O^vo-crevj, (?r., 107 no^e. 
Odor, ia^, 107 note. 
Oggi, Jifa/., 164. 
Oil, Eng., 144. 
Oka, " one," Telugu, 185. 



Qm, G^., 109. 

Oleo, LaU, 107 no^e. 

Oleum, Lat., 144^ 

Oliva, ia^., 144. 

Ondja, "to-daj," Kaldsha, 221. 

Ondu, "one," McUabar and 

CSaffareM, 185. 
One, Iktg., 185. 
Onji, " one," Tuluva, 185. 
Onna, ** one, Malayalam, 185. 
Onomatop, the word^ 54. 
Onru, " one," Tamil, 185. 
Onth, " lip," Hindi, 221. 
Onti, "Up," GhUghiti, f^l. 
Opacns, Lat., 49. 
O0eAAii», G^r., 170. 
O^ieAoc, ffr., 170. 
Operari, Lat, 49. 
Operire, Lat., 49. 
Opes, Za^., 49. 
Opimo, Lat., 49. 
Optare, Za^, 49. 
Optimus, Lat,, 49. 
Opulens, Lat., 49. 
Or, other, ^n^., 40. 
Orare, Lat,, 50. 
Orbs, orbit, Lat, 50, 113. 
Orcare, Lat,, 50. 
Ordia, Za^., 50. 
Opeyw^, Gr,, 165. 
0/9670), 6rr., 165. 
Orphanus, Lat., 109. 
Orphelin, Fr., 109. 
Oeht, " eight," Atmt/id, 213. 
Oshth, " lip," Beng,, 221. 
Oshtra, " lip," Sans., 221. 
O^cv, 6Jfr., 104. 
Oper, A, 8., 40. 
Other, or, Eng., 40. 
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btik, "one," Sfjrianmn, 185, 
Over, above, up, Eng., 38, 186 

note. 
Overwhelm, Eng., 114, 
Ox, Eng.^ 161. 
Oxa, A. S.y 161. 
Oxe, Dan,f 161. 

P, " forth," a base, 23, 94, 182, 

186. 
P, " suck," a base, 200. 
P, a base in Eg. Hier., 32. 
P = f, 38. 
Pa, pf, " suck," San$,f 45 notey 

188. 
P4b, " father," P^r*., 190. 
Pabulum, Lat, 2 note, 188, 189. 
Pad, « lord," Pers., 189. 
Pddal, "flower," Pers., 175. 
P4da-pa, « tree," Sans., 188. 
Padar, " father," Pers., 190. 
Padding, Eng., 180. 
Pads, Eng,, 180. 
Uaeiv, Gt., 189. 
P^h," food," Per*., 189. 
Pahan, " width," Pers,, 176. 
PahnA, « broad," Pers., 176. 
Pahup, "flower," UrM, 169, 

188. 
Paielle, Pitard, 2. 
Paitis, " lord," Zend, 189. 
Pai^, " embrace," Sans., 139. 
Pain, " reservoir," Hindi, 188. 
Va, " nourish," Sans., 178. 
PAla, " guardian," Sans., 178. 
P&ladan, " stretch," Pers., 175. 
P&lana, "cherishing," Sans., 178. 



P&ldnanda, "augmenting,"Per«., 

175. 
Pal&^^u, " onion," Sans., 173. 
Palasa, " foliage," Sans., 1 73. 
PdUytdan, « increase," Pers., 

175. 
Paletta, ItaL, 177. 
Palette, Fr., 177. 
Polish, "growth," Pm., 175. 
PaUH, " leaf," JTtn(fl, 226. 
Pallava, " sprout," Sans., 173. 
Pallet, Eng., Yll. 
Pallo, " sprig," Hindi, 173. 
P41na, " nourish," Hindi, 179. 
P&lu, " swelling," Pers., 175. 
Plludan, " be large," Pers., 175. 
P4n, " leaf," Hindi, 226. 
P&na, " wedge," P^r#., 175. 
Panah, " protector," Pers., 190. 
P4naka, " beverage," Sans., 188. 
Panch, " five," Beng., 213. 
Pdnch, " five," Ouj., 213. 
P&nch, " five," Hindi, 213. 
Panchan, " five," Sans., 213. 
Jlavha-^eiicaKia, Chr., 168. 
Panj, " five," Pers., 213. 
Panna, " leaf," Hindi, 226. 
Panse, JV., 179. 
Vkr, " completed," Per*., 179. 
Pira^a, "fulfilling," Sans,, 178. 
Pardsh, " expansion," Pers., 175. 
Parai^u, " axe," Sans., 109. 
Parentage, Eng., 189. 
P&rf, "cup,"/8a?«., 178. 
P&rf," fruit," Per*., 175. 
Parn, " leaf," Hindi, 226. 
Paro, "shovel," Pers., 175. 
Parosh, " pimples," Pers., 175. 
Parv, "fill," A^an*., 178. 
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Parwar, " nourishing," Pers,<, 

175. 
Parwds, " expansion/'Ptfr*., 175. 
Pa^, " injure," Sans,, 99. 
Pai, «see,"/S'fl>M., 10. 
Paschat, "behind," Saru,, 221. 
Pash, " injure," Sans-, 96. 
Pashida, " pumpkin," Pert,, 175. 
Pasin, " behind," Pers., 221. 
Paste, Eng., 189. 
Pastry, Eng., 189. 
Pasture, Eng., 189. 
pat, " broad," Hindi, 176. 
Pat, " fall down," Sans., 96. 
P&t, « leaf," Hindi, 176. 
Plifan, « roof," Hindi, 176. 
nari7/>, GV., 188. 
Pater, Lat., 188. 
Path, JE^n^., 176. 
Path, " extend," Sans., 176. 
Path, " road," Hindi, 176. 
Pathas, " water," Sans., 188. 
Pathik, "traveller," Hindi, 176. 
Pdti, " leaf," Hindi, 226. 
Pati, " lord," Sans., 189. 
Pato, " behind," Astori, 221. 
Pitra, « dish," Hindis 176- 
Patra, " leaf," Sans., 176. 
Pattfi., " leaf," Hindi, 176. 
Patti, " leaf," Hindi, 176. 
Pattu, " leaf," Astori, 226. 
Patu, " leaf," Ghilghiti, 226. 
Pauh, "water-stand," Hindi, 188. 
Paurta, "pleasing act," Sans., 

181. 
Paj, " milk," Hindi, 188. 
Payas, " milk," Sans., 188. 
P&ztim, " food," Pers., 189. 
Pecchia, Ital, 187. 



Peg, JETii^., 128. 

WeiBofiOij Or., 189. 

n€A£iicvf, 6rr., 109. 

Pelle, Pr., 177. 

Pellis, Lat., 134 

Pem, " love," Hindi, 181. 

Pemi, " lover," Hindi, 181. 

Pen, " embrace," Sans., 139. 

Pepi, " drink excessively," Sans., 

29. 
P^pie, JV., 29 note. 
Per, i., 24, 182. 
Perceive, Eng., 167. 
Percerpere, Lat., 168. 
Percipio, £a^, 168. 
P^re, JV-., 188. 
PerA, " belly," Hindi, 179. 
Pet, " belly," Hindi, 179. 
Peth, « belly," Hifidi, 179. 
Petu, " gluttonous," Hindi, 179. 
Pey, "milk," fitndi:, 188. 
Pflegen, Oerm., 132. 
Phailllna, " spread," Hindi, 173. 
PhaiUo,"expan8ion,"jErtm£^, 173. 
Phal, " expand," Sans., 99. 
Phal, " fruit," Hindi, 173. 
Phal, "ploughshare," Hindi,n3. 
PhaU, " apple," QhUghiti, 22a 
Phala, "fruit," /Sfa««., 170, 226. 
Phalamiil, " fruit," Astori, 226. 
Phal&ng, "stride," Hindi, 173. 
Phalgu, " spring," Sans., 172. 
Phaigun, "spring," Hindi, 173. 
PhaU, " shield," Hindi, 173. 
Phal6, " apple," Astori, 226. 
Phalya, " flower," Sans., 170. 
Pharaul, " fruit, QhUghiti, 226. 
Phamul, " fruit," Khajund, 226. 
Phana, " hood," Sans., 172. 
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Phant, «* wedge," Hindi, 173. 
Phanda, " belly," Sans., 179. 
Ph&nda, " belly," Sans., 179. 
Ph&nta, " branch," Hindi, 173. 
Ph&or&, « spade," Hindi, 173. 
Phaphola, " blister," Hindi, 178. 
Phar, " fruit," Hindi, 173. 
Phar&nfi, " split," Hindi, 173, 
Phari, " shield," Hindi, 173. 
Phdrnfi, " rend," Hindi, 173. 
PhaskHnfi, " split," Hindi, 173. 
Phata, " crack," Hindi, 173. 
Phaja, « hood," Sans., 172. 
Phltak, "gate," Hindi, 173. 
Phatnfi, " be torn," Hindi, 173. 
Phatnfi, "split," Hindi, 173. 
Phena, " froth," Sans,, 189. 
Phenala, " foamy," Sans., 189. 
$<A.o7rorf79, 6?r., 189. 
Phonetic corruptions, 104. 
Phor4, "boil," Hindi, 173. 
Phorna, " break," Hindi, 173. 
Phu, « blow," Dardu, 225. 
Phu, " fire," Astori and Khajund, 

226. 
Phu-eti, " blow," Kfiajund, 225. 
Philha, " teat," Hindi, 173. 
Phu-istai, " blow," Arnyid, 225. 
Phul, " expand," Sans., 99. 
PhAl, " flower, HinM, 169, 173, 

226. 
PhAia, "swelled," JQTtWi; 173. 
Phdia-o, " swelling," Hindi, 173. 
^vAiov, Or., 169. 
PhuU, "blossom," Saw*., 170. 
^Wov, Gr., 169. 
PhAlna, "blossom," Hindi, 173. 
Phun^rr, " flower," Qhilghiti, 

226. 



Phungl, « sprout," Hindi, 173. 
Phu-she, " blow," Kaldsha, 225. 
Phut, " disagreement," Hindi, 

173. 
Phut, " odd," Hindi, 173. 
Phat, " puff," Sans., 182, 225. 
Phuta, " hood," Sans., 172. 
Phufan, " disagreement," Hindi, 

173. 
Phu teono, " blow," Astori, 225. 
Phiiti, "disagreement," Hindi, 

173. 
Phutkar, " odd," Hindi, 173. 
Phiitkara, "hissing," Sans., 182. 
PhutnA, "be broken," Hindi, 

173. 
Phu t6ki, "blow," Ghilghiti, 

225,231. 
Pi, " suck," Sans., 29, 187. 
Pi, " swelling," Sans., 189. 
Piatto, Ital, 177. 
Pichhd, "behind," -fftWI, 221. 
Pidaka, " pimple," Sans., 173. 
Pidar, " father," Pers., 190. 
Pidhana, "a covering," Sans., 

20. 
Pil, Lat., 172. 

Pil, " obfuscated," Sans., 140. 
Pil, « swelling," Pers., 175. 
Pila, Zat., 172. 
Pile, jFw^., 172. 
Piltan, "bulky," :Pers., 175. 
Pimple, Eng., 173. 

n</i7rAf7/xi, 6rr., 179. 

Pinfi, " drink," JtWi;, 189. 
Pinda, " drop," Fers., 175. 
Pinda, "lump," Sans., 173. 
Pindaka, "lump," Sans., 173, 
Pindish, " ball," Pers., 175. 
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Utvm, Or., 187, 188. 

Pino, JOat., 187. 

Pina, "fatness," Sant.y 189. 

n^w, Gr., 187, 188. 

Pipll, " a barrel," Hindi, 45 note, 

189. 
Pipasfi, "thirst," Sans., 188. 
Pipasu, " thirst," Sans., 188. 
Pipe, Eng., 189. 
" Pipe " of wine, Eng., 45 note. 
Piper, JFV., 187. 
Pip!, " a pipe," Hindi, 46 note, 

189. 
Piplu, " a freckle," Sans., 20. 
Piquette, J^., 188. 
Plr, " old man," Fers., 190. 
Pirana, " elderly," Pers., 190. 
Pirtam, " world," Himlt, 176. 
Pish, " injure," Sans., 95. 
Pishto, " behind," Kaldsha, 221. 
Pith, "back," Hindi, 169, 176. 
Pitha, " water," Sans., 188. 
Piti, " drink," Sans., 188. 
Pitri, " father," Sans., 188, 189. 
Pitri, " the nourisher," Sans., and 

its congeners, pp. 192-198. 
Pittu, " behind," Ghilghiti, 221. 
Pitu, " drink," Sans., 188. 
Pivana, « large," Sans., 189. 
Pivara, " large," Sans,, 189. 
Piy, " please," Sans., 181. 
Piy^la, « cup," Fers., 189. 
Piyar, " old man," Pers., 190. 
Piyaz, " onion," Pers., 175. 
Piyusha, " nectar," Sans.^ 188. 
Placed, Eng., 131. 
Placere, Lat., 181. 
Plaga, Swed,, 132. 
Plaid, iV:^r., 131. 



Plaip, " embrace," Sans., 139. 

Plaindre, JFV., 131. 

Plaint, Eng., 131. 

Plaint, N. Fr., 131. 

Plaire, JV., 181. 

Plaister, Eng., 136. 

Plait, Eng., 132. 

Plait, iV: JV., 131. 

Plan, Eng., 177. 

Planche, Fr., 177. 

Plane-tree, ^n^., 180. 

Plank, Eng., 177. 

Planke, Gcrwi., 177. 

UXaropos, Gr., 180. 

Platanus^ Lat., 180. 

Plate, J^w^., 177. 

XIAorexay (Jr., 180. 

nAoTiOF, (?r., 180. 

nAfitroff, 6?r., 180. 

Piatt, Oerm., 177. 

Platte, JV., 177. 

nAoTuf, (?r., 180. 

Play, J^n^., 181. 

P16, JFV., 177. 

Plea, Eng., 131. 

Please, Eng., 181. 

Pleasure, Eng,, 181. 

Pleat, J7n^., 132. 

Pleated, Eng., 177. 

Plebs, Lat., 179. 

Plecta, ifl/., 127. 

Pledge, subs., Eng., 131. 

Pledge, vb., Eng,, 131. 

Pleger, Dan., 132. 

Plegg, N. Fr., 131. 

Plein, Fr., 179. 

Pleine, i^r., 180. 

Pleintie, N. Fr., 131. 

n?^iov, Or., 179. 
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Pleit, N. JFV., 131. 
Plenitude, JV., 179. 
Plenus, Zat., 179. 
Pleonasm, Eng.j 179. 
HAw, (?r., 179. 
Plet, Dan., 126. 
Plet, N. Fr., 131. 
Plethora, Eng., 179. 
. U\tjeoi, Or., 179. 
Pleupcp, J'r., 131. 
Plier, JFV., 132. 
Pliers, Eng.j 132. 
Plight, Eng.y 131. 
Pligg, Smed., 128. 
Plock, Somerset^ 126. 
Plorare, Zaf., 131. 
Plot, Eng.y 126. 
n\otrro(, (Jr., 179. 
Plu, "flow," iSaw., 131. 
Pluck, Eng., 186. 
Plug, Z>K., 128. 
Plug, ^«y., 127. 
Plugge, PL Du., 128. 
Plukk, Dm., 126, 127. 
Plump, JETn^., 173, 180. 
Plurality, Eng., 179. 
Plurimus, Lat, 179. 
Plus, ia/., 179. 
Plush, " fill," Sans., 178. 
Ply, Eng.y 132. 
Poculum, Zat., 188. 
PoSle, Fn, 2. 
Poil, Fr., 172. 
nwp, Gr., 190. 
Poison, Eng., 189. 
Pokhna, " foster," Sindi, 170. 
Pokhur, " lake," Mndt, 188. 
Polak, « bunch," -Hindf, 179. 
Polished, Eng., 147. 



no\\j7, (Jr., 189. 

Pombo, " beer," African, 187. 

Poii, '*flve," ahilghiti, 213. 

Pondj, « five," JTa/d^Aa, 213. 

Pontsh, " five," Amyid, 213. 

Populus, Lat., 179. 

P6sh, " five," Jjttori, 213. 

Posha, "prosperity," S^an^., 170. 

Poshnft, " foster," Hindi, 170. 

no(r<(, Gr., 189. 

Posnd, " foster," mndi, 170. 

Possible, Eng., 189. 

Pot, ^n^., 45, 187. 

Potable, Eng., 187. 

Potage, Eng., 187. . 

Potatio, Zae., 189. 

Potation, Eng,, 189. 

Potator, Lat., 189. 

Potion, E/i^., 187, 189. 

Poto, Lat., 187. 

Potor, Lat., 187. 

Potrix, Xa<., 187. 

Potus, Lai., 187, 188. 

Pousser, Fr., 182. 

Power, J^n^., 189. 

Pozione, Ital, 188. 

Pra, "forth," Sans., 24, 182. 

Pr&, "fill," flfan#., 178. 

Prai^, " embrace," Sans., 139. 

Prath, " extend," Sans., 176. 

PrathA, " custom," Hindi, 176. 

Prath4, " fame," Sans,, 176. 

Prathima, " chief," Samt., 176. 

Prathiman, "greatness," Sans., 

176. 
Prathiti, " fame," Sans., 176. 
Pr6, J'r., 177. 
Prem, " love," JHtWi; 181. 
Preman, "kindness," Sans., 181. 

T 
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Pri, '' fill," Sans., 178. 
Prf, "fill/'flfflw., 178. 
Pri, " go forth," Bans., 186. 
Pri, "please," Sans,, 24, 181. 
Prf, "please," flfan*., 181. 
Pri, " please," Sans., 181. 
Prid, "please," flfan^., 181. 
Prin, " fiU," Sans,, 178. 
Prip," please," flfan*., 181. 
Princeps, Lat., 165. 
Prise, Eng., 20. 
Pyish, " injure," Sans., 96. 
Prishtha, "back," Sans., 169, 

176. 
Prith, "extend," Sans., 176. 
Prithu,' " broad," Sans., 176. 
Prithula, " large," Sans., 176. 
Prithuka, "flattened grain,"/8fa»w., 

176. 
Pritbutft, "largeness," Sans,, 176. 
Prithwi, " eartb," Sans., 176. 
Prtti, "pleasure," Sans., 181. 
Priya, "beloved," Sans., 181. 
Priyaka, "bee," Sans., 181. 
Upo, dr., 24, 182. 
Pro, Zat., 182. 
Pr6n, " leaf," Kaldsha, 226. 
Propino, Lat., 187. 
Prush, *^fill," Sans., 178. 
Piib, " father," Pers., 190. 
Pud, " food," Fers., 189 
Pudding, Enff., 189. 
Puella, Lat., 190. 
Puellaris, Lat., 190. 
Puellariter, ia<., 190. 
Puellarius, Lat., 190. 
Puellascere, Lat., 190. 
Puellatorius, ia^., 190. 
Puelliter, Lat., 190. 



Puellula, ifl^, 190. 
Uvepa, Gr., 190. 
Puerascere, Lat., 190. 
Pueraster, Za^, 190. 
Puerculor, Lat., 190. 
Puerigenus, 2^^., 190. 
Puerilis, Lat., 190. 
Puerilitas, Lat., 190. 
Pueriliter, 2^^., 190. 
Pueritia, Lat., 190. 
PuemiuS; 2^^., 190. 
Puerperus, Lat., 190. 
Puerulur, Lat., 190. 
Puff, ^w^., 182. 
Puffed up, Eng., 182. 
Puftdan, "blow," Fers., 182, 

225. 
Puissant, Fr., 189. 
Pul, ^' aggregate," Sans., 140, 

170. 
Pul, <^ aggregate," Sans., 140. 
PM, " bunch," mndi, 179. 
Piili, "bunch," JHTtWi;, 179. 
Pull, Eng., 136. 
Pulk, Eslhon., 127. 
Pulkka, J'tnn., 127. 
Pulsum, Lat., 182. 
Pump, ^w^., 187. 
Punyatara, "purer," Sans., 41. 
PAr, " fill," Sans,, 178. 
Pura, ^^ filling," flfflTW., 178. 
Pur4, " full," Pers., 179. 
PAra, " fully," Hindi, 179. 
Pur4-i, " fulness," Sindi, 179. 

Purer, J?w^., 41. 
Puridan,'^ fill," Per*., 179. 

Piirria, " able," Sans., 178. 
Piirnata, "plenty," Sans., 178. 
Purse, Eng., 180. 
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Piirta, '* complete/* Sans., 178. 
Purv, " fiU," Sans., 178. 
P4rv, " fiU," Sans., 178. 
Purw&r, "flUed," Pm., 179. 
Push, "enlarge," iSan*., 170, 

188. 
Piish, " enlarge," Sans., 170. 
Push, Eng., 182. 
Pushpa, " flower," Sans., 169, 

170, 188. 
Pdsho, " flower," AstoH, 226. 
Pushta, "heap," Fers., 170. 
Pushji, "increase," Sans., 170. 
Putra, " boy," Sans., 190. 
Hvfxff, (Jr., 171. 
nvfof, Or., 171. 
Pyah, « bee," -Bwrm., 187. 
Pyai, " swelling,"- Sans., 189. 
Pyanft, " drink," Rindi, 188. 
Py&r, "affection," Pers., 181. 
Pyis, " thirst," jBtnrft, 188. 
Pydwna, " drink," JTtWi;, 188. 
Py4y, « swelling," Saw*., 189. 



Q. 



Qalma, " worm," Chaldean, 168. 
Q«n, " beat," %. Hier., 28. 
Q«nq«n, "beat soundly," Eg. 
Hier., 28, 



R. 



Ra'4, "guarding,*' Arab., 166 
Ra'ab, "chieftain," Arab., 166 



Rabb, "ruling," Arab., 166 nofa. 
Rabbud, "chief," Armen., 166 

Rabe, Oerm., 162. 
Rabh, " wish," Sans., 146. 
Rabid, ^n^., 182 note. 
R4chhas, " demon," Hindi, 166. 
Raff, "sucking," Arab., 160. 
Raff, "preserver," Arab., 166 

nof£. 
Rafi', "who exalts," Arab., 166 

note. 
Raf if, " shining," -4ra&., 160. 
Rafik, " foolish," Arab., 138. 
Roga, '* disease," iSan^., 230. 
Raihts, Ooth., 166. 
Raj, " govern," Sans., 166. 
Raj, " shine," Sans., 147, 164. 
R&J&, " king," ITtWi;, 166. 
Rajan, " king," Sans., 166. 
Rijaka, '* splendid," iSan^., 164, 

166. 
Rajaka, " washerman," Sans., 

229. 
Rsijanya, " soldier," Sans., 166. 
Rajas, "sky," San*., 229. 
Rajat, " white," Sans., 229. 
Rijih, "excelling," Arab., 166 

note. 
Rajput, " warrior," Hin^i, 166. 
Riyputi, " courage," Sindi, 166. 
Eajya, " government," Sans., 166. 
Rak&sJ, " devilish," Hindi, 166. 
Eakjan, Ooth., 166. 
Rakhaiyi, " keeper," Hindi, 166. 
Rakhna, " guard," Hindi, 166. 
Rakhsh, " lightning," Pers., 161. 
Eakhsha, " shining," Pers., 161. 
Rakhshidan, "shine," Per*., 161. 

t2 
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Sakbw&ra, <' shepherd," Sindi, 

166. 
Saksh, "preserve," Sans,^ 154, 

166,230. 
Rakshana, *' protecting," £fan«., 

166. " 
Rakshas, '^ demon," Sans,, 166. 
Bakshika, "watchman," Sans., 

154, 166. 
Eakshin, " policeman," Sans., 

166. 
Eama, " lover," Sans,, 229. 
Ramana, " delighting," Sans., 

229. 
Ran, " noise," Sotis,, 162. 
Ran&, « prince," Hindi, 166. 
Rangh, « shine," Sans., 147. 
Eanj, " attached," Sans., 229. 
Eanj, " paint," Sans., 147. 
Eanja, " colour," Sans,, 229, 
Sanjaka, ''incentive," Sans.,229. 
Ranjana, " delighting," Sans., 

229. 
Ranyito, " paint," Astori, 229. 
Ranyito, « paint," Ghilghiti, 229. 
Rap, " speak," Sans., 146. 
Rapid, Eng,, 182 no<&. 
Rasa, " love," Sans., 229. 
Rasm, " writing," Arab,, 149. 
Rashm, " marking," Arab., 149. 
Ra^mi, " light," Sans., 230. 
Raj", " rheum," Arab., 149. 
Rati, " passion," Sans,, 229. 
Raucus, Lat, 162. 
Raughan, "oil," Per*., 151. 
Rave, Eng,, 162. 
Raven, Eng., 162. 
Ra?ab, " sucking," Arab., 149. 
Reccan, ul. iS., 16e5. 



Recouvrir, Fr,, 49. 

Recover, Eng., 48. 

Rectus, Za^, 165. 

Regalis, Lat,, 155. 

Regnare, Xa^, 165. 

Regere, Lat, 165. 

" Regually," mispron. for *' regu- 
larly," 46. 

Regula, Lat., 155. 

Regulation, Eng., 165. 

Relacher, JPr., 133. 

Relax, Eng,, 133. 

Relaxed, Eng., 79. 

Relieve, J^n^., 133. 

Relish, Eng., 142, 147. 

Rej, " shine," Sans., 147. 

Rejoicing, Eng,, 164. 

Remplir, J'r., 179, 

Rep, " move," Sans., 99. 

R^pandre, Fr., 170. 

Replenish, ^n^., 179. 

Replete, Eng., 179. 

Rex, Lat., 165, 166. 

Rhwbio, fTefoA, 147. / 

^li, « go," Sans., 23, 41, 99, 182 
note, 186. 

l^i, " go," Sans., 99. 

Ri, "viscous," iSfan^., 145. 

Riblibat, " lordship," Arab., 166 
note. 

Richchho, " bear," Frdkrit, 221. 

IRich, " honour," Sans., 165. 

RSchh, "bear," ffiwrft, 221. 

Right, Eng. , 155, 165. 

Rij, " firm," Sans., 166. 

Riksha, " bear," Sans., 221. 

Riph, " speak," Sans., 146. 

Rish, " injure," /8^a««., 96. 

Roar, Eng., 79 note, 162. 
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Rochaka, ^' pleasing/^ Sam.i 151. 
Rochana, "splendid," Sam., 161. 
Rochis^ *^ flame/' Sans., 151. 
Rochishnu," gaily AresBed" Sans., 

151. 
Rock, Eng.f 123 note. 
Rodana^ " grief,** Sans., 79 note, 

162. 
Rodas, "heaven," San«., 162. 
Rohan, "stand," Eg. ]^ier., 24. 
Rohita, "red," Sans., 1229. 
Roi, Fr., 165. 
Roj, ''day,** P«r*., 151. 
Roka, « light," i8fan*., 230. 
Rook, Eng., 162. 
Rosh, "light,** Ptfr*., 151. 
Rosha, " anger/* Sans., 230. 
Roshai^a, " quicksilver,** Sans., 

230. 
Rout, Eng., 162. 
Row, Eng., 79 no^e. 
Row, ^n^., 162. 
Roz, " day,** Fers., 151. 
Ru, " be angry," Sans., 230. 
Ru, "sound,** Sans., 79 note, 

160, 162. 
Rub, Eng., 147. 
Rub, GacZ., 147. 
Rubba, Norse, 147. 
Ruch, " shine,** Sans., 147, 151. 
Rud, " be angry," Sans., 230. 
Rud, " cry," Sans., 79 note, 162. 
Ruddy, ^nflr., 230. 
Ruefully, Eng., 162. 
RAftan, "rub,** Fers., 147. 
Ruj, "burn," iSfflw-*., 280. 
Rule, ^n<7., 155. 
Ruler, Lat., 165. 
Rukma, " bright,** Sans., 230. 



Rumour, Eng., 162. 
Run, ^n^., 26, 182 note. 
Runa, G^m., 162. 
Rdndn, Germ., 162. 
Run^, " shine,** Sans., 147. 
Ruobbet, Lappish, 147. 
Rush, J^n^., 26, 95, 182 note. 
Rush, " be angry,** Sans., 230. 
Rush, "injure,'* Sans., 95. 
Rdsh, " paint,'* Sans., 230. 
Rusht, " bright,** Fers., 151. 
Rut, " shine,*' Sans., 147. 
Ru«&b, "saliva,*' ^ai., 149. 
Ryn, A. flf., 162. 



8. 

S, a base, 96. 

Sa, " with," Sans., 96. 

Sa, " like,'* lK*k^^, 97. 

Sabhaj, " serve,*' Sans., 98. 

Sad, " sit," Sans., 96. 

Sagh, " strike,** Sans., 99. 

Sat, " be,*' Sow*., 96, 183 note. 

Saha, " with," iSaTW., 96. 

Salf, " levelling," Arab., 137. 

Saliva, Eitg,, 144. 

Sam, « with," Saw., 96. 

Sama, " like,"' Sans., 97. 

Same, Eng., 97. 

Samgam, "go with," Sans., 97. 

SarapAr^, " full," Bindi, 179. 

Bangle, Fr., 157. 

Sanj, " be attached," Sans,, 98. 

Sanjnft, "conversant with," Sans., 

97. 
I^ankha, " shell," Sans., 109. 
Saphala, " fruitful," Saiw., 98. 
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Saptan, '^seyen/' 8ans.j 213. 
Sar, « fede," Bang., 140. 
Sar, « head," Fers., 220. 
Saij, ** acquire," Sans.y 98. 
Sash, " injure," Sans.f 96. 
Sat, "seven," 5e«^., 213. 
Sat, <^ seven," Ouj.^ 213. 
Sat, ^^ seven," Hindiy 213. 
Sath, " seven," Astori^ 213. 
Sath, *< seven," QhUghiti, 213. 
Satt, "seven," iTaZrfjjAa, 213. 
Saurgan, Qoth.^ 79 no^^. 
Say, "go," flfaw#.,98. 
Scarahseus, Za^, 122. 
Schliessen, Germ., 124. 
Schlingeln, Germ., 135. 
Schlostern, Oerm., 133. 
Scortum, Xa^., 169. 
Scorza, Jifa/., 169. 
Scramble, Eng., 123. 
Scriba, Laty 48. 
Scribble, Eng.^ 48. 
Scribere, ia^, 48. 
Scrinium, Lat.y 48. 
Se, " with," mndt, 97. 
Seek, ^n^., 139. 
S'emplir, JFV., 179. 
S«n, "breathe," Eg. Bier., 28. 
S«ns«n, " breathe," Eg. Hier.,28. 
Seyree, " 1," Oeorg., 184. 
Shd, " six," Astori, 213. 
ShA, "six," Ghilghiti, 213. 
Shash, "six," Fers., 213. 
Shash, '*six," Sans., 213. 
She, ^/i^., 183^0^^. 
She, " tongue," Chin., 143 note. 
She-cho, "place," C/nn., 143 

note. 
Sheon, "dog," Kaldsha, 222. 



Shin, " lip," C%m., 143 note. 
Shir, " milk," P^#., 223. 
Shish, " head," u^ort and Ka- 

ldsha,220. 
Shish, "head,", Ghilghiti, 220. 
8h6, *'six," Jra^Aa,213. 
Shu, " dog," GhilghUi, 232. 
Sibi, Zaf ., 183 note. 
Sigh, ^n^., 79 note. 
Sih, " three," Per*., 213. 
Sihrih, " I," Georg., 184. 
Sil, " collect," 8ans., 140. 
I^il, " collect," 8ans.y 140. 
I^il&, " rock," Sans., 123. 
I^ilindhrt, " clay," Sans., 123. 
I^ili-pada, "club-footed," Sans., 

123. 
Silqd, " lying flat," Aral., 137. 
Similar, Eng., 97. 
Sinsin, " thirst," Arab., 28. 
Sir, " head," Hindi, 220. 
I^iras, " head," Sans., 220. 
Streha, " head," Zend, 220. 
I^ish, " injure," Sans., 95. 
Sit, Eng., 96. 
Ijcapafieiov, Gr., 122. 
Ijcapa^, Gr., 122. 
2K£?rroyua<, 6?r., 45. 

Skhad, " be firm," Sans., 99. 

S^coAioff, Gr., 158. 

Slack, Eng., 133. 

Slag, ^^., 135. 

Slaga, Smed., 135. 

Slain, Eng., 135. 

Slath, " loose," Sans., 135, 140. 

Slatha, " loose," Sans., 133. 

Slattern, ^w^., 133. 

Slaw, ^.iSf., 129, 133. 

Slay, Eng., 135. 
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Sleep, Eng.f 133. 

Slender, Eng., 136. 

^lesha, "union," Sans.y 123. 

Sleshmaka, " mucus," Sans,, 123. 

I^leshman, " mucus," 8ans,f 123. 

Slet, Du., 133. 

Slide, Eng., 144. 

Slight, Eng., 136, 228. 

Slime, Eng., 120. 

Slimy, Eng., 144. 

Sling, Efig.y 135. 

Slingern, i>u., 135. 

I^li-pada, "club-footed," Sans., 

123. 
811-padin, "club-footed," Sans., 

123. 
I^lish, " shine," Sans., 154, 168. 
Slish, " embrace," Sans., 140. 
Slobber, Eng., 133. 
Slobbern, Xh*., 133. 
Slog, Saxon^ 133. 
Slok, " aggregate," Sans., 140. 
I^lon, " collect," Sans., 140. 
Slouchy, ^w^., 133. 
Slov, Du., 129. 
Slove, Dan,, 133. 
Sloven, ^ny., 133. 
Slow, Eng., 129. 
Sludge, ^wy., 133. 
Slug, Eng,, 129. 
Sluggard, Eng., 129. 
Slumber, ^71^7., 133. 
Slumerian, A. S., 133. 
Slummer, Du», 133. 
Slur, ^ny., 133. 
Slush, Eng., 133. 
Slut, ^ny., 133. 
Slyk, Du., 133. 
Smash, Eng., 95. 



So, J^w^., 97. 

I^oka, " grief," Sans., 79 note. 

Sommeil, Fr., 133. 

Son, Fr., 162. 

Sona, " sleep," Hind/i, 133. 

Sonare, Xa^., 162. 

Sonitus, Lat, 162. 

Sonno^ ifaZ.^ 133. 

Sono, Ital, 104. 

Sorg, JSTorsBf 79 «o<e. 

Sough, J?ny., 79 note. 

Sorrow, Eng., 79 note. 

S6t, « seven," J.rfiyt£«, 213. 

Souhaiter, Fr., 139. 

Sound, Eng., 162. 

Spade, ^ny., 173, 177. 

Spaltan, O. H. G., 170. 

Span, Eng., 170, 181. 

Sparcir, Span., 170. 

Spargo, ia^, 170. 

Sparpagliar, Ital, 170. 

SpaiS, " injure," Sans., 99. 

Spear, Eng,, 174. 

Specto„ iei*., 45. 

Spend, Eng., 170. 

Sphal, " expand," Sans., 99, 170. 

20aAAa>, Or., 133. 

I<l)a\fM, Or., 133. 

Sphand, " expand," /Sfa«5., 170, 

171,177. 
Sphapd, " play," Sans., 181. 
Sphant, " play," Sans., 181. 
Sphar, " increase," Sans., 170. 
Sphara, " large," Sans., 172. 
Sphat, " expand," Sam., 170. 
Sphata, " hood," Sans., 172. 
Sphati, " increase," Sans., 189. 
Sphay, " swelling," San^., 189. 
Sphira, " large," Sans., 172. 
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SpMti, *' increase/' 8an$,y 189. 
Spbota, <' bunting/' 8an$., 172. 
Sphul, ^'expand/' Sans*, 99, 

170. 
Sphu^d, << expand," Sans., 170. 
Sphu^d, ''play," 8ani.y 181. 
Spliur, 'increase/' 8ans.y 170. 
Sphura, " swelling," 8atis., 172 
Sphurchh, ''expand^" 8ans.y 170. 
Sphut, "expand," 8ani.y 170. 
Spbut, "play," Saw., Iftl. 
Sphuta," per8picuity,"Saiw.,172. 
Spbuta, " manifest," 8an$.y 172. 
Sphutana, ^'opening," i9afu., 172 
Spbuf&rtha, ''intelligible," SaitJ., 

172. 
Spbuti, " swelling," 8ans., 172. 
Spider, Eng.^ 172. 
Spill, subs., Eng., 172. 
Spill, vb., Eng.y 172. 
Spilla, JVorw, 172. 
Spille, Germ., 172. 
Spilten, P/. I)u.y 172. 
Spin, ^n^., 172. 
Spina, Lat.y 172. 
Spindel, Oerm.^ 172. 
Spinder, 2>an., 172. 
Spindle, Eng,, 172. 
Spine, ^w^., 172. 
Spinnan, A. 8, , 172. 
Spinnen, Qerm.y 172. 
Splasb, JE^n^., 95. 
Splayed, Eng., 130. 
Splice, Eng.f 131. 
Splinter, J^w^,, 173, 174. 
Split, Eng., 170. 
Spoil, Eng., 172. 
Spoon, ^n^., 177. 
Spout, Eng», 189. 



Spread, irngr., 173, 177. 
Spp, " please," 8an8.j 181. 
Spriet, 2>tf., 174. 
Sprinkle, Eng., 172. 
Sprout, Jfn^., 173. 
I^raddha, " faith," 8an8., 163. 
I^rat, '^ believe," San*., 163, 
Srath, " &de," 8an8.^ 140. 
Sri,«*go,"SaiM.,99. 
Sri, ''rfiine/' Saw., 164, 168. 
I^ringa, *'hom," 8ans., 109. 
I§rish, " bum," Saw., 168. 
Srip, "move/' Saw., 99. 
I^ron, " collect," Saw., 140. 
Stan, " sound/' Saw., 160. 
Stanana, "groaning/* Saw., 161. 
Stanayitnu, "thunder/' Saw., 

161. 
Stanita, " thunder," Saw., 161. 
Sr€jr«, Gr., 162. 
Sth&, " stand/' Saw., 96, 218. 
Sth61, " be thick/' Saw., 140. 
Stohnen, IT. S. ft, 161. 
Stordire, Ital, 161. 
Stri, " stretch," Saw., 98, 99. 
Stun, Eng.y 161. 
Stynja, IceLy 161. 
Such, Eng., 97. 
Sueno, 8pan,f 133. 
Suis, Fr., 104. 
Sujjo, " sun/' Prdkrit, 221. 
Siikshma, " small/' Saw., 223. 
Sul,'* sound," Saw., 160. 
Sum, Lai,y 96, 104. 
Suono, Italy 162. 
Supplier, Fr., 179: 
Supply, Eng.y 179. 
Suraj, ''sun," Hindiy 221. 
Suri, "sun," XaldshOy 221. 
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Sun, "sun," Qhilghiti, 221. 
^vpiTTtoy Ghr,j 162, 
Sdro, " Bun/' PrdkHt, 221. 
Suiya, " sun," Sans.y 221. ♦ 
Susurramen, LaUy 162. 
Susurrus, Lat,y 162. 
Svart, ." turn," Sans.y 99. 
Svri, " go," Sans., 99. 
Svurchh, " expand," 8ans,y 170. 
Swan, " sound," Bans,, 160. 
I^wan, '' dog," iSan^., 108, 222. 
Swap, "sleep/' Sam., 133. 
Swas, " breathe," 8an$,. 79 note, 
Swai^rii, " mother-in-law," 8ans,y 

109, 
Swa^ura, "fiither-in-law," SaM.j 

109. 
Swri, " sound," Sans., 160. 



T. 

T, a base, 36, 41, 96, 164. 
T, a base in Eg. Hier., 32. 
Tad, " that," Sans., 183 note. 
Taftafet, "weakness," Arab., 28. 
TAi, " thee," Xaldsha, 231. 
Tain, "thou," Hindi, 36. 
Tan, "sound," Sans., 160. 
Tan-badan, Hindi, 25. 
Tara, ''crossing," Sans., 41. 
Taran, "three," Guj., 213. 
Tchdu, " four," Kaldsha, 213. 
Te, Fr., 36. 
Te, LaL, 36. 
Texvw, (Jr., 162. 
That, Eng., 97, 165. 
The, JE7w^., 183 note. 
Thee, thou, Eng., 36. 



©e<o?, 6?r., 163. 

eeoy, On, 163. 

There, Eng., 165. 

This, Eng., 97. 

Thou, ^n^., 165. 

Thunder, J&n^., 162. 

Thunor, A. 8., 162. 

Thus, Eng., 97. 

Tin, " three," JBeng., 213. 

Tin, " three," Hindi, 213. 

Tin-foil, JE?»flf., 177. 

Tingle, Eng,, 162. 

Tinkle, Eng., 162. 

Ton, ^r. and Dan., 162. 

Tonantem, Za^, 159. 

Tonare, Zat., 162. 

Tone, J&n^., 162. 

Tonidro, Span., 162. 

Tonitrus, Lat, 162. 

Tonitruum, Xa^, 162. 

Tonnerre, Fr., 162. 

Tono, Xa^., 162. 

Tono, Span., 162. 

Tow, Gr., 162. 

Tonus, Xfl^, 162. 

Topf, Oerm,, 45. 

Tour,, jFV., 161 note. 

Towards, Eng., 114. 

Tower, Eng., 161 noftf. 

Trans, Lat., 41. 

Translucent, ^n^., 153. 

Tr6, " three," Ohilghiti, 213. * 

Tr^, " three," Kaldsha, 213. 

Trifle, ^r., 38, 177. 

Tr^s, Fr., 41. 

Tri, " three," Sans., 213. 

Tn, " cross over," Sans., 41, 98, 

99. 
Trifolium, Lat., 38, 177. 
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Tr6y, " three," Amyid, 213. 
Tshar, " four," MtoH, 213. 
Tflhar, *<fottr," Ghilghiti, 213. 
Tsh^, « three," AstoH, 213. 
Tshirr, " milk," Amyid, 223. 
Tflhirr, '' milk," Kaldsha, 223. 
Tshishtik, "stand," JTa/ajjAa, 218. 
Tshoi, *<8ix," ^rnytfi, 2ia 
Tshor, « four," Amyidy 213. 
Tshukk t6ki, " be silent," ahil- 

ghiti, 232. 
Tshuno, " smaU," AUoH, 223. 
Tshiino, <* small," QhUghiti, 223. 
Tshuti, "earth," Amyid, 222. 
Td, « thee," ^myui, 231. 
Tu, " thee," ^foW, 231. 
Tii, " thou," Fers., 36. 
Til, tiis, " thee," OhUghiti, 231. 
Tub, J?7iy., 46, 130. 
Tubus, tuba, LaLy 45. 
Tun, ^n^., 130. 
Tuono, Ital, 162. 
Turn, Eng., 161 no*^. 
Turris, ia<., 161 note. 
Tus, « sound," Sant., 160. 
Twam, *• thou," Sans.^ 36. 
Twice, ^n^., 164. 
Twining, Eng., 164. 
Twinkle, J&n^., 163, 164 
Twisting, Eng., 164. 
Two, Eng., 164. 



U. 

U, a base, 169. 
U, " sound," Snns.y 159. 
tJbel, Oerm., 134. 
Ubils, Goth., 134. 



Udra, " other," Sans., 104. 

Uks, " one," Esthon., 185. 

Ukti, " speech," Sans., 159. 

Uld, Ban., 127. 

tlf, JVbritf, 159. 

Ull, Swed., 127. 

Ulterior, Xat, 41. 

Ultra, Lat., 41. 

Ululo, Lat., 159. 

Ulysses, Xa^, 107 note. 

tn, « exist," %. Hier., 32. 

Un, JV., 185. 

Und, Oerm., 39. 

Undi, " one," Oond, 185. 

Unloose, ^n^., 133. 

Uno, ItaL, 185. 

Unta, « one," Uraon-Kol, 185. 

Up, above, over, ^n^., 38, 136 

note. 
Upiani, " drink," Quickua, 187. 
Upper, ^n^., 136 no^e. 
Ush, " injure," Sans., 95. 
tsht, « lip," JTfl/ci^Aa, 221. 



V. 

V4, '* blow," flfan*., 182. 
Vach, ." speak," Sans., 50. 
Vad, " speak," Sans., 50. 
Vaddhako, *4arge," PrdAr»<, 221. 
Vaike, " one," Mordvinian, 185. 
Vale, ^/yr., 134. 
Vall6, Fr., 134. 
Valley, ^n^/., 134. 
Valh, " speak," Sans., 60. 
Vallis, Lat., 134. 
Vallum, Lat., 134. 
Var, «' existing," Turk., 34. 
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Varb, '* speak," Sans.f 50. 
Varh, 7alh, "pre-eminent," 8ans,y 

50. 
Varsha, " a cloud," Sans,, 49. 
Vash, " injure," Sans,, 96. 
Vat, " speak," Sans., 50. 
V&yus, " wind," Sans., 182. 
Yelamen, Lat,, 134. 
Veleno, ItaL, 109. 
Veksh, "see," Sans., 146. 
Vellus, Xa^., 134. 
Venenum, Lat., 109. 
Ventre, J^r., 179. - 
Vichh, " speak," Sans., 50. 
Vid, "know," Sans., 10, 163. 
Video, LaL, 163. 
Vidyut, " lightning," Sans., 220. 
Vie, Fr., 217. 
View, ^n^., 163. 
Vigliacco, Ital., 134. 
Vij, " blow," Sans., 182. 
Viiju, "lightning," Frdkrit,220. 
Vijjuli, "ligbtning,"PraArt7, 220. 
VijjumI, " lightning," Fdli, 220. 
Vil, Fr., 134. 

Vilamb, " delay," Hindi, 129. 
Vilapa, "lamentation," Sans., 

149. 
Vile, JE7n^., 134. 
Vilis, Lat, 134. 
Villa, J?«^., 134. 
ViUain, Fng., 134. 
Villanus, Lat, 134. 
ViUein, a ^w^., 134. 
Villus, Lai., 134. 
Vin, Fr., 188. 
Vinaigre, J'/-., 188. 
Vinello, Hal., 188. 
Vita, Xa<., 217. 



Vixen, ^n^., 161. 

Vlas, Du., 127. 

Vlascb, Du., 127. 

Vleksh, " see," Sans., 146. 

Vli, " embrace," Sans., 139. 

Vlies, Du., 127. 

Vliess, Oerm., 127. 

Vlocke, i>t«., 128. 

Voice, ^n^., 161. 

Voir, Fr., 163. 

Voll, Oerm., 179. 

Voveo, Xa^, 161. 

Vow, Eng., 161. 

Vowel, ^n^., 161. 

Vox, Lat, 161. 

Vfi, " choose," Sans., 50. 

Vri, " go," Sans., 99. 

Vfi," surround," "choose," Sans., 

49, 134, 161 note. 
Vran, " noise," San^., 162. 
Vridh, "increase," Sans., 49. 
Vridh, " speak," Sans., 50. 
Viiddha, "large," Sans., 221. 
Vrih, vyimh, " shout," Sans., 50. 
Vrind&raka, "excellent," Sans., 

50. 
Vrish, "be grand," Sans., 50. 
Vyish, " injure," Sans., 95. 
Vrish, " rain," Sans., 49. 
Vrit, "speak," iSfaiw., 50. 
Vrit, " turn," Sans., 49, 99. 
Vulpes, Lat, 161. 



W. 

Wai8&, " that-like," Etndi, 97. 
Wall, Eng., 113, 134. 
Ware, vb., Eng., 113. 
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Worm, Eng.f 48. 
Wary, Eng., 113. 
Wasp, Eng,, 104. 
Water, Eng., 188. 
Wei, " one," Kawia, 185. 
Weird, Eng., 114. 
Welkin, Eng.y 113. 
Welt, Eng., 113. 
Welter, Eng., 113. 
Wheel, Eng., 113. 
Whelk, Eng., 114. 
Whether, JE^tt^., 40. 
Whirl, Eng., 114. 
Whorl, Eng., 113. 
Wield, J?w^., 114. 
Wild, Eng., 114. 
Wiles, ^n^., 113. 
Will, Eng.y 113. 
Wind, Eng., 182. 
,Wine, ^«^., 188. 
Wire, Eng., 114, 161 no^^. 
Wish, Eng., 139. 
Wlakno, Bohem., 127. 
Wlas, JJtfcw., 127. 
Wol, Du,, 127. 
Wolf, ^n^., 159, 161. 
Wolle, Qerm., 127. 
Wolos', Ru88., 127. 
Won, " one," Toduva, 185. 
Wool, ^n^., 127. 
World, Eng., 113. 
Wrap, J^ngr., 113, 



Wreath, Eng., 113. 
Wrench, Eng., 113. 
Wriggle, J0n^., 113. 
Wring, Eng., 113. 
Wrinkle, ^n^., 113. 
Write, Eng., 48. 
Writhe, Eng., 113. 



T. 

Y, Span., 39. 
Ya, " go," San*., 96. 
Yah&n, « here," ITtWi; 183. 
Y&jya, "holy," Sans., 104. 
Yak, " one," Fm., 184, 213. 
Yakrit, « Uver," Satw., 104. 
Y&r, " fiiend," Pen., 181. 
Yat, " strive after," Sans,, 96. 
Yatas, ''whence," Sans., 104. 
Yksi, " one," Finn., 186. 
Yu, « I," CAtn., 184. 
Yiin, " thus," Hindi, 183. 
YAsh, " injure," flfaiw., 96. 
Yut, " one," Kong-Chinese, 185. 
Yut, *« sparkle," iSafw., 96. 



Z. 

?alq, " tongue," Arab., 142. 
Zee, *'one," Oeorg., 185. 
Zistan, "live," Per*., 163. 
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